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PREFACE. 


During the nine years that have elapsed since I last ■wrote on this 
subject,^ very considerable progress has been made in the elucidation 
of many of the problems that still perplex the student of the History 
of Indian Architecture. The publication of the five volumes of 
General Cuimingham’s ‘Archaeological Reports’ has thrown new 
light on many obscure points, but generally from an archseological 
rather than from an architectural point of view ; and Mr. Burgess’s 
researches among the western caves and the structm'al temples of 
the Bombay presidency have added greatly not only to our stores 
of information, but to the precision of our knowledge regarding 
them. 

For the purpose of such a work as this, however, photography 
has probably done more than anything that has been written. There 
are now very few buildings in India — of any importance at least — 
which have not ‘been photographed with more or less completeness 
and for purposes of comparison such collections of photographs as are 
now available are simply invaluable. For detecting sinoilarities, or 
distinguishing differences between specimens situated at distance 
from one another, photographs are almost equal to actual personal 
inspection, and, ■when sufficiently numerous, afford a picture of 
Indian art of the utmost importance to anyone attempting to de- 
scribe it. 

•These new aids, added to our previous stock of knowledge, are 
{BTobably sufficiljit to justify us in treating the architecture of India 
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Proper in the quasi-exhaustive manner in which it is attempted, in 
the first 600 pages of this work. Its description might, of course, 
be easily extended even beyond these limits, but without plans and 
more accurate architectural details than we at present possess, any 
such 'additions would practically contribute very little that was 
valuable to the information the work already contains. 

The case is different when we turn to Further India. Instead of 
only 150 pages and 50 illustrations, both these figures ought at least 
to be doubled to bring that branch of the subject up to the same 
stage of completeness as that describing the architecture of India 
Proper. For this, however, the materials do not at present exist. 
Of Japan we know almost nothing except from photographs, without 
plans, dimensions, or dates ; and, except as regards Pekin and the 
Treaty Ports, we know almost as little of China. We know a great 
deal about one or two buildings in Cambodia and Java, but our 
information regarding all the rest is so fi’agmentary and incomplete, 
that it is hardly available for the purposes of a general history, and 
the same may be said of Burmah and Siam. Ten years hence this 
deficiency may be supplied, and it may then be possible to bring the 
whole into harmony. At present a slight sketch indicating the 
relative position of each, and their relation to the styles of India 
Proper, is all that can well be accomplished. 

Although appearing as the third volume of the second edition of 
the ‘ General History of Architecture,’ the present may be considered 
as an independent and original work. In the last edition the Indian 
chapters extended only to about 300 pages, with 200 illu^rations,^ 
and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, 
more than half the original text has been cancelled, and consequently 
at least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 
illustrations — ^and these by far the most important — have been added. 
These, with the new chronological and topographical details, present 
the subject to the English reader in a more compact and complete 
form than has been attempted in any work on Indian architecture 
hitherto published. It does not, as I feel only too keenly, contain 
all the information that could be desired, but I am afraid it contains 


' ‘ History of Architecture,* vol. ii. pp. 445-756, Woodcuts 966-116$. 
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nearly all that the materials at present available will admit of being 
utilised, in a general history of the style. 

"When I published my first work on Indian architecture thirty years 
ago, I was reproached for making dogmatic assertions, and propounding 
theories which I did not even attempt to sustain. The defect was, I am 
afraid, inevitable. My conclusions were based upon the examination 
of the actual buildings throughout the three Presidencies of India 
and in China during ten years’ residence in the East, and to have 
placed before the world the multitudinous details which were the 
ground of my generalisations, would have required an additional 
amount of description and engravings which was not warranted by 
the interest felt in the subject at that time. The numerous engravings 
in the present volume, the extended letterpress, and the references 
to works of later labourers in the wide domain of Indian architecture, 
will greatly diminish, but cannot entirely remove, the old objection. 
No man can direct his naind for forty years to the earnest investiga- 
tion of any department of knowledge, and not become acquainted 
with a host of particulars, and acquire a species of insight which 
neither time, nor space, nor perhaps the resources of language will 
permit him to reproduce in their fulness. I possess, to give a single 
instance, more than 3000 photographs of Indian buildings, with 
which constant use has made me as familiar as with any other object 
that is perpetually before my eyes, and to recapitulate all the infor- 
mation they convey to long-continued scrutiny, would be an endless, 
if not indeed an impossible undertaking. The necessities of the 
case demand that broad results should often be given when the 
evidence for the statements must be merely indicated or greatly 
abridged, and if the conclusions sometimes go beyond the appended 
proofs, I can only ask my readei’s to believe that the assertions are not 
speculative fancies, but deductions from facts. My endeavour from 
the first has been to present a distinct view of the general principles 
which have governed the historical development of Indian arclntecture, 
and my hope is that those who pursue the subject beyond the pages of 
the present work, will find that the principles I have enunciated will 
reduce to order the multifarious details, and that the details in 
turn will confirm the principles. Though the vast amount 
knowledge which has gone on accumulating since I commenced 
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investigations has enabled me to correct, modify, and enlarge my 
views, yet the classification I adopted, and the historical sequences 
I pointed out thirty years since, have in their essential outlines been 
confirmed, and will continue, I trust, to stand good. Many sub- 
sidiary questions remain unsettled, but my impression is, that not a 
few of the discordant opinions that may be observed, arise prin- 
cipally from the different courses which inquirers have pursued 
in their investigations. Some men of great eminence and learning, 
more conversant with books than buildings, have naturally drawn 
their knowledge and inferences from written authorities, none of 
which are contemporaneous with the events they relate, and all 
of which have been avowedly altered and falsified in later times. , My 
authorities, on the contrary, have been mainly the imperishable 
records in the rocks, or on sculptures and carvings, which necossthily 
represented at the time the faith and feelings of those who executed 
them, and which retain their original impress to this day. In such 
a country as India, the chisels of her sculptors arc, so far as I can 
judge, immeasurably more to be trusted than the pens of her 
authors. These secondary points, however, may well await the 
solution which time and further study will doubtless supply. In 
the meanwhile, I shall have realised a long-cherished dream if I 
have succeeded in popularising the subject by rendering its prin- 
ciples generally intelligible, and can thus give an impulse to its 
study, and assist in establishing Indian architecture on a stable 
basis, so that it may take its true position , among the other great 
styles which have ennobled the arts of mankind. 

The publication of this work completes the history of the 
^ Architecture in all Countries, from the earliest times to the present 
day/ and there it must at present rest. As originally projected, 
it was intended to have added another volume on ^ Rude 
Stone Monuments,’ which is still wanted to make the series quite 
complete ; but, as explained in the preface to my work bearing that 
title, the subject was not, when it was written, ripe for a historical 
treatment, and the materials collected were consequently used in an 
argumentative essay. Since that work was published, in 1872, no 
serious examination of its arguments has been undertaken by any 
competent authority, while every new fact that has come to light-^ 
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especially in India — has served to confirm me more and more in the 
correctness of the principles I then tried to establish.^ Unless, how- 
ever, the matter is taken np seriously, and re-examined by those who, 
from their position, have the ear of the public in these matters, no 
such progress will be made as w^ould justify the publication of a 
second work on the same subject. I consequently see no chance 
of my ever having an opportunity of taldng up the subject again, so 
as to be able to describe its objects in a more consecutive or more 
exhaustive manner than was done in the work just alluded to. 


' A distinguished German professor, of Stonehenge without any reservation, 
HerrKinkclof Zurich, in his ‘Mosaikzur though arriving at that conclusion by a 
Kunstgesohichte, Berlin, 1876/ has lately very different chain of reasoning from 
adopted my views with regard to the age that I was led to adopt. 



Buddha preaching. (Prom a fresco painting at Ajunta.) 
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NOTE. 

One of the pjreat difficulties that meets every one attempting to write on Indian* 
subjects at the present clay is to know how to spell Indian proper names. The 
Gilchristian moclo of using double vowels, which was fashionable fifty years ego, 
has now been entirely done away with, as contrary to the spirit of Indian ortho- 
graphy, though it certainly is the mode which enables the ordinary Englishman to 
pronounce Indian names with the greatest readiness and certainty. On the other 
hand, an attempt is now being made to form out of the ordinary English alphabet 
a more extended one, by accents over the vowels, and dots untior the consonants, 
and other devices, so that every letter of the Devanagari or Arabic alphabets shall 
have an exact equivalent in this one. 

In attempting to print Sanscrit or Persian books in Roman characters, such a 
system is indisi»ensahle, but if used for printing Indian names in English hooks, 
intended principally for the use of Englishmen, it seems to mo to add 3iot only im- 
mensely to the repulsiveness of the subject, but to lead to the most ludicrous 
mistakes. According to this alphabet for instance, d with clot under it represents 
a consonant we pronounce as r; hut as n(#t one educated Englishman in. 10,000 is 
aware of this fact, he reads such words as Kaltiwad, ChitocJ, and Himadpanti as if 
spelt literally with a d, though they are pronounced Kattiwar, Ohittorc, and Himar- 
panti, and are so written in all books hitherto published, and the two first arc^ so 
spelt in all maps hitherto engraved. A hundred years hcncGt when Sanscrit and 
Indian alphabets are taught in all schools in England, it may bo otherwise, but 
in the present state of knowledge on the subject some simpler plan sooms more 
expedient. 

In the following pages I have consequently used the, Jonesian syshan, as nearly 
as may be, as it was used by Prinsep, or the late Professor Wilson, lint avoiding as 
far as possible all accents, except over vowels where they were necessary for the 
pronunciation. Over such words as N0.ga, Raja, or Hintlh — as in Tree and Borpent 
worship—I have omitted accents altogether as wholly unnecessary for the pro- 
nunciation. An accent, however, seems indispensable over the a in Lat, to prevent it 
being read as Lath in English, as I have In ard done, or over tiro i in such words 
as Hullabid, to prevent its being read as short bid in Englisli. 

Names of known places I have in all instances tried to leave as tlioy are usually 
spelt, and are found on map^ I have, for instance, loft Oiideypor the capital of 
the Rajput state, spelt as Tod aiid others always spelt it, but, to prevent the two 
places being confounded, have taken the liberty of spelling the name of a small 
unknown village, where there is a temple, Udaipur— though I believe tlib nam^*B arc 
the same. I have tried, in short, to accomtooduto my spelling as nearly as possible 
to the present state of knowledge or ignorance of the English public, without much 
reference to scientific precision, as I feel sure that by this means the nomenclature 
may become much less repulsive than it too generally must be to the ordinary 
English student of Indian history and art. 
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INIEODUCTION. 

It is in vain, perhaps, to expect that the Literature or the Arts of any 
other people can be so interesting to even the best educated Europeans 
as those of their own country. Until it is forced on their attention, 
few are aware how much education does to concentrate attention 
within a very narrow field of observation. We become familiar in 
the nursery with the names of the heroes of Greek and Eoman 
history. In every school their history and their arts are taught, 
?nemorials of their greatness meet us at every turn through life, and 
their thoughts and aspirations become, as it were, part of ourselves. 
So, too, with the Middle Ages : their religion is our religion ; their 
architecture our architecture, and their history fades so insensibly 
into our own, that we can draw no line of demarcation that , would 
separate us from them. How different is the state of feeling, when 
from this familiar home we turn to such a country as India. Its 
geography is hardly taught in schools, and seldom mastered perfectly ; 
its history is a puzzle ; its literature a mythic dream ; its arts a quaint 
perplexity. But, above all, the names of its heroes and great men 
are so unfamiliar and so unpronounceable, that, except a few of those 
who go to India, scarcely any ever become so acquainted with them, 
that they call up any memories which are either pleasing or worth 
dwelling upon. 

Were it' not for this, there is probably no country — out of Europe 
at least — ^that would so well repay attention as India. None, where 
all the problems of natural science or of art are presented to us in so 
distinct and so pleasing a form. Nowhere does nature show herself in 
such grand and such luxurious features, and nowhere does humanity 
exist in more varied and more pleasing conditions. Side by side 
with the intellectual Brahman caste, and the chivalrous* Eajput, are 
, fowd the Bhfl and the naked Gond, not antagonistic and wawli^ 
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one against the other, as elsewhere, but living now as they have done 
for thousands of years, each content with his own lot, and prepared to 
follow, without repining, in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

It cannot, of course, he for one naoment contended that India ever 
reached the intellectual supremacy of Greece, or the moral greatness 
of Rome ; but, though on a loAver step of the ladder, her arts are 
more original and more varied, and her forms of civilisation present 
an ever-changing variety, such as are nowhere else to be found. 
What, however, really renders India so interesting as an object of 
study is that it is how a living entity. Greece and Rome are dead and 
have passed away, and we are living so completely in the midst of 
modern Europe, that we cannot get outside to contemplate it as a 
whole. But India is a complete cosmos in itself ; bounded on the 
north by the Himalayas, on the south by the sea, on the east by 
impenetrable jungle, and only on the west having one door of com- 
munication, across the Indus, open to the other world. Across that 
stream, nation after nation have poured their myriads into her coveted 
domain, but no reflex waves ever mixed her people with those beyond 
her boundaries. 

In consequence of all this, every problem of anthropology or 
ethnography can be studied here more easily than anywhere else ; every 
art has its living representative, and often of the most pleasing form ; 
every science has its illustration, and many on a scale not easily 
matched elsewhere. But, notwithstanding all this, in nine oases out 
of ten, India and Indian matters fail to interest, because they are to 
most people new and unfamiliar. The rudiments have not been 
mastered when young, and, when grown up, few men have the leisure 
or the inclination to set to work to learn the forms of a new world, 
demanding both care and study ; and till this is attained, it can hardly 
be hoped that the arts and the architecture of India will interest a 
European reader to the same extent as those styles treated of in the 
previous volumes of this work. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it may still be possible to present 
the subject of Indian architecture in such a form as to be interesting, 
even if not attractive. To do this, however, the narrative form must 
be followed as far as is compatible with such a subject. All technical 
and unfamiliar names must be avoided wherever it is possible to do so, 
and the whole accompanied - with a sufficient number of illustrations to 
enable its forms to be mastered without difficulty. Even if this is 
attended to, no one volume can teU the whole of so varied and so 
complex a history. Without preliminary or subsequent study it can 
hardly be expected that so new and so vast a subject can be grasped ; 
but one volume may contain a complete outline of the whole, and enable 
any one who wishes for more information to know where to look for it, 
or how to appreciate it when found. 
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Whether successful or not, it seems well worth while that an 
attempt should be made to interest the public in Indian architectural 
art ; first, because the artist and architect will certainly acquire broader " 
and more varied views of their art by its study than they can acquhe 
from any other source. More than this, any one who masters the 
subject sufficiently to be able to understand their art in its best and 
highest forms, will rise from the study with a kindlier feeling towards 
the nations of India, and a higher — certainly a correcter — appreciation 
of their social status than could be obtained from their literature, or 
from anything that now exists in their anomalous social and political 
position. 

Notwithstanding all this, many may be inclined to ask. Is it worth 
while to master all the geographical and historical details necessary to 
unravel so tangled a web as this, and then try to become so familiar 
with their ever-varying forms as not only to be able to discriminate 
between the different styles, but also to follow them through all their 
ceaseless changes ? 

My impression is that this question may fairly be answered in 
the affirmative. No one has a right to say that he understands the 
history of architecture who leaves out of his view the works of an 
immense portion of the human race, which has always shown itself 
so capable of artistic development. But, more than this, architecture 
in India is still a_Jiraig_a^jk^^ on the principles which caused 
its wonderful development in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies ; and there, consequently, and there alone, the student of archi- 
tecture has a chance of seeing the real principles of the art in action. 
In Europe, at the present day, architecture is practised in a manner 
so anomalous and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto been able 
to shake off the infiuence of a false system, and to see that the art of 
ornamental building can be based on principles of common sense ; 
and that, when so practised, the result not only is, but must be, 
satisfactory. Those who have an opportunity of seeing what perfect 
buildings the ignorant uneducated nat ives of In(ha; _are.npw 4 )rQducing, 
will easily understand how success may be achieved, while those 
who observe what failures the best educated and most talented archi- 
tects in Europe are constantly perpetrating, may, by a study of 
Indian models, easily see why this must inevitably be the result. 
It is only in India that the two systems can now be seen prac- 
, tised side by side —the educated and intellectual European always 
failing because his principles are wrong, the feeble and unedu- 
cated native as inevitably succeeding because his principles are 
right. The Indian builders think only of what they are doing, 
and how thejy can best produce the effect they desire. In the 
36nxopean systein it is considered more essential that a building, 
;^i^iaity m its details, should be a correct copy of somethii^ 
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than good in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence the difference 
in the result. 

In one other respect India affords a singularly favourable field to the 
student of architecture. In no other countiy of the same extent are 
there so many distinct nationalities, each retaining its old faith and its 
old feelings, and impressing these on its art. There is^ consequently 
no country where the outlines of ethnology ^ aj^died to art'*' can ))c 
ISO easily perceived, or their application to the elucidation of the various 
problems so pre-eminently important. The mode in which the art 
has been pract&ed in Europe for the last three centuries has been 
very confusing. In India it is clear and intelligible. No one can look 
at the subject without seeing its importance, and no one can study 
the art as practised there without recognising what the principles of the 
science really are. 

In addition, however, th these scientific advantages, it will un- 
doubtedly be conceded by those who are , familiar with the subject tliat 
for certain qualities the Indian buildings are unrivalled. They display 
an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of 
detail to be found nowhere else. They may contaiti nothing so sublime 
as the hall at Karnac, nothing so intellectual as the Parthenon, nor so 
constructively grand as a mediaeval cathedral ; but for certain other 
qualities — not perhaps of the highest kind, yet very important in 
architectural art — the Indian buildings stand alone. They conseciuently 
fill up a great gap in our knowledge of the subject, which without them 
would remain a void. 


History. 

One of the greatest difficulties that exist — perhaps the greatest — ■ 
in exciting an interest in Indian antiquities arises from the fact, that 
India has no Instory properly so called, before the Mahomedau invasion 
in the 13th century- Had India been a great united kingdom, like 
China, with a long line of dynasties and well-recorded dates attached to 
them, the task would have been comparatively easy ; but nothing of the 
sort exists or ever existed within her boundaries. On the contrary, 
so far as our knowledge extends, India has always been occupied by 
three or four different races of mankind, who have never amalgamated 
so as to become one people, and each of these races have been again 
subdivided into numerous tribes or small nationalities nearly, sometimes 
wholly, independent of each other — ^and, what is worse than all, not one 
of them ever kept a chronicle or preserved a series of dates commencing 
from any well-known era.^ 

' The following brief r^sum^ of the complete or exhaustive view of the sub- 
priaoipal events in the anrient history, jeot. It is intended only as such a 
of India has no pretensions to being a popular sketch as shall enable the general 
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The absence of any historical record is tlie more striking, because 
India possesses a written literature equal to, if not surpassing in variety 
and extent, that possessed by any other nation, before the invention, or 
at least before the adoption and use, of printing. The Vedas them- 
selves, with their Upanishads and Brahmanas, and the commentaries on 
them, form a literature in themselves of vast extent, and some parts of 
which are as old, possibly older, than any witten works that are now 
known to exist ; and the Puranas, though comparatively modern, make 
up a body of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition such as few 
nations can boast of. Besides this, however, are two great epics, sur- 
passing in extent, if not in merit, those of any ancient nation, and a 
drama of great beauty, written at periods extending through a long 
series of years. In addition to those we have treatises on law, on 
grammar, on astronomy, on metaphysics and mathematics, on almost 
every branch of mental science — a literature extending in fact to some 
10,000 or 11,000 works, but in all this not one book that can be 
called historical. No man in India, so far as is knowm, ever thought 
of recording the events of his own life or of repeating the previous 
experience of others, and it was only at some time subsequent to the 
Christian Era that they ever thought of establishing eras from which"' 
to date deeds or events. 

All this is the more curious because in Ceylon we have, in the 
* Mahawanso,’ and other books of a like nature, a consecutive history 
of that island, with dates which may be depended upon within very 
narrow limits of error, for periods extending from b.c. 250 to the present 
time. At the other extremity of India, we have also in the Raja 
Tarangini of Kashmir, a work Avhich Professor Wilson characterised 
as ‘Hhe only Sanscrit composition yet discovered to which the title 
of History can with any propriety be applied.”^ As we at present, 
however, possess it, it hardly helps us to any historical data earlier 
than the Christian Era, and even after that its dates for some centuries 
are by no means fixed and certain. 

In India Proper, however, we have no such guides as even these, 
but for written history are almost wholly dependent on the Puranas. 
They ^ do furnish us with one list of kings’ names, with the length 
of their reigns, so apparently truthful that they may, within narrow 
limits, be depended upon. They are only, however, of one range 


reader to grasp t’.ie main features of the 
etory to suoli an extent as may enable 
him to understand what follows. In onler 
to make it readable, all references and all 
„ proofs of <lisputed facts have been post- 
p(^ed. They will be found in the body 
of the work, where they are more appro- 
pirik'fee, and the data on which the principal 
' :d^|i^d dates aire wlXJ be found in 


an Appendix especially devoted to their 
discussion. U nfortunately no book exists 
to which the reader could with advantage 
be referred ; and without some such in- 
troductory notice of the political history 
and ethnography the artistic history would 
be nearly, if not wholly, nnintelligible. 

^ ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xv. p. i 
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of dynasties — probably, however, the paramount one — and extend only 
from the accession of Chandragupta — ^the Sandrooottiis of the Grccks-*- 
B.c. 825, to the decline of the Andra dynasty, about A.D. 400 or 408. 
It seems probable we may find sufficient confirmation of these lists 
as far back as the Anjana era, b.o. 691, so as to include the period 
marked by the life and labours of Sakya Muni — the present Buddha 
— in our chronology, with tolerable certainty. All the chronology 
before that period ' is pm’posely and avowedly falsified by the intro- 
duction of the system of Yugs, in order to carry back the origin 
of the Brahmanical system into the regions of the most fabulous 
antiquity. From the 5th century onwards, when the Puranas began 
to be put into their present form, in consequence of the revival of the 
Brahmanical religion, instead of recording contemporary events, they 
purposely confused them so as to maintain their prophetic character, 
and prevent the detection of the falsehood of their claim to an antiquity 
equal to that of the Yedas. For Indian history after the 5th century 
we are consequently left mainly to inscriptions on monuments or on 
copper-plates, to coins, and to the works of foreigners for the necessary 
information with which the natives of the country itself have neglected 
to supply us. These probably will be found eventually to l)e at 
least sufficient for the purposes of chronology. Already such progress 
has been made in the decipherment of inscriptions and the arrange- 
ment of coins, that all the dynasties may be arranged consecutively, 
and even the date of the reigns of almost all the kings in the 
north of India have been already approximately ascertained. In 
the south of India so much has not been done, but this is more 
because there have been fewer labourers in the field than from w^ant 
of materials. There are literally thousands of inscriptions in the south 
which have not been copied, and of the few that have been collected 
only a very small number have been translated ; but they are such 
as to give us hope that, when the requisite amount of labour is 
bestowed upon ihem, we shall be able to fix the chronology of the 
kings of the south with a degree of certainty sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes.^ 

It is a far more difficult task to ascertain whether m shall, ever 
recover the History of India before the time of the advent of Buddha, 
or before the Anjana epoch, b.o. 691. Here we' certainly will find no 
coins or inscriptions to guide Us, and no buildings to illustrate the 
arts, or to mark the position of cities, while all ethnographic traces 
have become so blurred, if not obliterated, that they serve us little as 
guides through the labyrinth. Yet on the other hand there is so large 


^ Almost the only person who has of 
late done anything in this direction is 
Sir Walter Elliot. His papers in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 


and the ‘ Madras Journal * tlirow immense 
light on the subject, but to complete the 
task we want many workers instead of 
only one. 
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a mass of literature — such as it is — bearing on the subject, that we 
cannot but hope that, when a sufficient amount of learning is brouaht 
to bear upon it, the leading features of the history of even that period 
may be recovered. In order, however, to render it available, it will 
not require industry so much as a severe spirit of criticism to 
winnow the few grains of useful truth out of the mass of worthless 
chaff this literature contains. But it does not 'Seem too much to expect 
even this, from the severely critical spirit of the age. Meanwhile, 
the main facts of the case seem to be nearly as follows, in so far as 
it is necessary to state them, in order to make what follows in- 
telligible. 

Aeyans. 

At some very remote period in the world’s history — ^for reasons 
stated in the Appendix I believe it to have been at about the epoch 
called by the Hindus the Kali Yug, or b.c. 3101 — ^the Aryans, a 
Sanscrit-speaking people, entered India across the Upper Indus, coming 
from Central Asia. For a long time they remained settled in the 
Punjab, or on the banks of the Sarasvati, then a more important stream 
than now, the main body, however, still remaining to the westward of 
the Indus. If, however, we may trust our chronology,- we find them 
settled 2000 years before the Christian Era, in Ayodhya, and then in the 
plenitude of their power. It was about that time apparently that the 
event took place which formed the groundwork of the far more modern 
poem known as the ‘Ramayana.’ The pure Aryans, still uncontami- 
nated by admixture with the blood of the natives, then seem to have 
attained the height of their prosperity in India, and to have carried 
their victorious arms, it may be, as far south as Ceylon. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that they at that time formed any 
permanent settlements in the Deccan, but it was at all events opened 
to their missionaries, and by slow degrees imbibed that amount of 
Brahmanism which eventually pervaded the whole of the south. 
Seven or eight hundred years after that time, or it may be about or 
before b.o. 1200, took place those events which form the theme of 
the more ancient epic known as the ‘ Mahabharata,’ which opens 
up an entirely new view of Indian social life. If the heroes of 
that poem were Aryans at all, they were of a much less pure type 
than those who composed the songs of the Vedas, or are depicted in 
the verses of the ^ Ramayana.’ Their polyandry, their drinking bouts, 
their gambling tastes, and love of fighting, mark them as a very 
different race from the peaceful shepherd immigrants of the earlier, 
age, and point much more distinctly towards a Tartar, trans-Hima- 
layan origin, than to the cradle of the Aryan stock in Central Asia. 
4s if to mark the difference of which they themselv^ fejt the e^^istenf e, 
they distinguished themselves, bj name, m belon^ng to a 
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distinct from, and generally antagonistic to, the Solar race, which 
was the proud distinction of the purer and earlier Aryan settlers in 
India. 

Five or six hundred years after this, or about b.c. 700, we again 
find a totally different state of affairs in India. The Aryans no longer 
exist as a separate nationality, and neither the Solar nor the Lunar 
race are the rulers of the earth. The Brahmans have become a priestly 
caste, and share the power with the Kshatriyas, a race of far less purity 
of descent. The Vaisyas, as merchants and husbandmen, have become 
a power, and even the Sudras are acknowledged as a part of the body 
politic ; and, though not mentioned in the Scriptures, the Nagas, or 
Snake people, had become a most influential part of the population. 
They are first mentioned in the ^ Mahabharata,’ where they play a most 
important part in causing the death of Parikshit, which led to the 
great sacrifice for the destruction of the Nagas by Jancmajaya, which 
practically closes the history .of the time. Destroyed, however, they 
were not, as it was under a Naga dynasty that ascended the throne 
of Magadha, in 691, that Buddha was born, B.o. 62B, and the Nagas 
were the people whose conversion placed Buddhism on a secure basis 
in India, and led to its ultimate adoption by Asoka (b.o. 250) as the 
religion of the State.^ 

Although Buddhism was first taught by a prince of the Solar 
race, and consequently of purely Aryan blood, and though its first 
disoij)les were Brahmans, it had as little affinity with the religion of 
the Vedas as Christianity had with the Pentateuch, and its fate was 
the same. The one religion was taught by one of Jewish extraction 
tj the Jews and for the Jews ; but it was ultimately rejected by 
them, and adopted by the Gentiles, who had no affinity of race or 
religion with the inhabitants of Judaea. Though meant originally, no 
doubt, for Aryans, the Buddhist religion was ultimately rejected by* 
the Brahmans, who were consequently utterly eclipsed and superseded 
by it for nearly a thousand years ; and we hear little or nothing of 
them and their religion till thfey reappeared at the court of the great 
Vicramaditya (490-580), when their religion began to assume that 
strange shape which it now still retains in India. In its new form 
it is as unlike' the pure religion of the Vedas as it is possible to conceive 
one religion being to another ; unlike that, also, of the older portions 
of the ‘ Mahabharata ’ ; but a confused mess of local superstitions and 
imported myths, covering up and hiding the Vedantic and Buddhist 
doctrines, which may sometimes be detected as underlying it. What- 
ever it be, however, it cannot be the religion of an Aryan, or even 
of a purely Turanian people, because it was invented by and for as 


1 All this has been so fully g:one into [ Worship/ pp. 63, et that it will not 
by me in my work on ‘ Tree and Serpent ! be necessary to repeat it here. 
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mixed a population as probably were ever gathered together into one 
country — a people whose feelings and superstitions it only too truly 
represents. 

Dravidians. 

Although, therefore, as was hinted above, there might be no great 
difficulty in recovering all the main incidents and leading features of 
the history of the Aryans, from their first entry into India till they 
were entirely absorbed into the mass of the population some time 
before the Christian Era, there could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that their history would fully represent the ancient history 
of the country. The Dravidians are a people who, in historical times, 
seem to have been probably as numerous as the pure Aryans, and at the 
present day form one-fifth of the whole population of India. As 
Turanians, which they seem certainly to be, they belong, it is true, to a 
lower intellectual status than the Aryans^ but they have preserved their 
nationality pure and unmixed, and, such as they were at the dawn of 
history, so they seem to be now. 

Their settlement in India extends to such remote pre-historic 
times, that we cannot feel even sure that we should regard them as 
immigrants, or, at least, as either conquerors or colonists on a large 
scale, but rather as aboriginal in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood. Generally it is assumed that they entered India across the 
Lower Indus, leaving the cognate Brahui in Belochistan as a mark of 
the road by which they came, and, as the affinities of their language 
seem to be with the Ugrians and northern Turanian tongues, this view 
seems probable.’- But they have certainly left no trace of their migra- 
tions anywhere between the Indus and the Nerbudda, and all the facts 
of their history, so far as they are known, would seem to lead to. an 
opposite conclusion. The hypothesis that would represent what we 
know of their, history most correctly would place their original seat in 
the extreme south, somewhere probably not far from Madura or Tanjore, 
and thence spreading fan-like towards the north, till they met the 
Aryans on the Vindhya Mountains. The question, again, is not of 
much importance for our present purposes, as they do not seem to have 
reached that degree of civilisation at any period anterior to the Christian 
Bra which would enable them to practise any of the arts of civilised 
life with success, so as to bring them witliin the scope of a work devoted 
to the history of art. 

It may be that at some future period, when we know more of the 
ancient arts of these Dravidians than we now do, and have become 
fgtoiUar with the remains of the Accadians or early Turanian in- 


. * I)r. Caldwell, the author of the * Dravidian Grammar/ is the greatest and most 
v tmet worthy a4Vg|eate of this view'. > ' 
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habitants of Babylonia, \vc may detect affinities whicli may throw some 
light on this very obscure pai*t of history. At present, however, the 
indications are much too hazy to be at all relied upon. Geographically, 
however, one thing seems tolerably clear. If the Dravidians came into 
India in historical times, it was not from Central Asia that they 
migrated, but from Babylonia, or some such southern region of tlie 
Asiatic continent. 


Dasyus. 

In addition to these two great distinct and opposite nationalities, 
there exists in India a third, which, in pre-Buddhist times, was as 
numerous, perhaps even more so, thaii either the Aryans or Dravidians, 
but of whose history we know even less than we do of the two others. 
Ethnologists have not yet been even able to agree on a name by 
whicli to call them. I have suggested Dasyus,’- a slave people, as 
that is. the name by which the Aryans designated them when they 
found them there on their first entrance into India, and subjected them 
to their sway. Whoever they were, they seem to have been a people 
of a very inferior intellectual capacity to either the Aryans or I)ra- 
^ndians, and it is by no means clear that they could ever of thcnir 
s^ilves have risen to such a status as either to form a great community 
capable of governing themselves, and consequently having a history,^ 
or whether they must always have remained in the low and barbarous 
j)osition in which we now find some of their branches. When the 
Aryans first entered India they seem to have found them occupying 
the whole valley of the Ganges— the whole country in fact between 
the Yindhya and the Himalayan Mountains.^ At present they are only 
found in anything like purity in the mountain ranges that bound 
that great plain. There they are known as Bhils, Coles, Sontals, 
Nagas, and other mountains tribes. But they certainly form the lowest 
underlying stratum of the population over the whole of the Gangetic 
plain.*** So far as their affinities have been ascertained, they are with 


^ ‘ Tjpe and Serpent "Worship,’ pp. 24:4:~ 
247. 

® Iq Arrian there is a curious passage 
which seems certainly to refer to this 
people. “ During the space,” he says, “ of 
6042 years in which the 153 monarchs 
reigned, the Indians had the liberty of 
being governed by their own laws only 
twice, once for about 200 years, and after 
that for about 120 years.” — ‘ Indioa,’ oh. 
ix. The Puranas, as may be supposed, 
do not help us to identify these two periods. 

® I cannot help fancying that they 


occupied some part of southern India, and 
even Ceylon, before the arrival of the 
Dravidians. It seems difficult otherwise 
to account for the connection between 
Behar and Ceylon in early ages, and the 
spread of Buddhism in that island leaping 
over the countries which had been Dra- 
vidianised. 

^ I cannot help suspecting that the 
Gonds also belong to this northern race. 
It is true they speak a language closely 
allied to the Tamil ; but langnage, tliough 
invaluable as a guide, is near^tselwhs 
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the trans-Himalayan population, and it either is that they entered 
India through the passes of that gi’eat mountain range, or it migSt 
be more correct to say that the Thibetans are a fragment of a great 
population that occupied both the northern and southern slope of that 
great chain of hills at some very remote pre-historic time. 

Whoever they were, they were the people who, in remote times, 
were apparently the worshippers of Trees and Serpents; but what 
interests us more in them, and makes the inquiry into their history 
more desirable, is that they were the people who first adopted Buddhism 
in India, and they, or their congeners, are the only people who, in 
historic times, as now, adhered, or still adhere to, that form of faith. 
No purely Aryan people ever w^ere, or ever could be, Buddhist, nor, so 
far as I know, were any Drajvidian community ever converted to that 
faith. But in Bengal, in Ceylon, in TMbet, Burmah, Siam, and 
China, wherever a Thibetan people exists, or a people allied to them, 
there Buddhism flourished and now prevails. But in India the 
Dravidians resisted it in the south, and a revival of Aryanism abolished 
it in the north. 

Architecturally, there is no difficulty in defining the limits of the 
Dasyu province : wherever a square tower-like temple exists with a 
perpendicular base, but a curvilinear outline above, such as that shoTO 
in the woodcut on the following page, there we may feel certain of the 
existence, past or present, of a people of Dasyu extraction, retaining 
their purity very nearly in the direct ratio to the number of these 
temples found in the district. Were it not consequently for the diffi- 
culty of introducing new names and obtaining acceptance to what is 
unfamiliar, the proper names for the style prevaihng in northern 
India would be Dasyu style, instead of Indo-Aryan or Dasyu-Aryan 
which I have felt constrained to adopt. No one can accuse the pure 
Aryans of introducing this form in India, or of building temples at 
ill, or of worshipping images of Siva or Yishnu, with which these 
temples are filled, and they consequently have little title to confer 
their name on the style. The Aryans had, however, become so impure 
in blood before these temples were erected, and were so mixed up 
with the Dasyus, and had so influenced their religion and the arts, 
that it may be better to retain a name which sounds famihar, and does 
not too sharply prejudge the question. Be this as it may, one thing 
seems tolerably clear, that the regions occupied by the Aryans in 
India were conterminous 'with those of the Dasyus, or, in other words. 


a test of affinity. The Eoraans imposed 
their language on all the diverse nation- 
alities of Italy, France, and Spain. We 
have imposed ours on the Cornish, and 
fast teaching the Irish, Welsh, and 
;i©otltoi to abandon tWir 


tongue for ours, and the process is rapidly 
going on elsewhere. The manners and 
customs of the Gonds exe all similar to 
those of the Coles or Khonds, though, 
it is true, they speak a Dravidian tongue- 
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that the Aryans conquered the whole . of the aboriginal or native 
tribes who occupied the plains of northern India, and ruled over 
them to such an extent as materially to influence their religion and 
their arts, and also very materially to modify even their language. 
So much so, indeed, that after some four or five thousand years of 
domination we should not be surprised if we have some difficulty in 
recovering traces of the original population, and could probably not 
do so, if some fragments of the people had not sought I’cfuge in the 
hills on the north and south of the gi’eat Gangetic plain, and there have 
i:emained fossilised, or at least sufficiently permanent for purposes of 
investigation. 



Hindu Temple, Bancorah. 


SisuNAGA Dynasty, b.c. C9l to 325. 

Leaving these, which must, , for the present at least, be considered 
as practically pre-historic times, we tread on surer ground when we 
approach the period when Buddha was bom, and devoted his life to 
rescue man from sin and suffering. There seems very little reason 
for doubting that he was born in the year 623, in the reign of Bim- 
basara, the fifth king of this dynasty, and died b.o. 543, at the age of 
eighty years, in the eighth year of Ajattasatru, the eighth king. Hew 
sources of information are opening out so rapidly regarding these 
times, that there seems little doubt we shall before long be able 
to recover a perfectly authentic account of the political events 
of that period, and as perfect a picture of the manners and the 
customs of those days. It is too true, however, that those who wrote 
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the biography of Buddha in subsequent ages so overlaid the simple 
narrative of his life, with fables and absurdities, that it is now difficult 
to separate the wheat from the chaff ; but we have sculptm’es extending 
back to within three centuries of his death, at which time we may 
fairly assume that a jDurer tradition and corrector version of the Scrip- 
tures must have prevailed. Prom what has recently occurred, we may 
hope to creep even further back than this, and eventually to find early 
illustrations which will enable us to exercise so sound a criticism on the 
books as to enable us to restore the life of Buddha to such an extent, 
as to place it among the authentic records of the benefactors of 
mankind. 

Immense progress has been made during the last thirty or forty 
years in investigating the origin of Buddhism, and the propagation 
of its doctrines in India, and in communicating the knowledge so 
gained to the public in Europe. Much, however, remains to be done 
before the story is complete, and divested of all the absm^dities which 
subsequent commentators have heaped upon it ; and more must yet be 
effected before the public can be rendered familiar with what is so 
essentially novel to them. Still, the leading events in the life of the 
founder of the religion are simple, and sufficiently well ascertained for 
all practical purposes.^ 

The founder of this religion was one of the last of a long line 
of kings, known as the Solar dynasties, who, from a period shortly 
subsequent to the advent of the Aryans into India, had held para- 
mount sway in Ayodhya — ^the modern Oude. About the 12th or 18th 
century b.c. they were superseded by another race of much less 
purely Aryan blood, known as the Lunar race, who transferred the 
seat of power to capitals situated in the northern parts of the Doab. 
In consequence of this, the lineal descendants of the Solar kings 
were reduced to a petty principality at the foot of the Himalayas, 
where Sakya Muni was born about 628 b.c. For twenty-nine years 
he enjoyed the pleasures, and followed the occupations, usual to the 
men of his rank and position; but at that age, becoming painfully 
impressed by the misery incident to human. existence, he determined 
to devote the rest of his life to an attempt to alleviate it. For this 
purpose he forsook his parents and wife, abandoned friends and all 
the advantages of his position, and, for the following fifty-one years, 
devoted himself steadily to the task he had set before himself. Years 
were spent in the meditation and mortification necessary to fit himself 


^ The most pleasing of the histories 
of Buddha, written wholly from a Euro- 
pean point of view, is that of Barth^emy 
St. Hilaire, Paris. Of those partially 
native, partly European, are those of 
Bishop Bigandet, from the Burmese le- 


gends, and the ‘Romantic History of 
Buddha,’ translated from the Chinese 
by the Rev. S. Beal, The ‘ Latita Vis- 
tara,’ translated by Foucaud, is more 
modem than these, and consequently 
more fabulous and absurd. 
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for his mission ; the rest of his long life was devoted to wandering 
from city to city, teaching and preaching, and doing everything that 
gentle means could effect to disseminate the doctrines which he 
believed were to regenerate the world, and take the sting out of Imnmn 
misery. 

He died, or, in the phraseology of his followers, o])tained Nirvana. — • 
was absorbed into the deity — at Kusinara, in northern Hehur, in the 
80th year of his age, 548 years ^ b.o. 

With the information that is now fast accumulating around the 
subject, there seems no great difficulty in understanding why the 
mission of Sakya Muni was so successful as it proved to be. Tie 
was born at a time when the purity of the Aryan races in India had 
become so deteriorated by the constant influx of less pure tribes from 
the north and west, that their power, and conse(iuentIy their influence, 
was fast fading away. At that time, too, it seems that the native 
races had, from long familiarity with the Aryans, ac(iuired such a 
degree of civilisation as led them to desire something like equality 
with their masters, who were probably always in a numerical minority 
in most parts of the valley of the Ganges. In such a condition of 
things the preacher was sure of a willing audience who j)ro(5laime(l 
the abolition of caste, and taught that all men, of whatevei* nation 
or degree, had an equal chance of reaching happiness, and ultimately 
heaven, by the jDractice of virtue, and by that only. The 8ubje(^t 
races — ^the Turanian Dasyus — ^hailed him as a deliverer, and it was 
by them that the religion was ado|)ted and proclaimed, aiul that of the 
Aryan Brahmans was for a time obliterated, or at least ovcrsiiadowed 
and obscured. 

It is by no means clear how far Buddha was successful in convert- 
ing the multitude to his doctrines during his lifetime. At his death, 
the first synod was held at Eajagriha, and five hundred monks of a 
superior order, it is said, were assembled there on that occasion,'-* and 
if so they must have represented a great multitude. But the accounts 
of this, and of the second convocation, held 100 years afterwards 
at Vaisali, on the Gundnek, have not yet had the full light of recent 
investigation brought to bear upon them. Indeed the whole annals 
of the Naga dynasty, from the death of Buddha, B.o. 548, to the 
accession of Ohandragupta 825, are about the least satisfactory of 
the period. Those of Ceylon were purposely falsified in order to 
carry back the landing of Vyjya, the first conqueror from TCalinga, 
to a period coincident with the date of Buddha’s death, while a period 


^ There may possibly be an error of 
forty to sixty years in this date ; but, on 
the whole, that here given is supported 
by the greatest amount of concurrent testi- 
mony, and may, after all, prove to be 


minutely correct. 

® ‘ Fo^ ICou4 Ki,* XXV. ch. 11 : ‘Mahn- 
wanso,’ V. p. 20 ; ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ vol. vi. 527. 
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apparently of sixty years at least elapsed between the two events. 
All this may, however, be safely left to future explorers. We have 
annals and coins, ^ and we may recover inscriptions and sculptures 
belonging to this period, and, though it is most improbable we shall 
recover any architectural remains, there are evidently materials existing 
which, when utilised, may suffice for the purpose. 

The kings of this dynasty seem to have been considered as of a 
low caste, and were not, consequently, in favour either with the 
Brahman or, at that time, with the Buddhist ; and no events which 
seem to have been thought worthy of being remembered, except the 
second convocation, are recorded as happening in their reigns, after 
the death of the great Ascetic — or, at all events, of being recor.led 
in such annals as we possess. 

Maurya Dynasty, b.c. 825 to 188. 

The case was widely different with the Maurya dynasty, which 
was certainly one of the most brilliant, and is fortunately one of the 
best known, of the ancient dynasties of India. The first king was 
Ohandragupta, the Sandrocottus of the Greeks, to whom Megasthenes 
was sent as ambassador by Seleucus, the successor of Alexander in 
the western parts of his Asiatic empire. It is from his narrative — 
now unfortunately lost — that the Greeks acquired almost all the 
knowledge they possessed of India at that period. The country was 
then divided into 120 smaller principalities, but the Maurya residing 
in Palibothra — the modern Patna — seems 'to have exercised a para- 
mount sway over the whole. It was not, however, this king, but his 
grandson, the great Asoka (b.c. 272 to 286), who raised this dynasty 
to its highest pitch of prosperity and power. Though utterly un- 
known to the Greeks, we have from native sources a more complete 
picture of the incidents of his reign than of any ancient sovereign of 
India. The great event that made him famous in Buddhist history 
was his corivemion to that faith, and the zeal he showed in propa- 


* One coin at least of the period is well 
known. It belongs to a king called 



Knnanda or Krananda, generally assumed 
to be one of the nine Nandas with whom 
this dynasty closed In the centre, on 
one side^ is a Da@oba with the usual 
Biid4hi8t ^risul emblem oyer it, and a 
serpent b^W lir on the right the Baored 


Tree, on the left a Swastica with an altar ? 
on the other side a Imly with a lotus (Sri ?) 
witlx an animal usually called a deer, but 
from its tail more probably a horse, with 
two serpents standing on their tails over 
its head, which have been mistaken for 
horns. Over the animal is an altar, with 
an umbrella over it. In fact, a complete 
epitome of emblems known on the monu- 
ments of the period, but savouring much 
more of Tree and Serpent worship than 
of Buddhism, as it is now known. * Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* to}. 1 
(N.S.) p. 447, et . 
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gating the doctrines of his new religion. He did, in fact, for Buddhism, 
exactly what Constantine did for Christianity, and at about the same 
distance of time from the death of tlie founder of the faith. From 
a struggling sect he made it the religion of the Stale, and estal>lishe(l it 
on the basis on which it lasted supreme for Tiearly 1000 yea,rs. In 
order to render his subjects familiar with the doctrines of his new 
faith, he caused a series of edicts embodying them to be engrav’ed on 
rocks near Peshawur, in Gujerat, in the valley of the Dliooii under the 
Himalayas, in Cuttack, and in several intermediate places. He held 
the third and greatest convocation of the faithful in his ca,pital at 
Patna, and, on its dissolution, sent missionaries to spread the faitli in 
the Yavana country, whose capital was Alexandria, near the present 
city of Cabul. Others were despatched to Kashmir and Gandhara ; 
one was sent to the Himawanta — the valleys of the Himalaya, and 
possibly part of Thibet ; others were despatched to the Maharatta 
country, and to three other places in Central and Western India 
which have not yet been identified with certainty. Two missionaries 
were sent to the Souverna Bhumi, a place now known as Thatun 
on the Sitang river, in Pegu, and his own son and daugliter wertj 
deputed to Ceylon.^ All those countries, in fact, which might ])e 
called foreign, but which- were inhabited by races who might in any 
way be supposed to be allied to the Dasyus of Bengal, were then 
sought to be converted to the faith. He also formed alliances with 
Antiochus the Great, Antigonus, and with Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
Magas of Gyrene, for the establishment of hospitals and the protection 
of his co-religionists in their countries. More than, all this, he built 
innumerable topes and monasteries all over the country ; and, though 
none of those now existing can positively be identified as those 
actually built by him, there seems no reason whatever for doubting that 
the sculptured rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, the caves at Bhara- 
bar in Behar, some of those at Udyagiri in Cuttack, and the oldest 
of those in the Western Ghto were all erected or excavated during 
the existence of this dynasty, if not by him himself. These, with 
inscriptions and coins, and such histories as exist, make up a mass of 
materials for a picture of India during this dynasty such as no other 
can present ; and, above all, they offer a complete representation of the 
religious forms and beliefs of the kings and people, which render any 
mistake regarding them impossible. It was Buddhism, but* without 
a personal Buddha, and with Tree and Sei'pent worship cropping up 
in eveiy unexpected corner. 

There is certainly no dynasty in the whole range of ancient Indian 


* All these particulars, it need hardly 
be said, are taken from tlie 12th and 
16th chapters of the ‘ Mahawanso/ con- 


firmed by the inscriptions themselves and 
the relics found at Sanohi, to all which 
reference will he made hereafter. 
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history that would better repay the labour of an exhaustive investi- 
gation than that of these Maurya kings. Not only were they the 
first in historical times who, so far as we know, united the whole of 
India into one great kingdom, but they were practically the first who 
came in contact with European civilisation and Western politics. 
More than even this, it is probably owing to the action of the third 
king of this dynasty that Buddhism, from being the religion of an 
obscure sect, became, at one time, the faith of a tliird of the human 
race, and has influenced the belief and the moral feelings of a greater 
number of men than any other religion that can be named. 

Fortunately, the materials for such a monograph as is required 
are abundant, and every day is adding to them. It is to this dynasty, 
and to it only, that must be applied all those passages in classical 
authors which describe the internal state of India, and they are neither 
few nor insignificant. Though the Hindus themselves cannot be 
said to have contributed much history, they have given us, in the 
^ Mudra Rakshasa,’ ^ a poetical version of the causes of the revolution 
that placed the Mauryas on the throne. But, putting these aside, 
their own inscriptions give us dates, and a i)erfectly authentic con- 
temporary account of the religious faith and feelings of the period ; 
while the numerous bas-reliefs of the rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut 
afford a picture of the manners, customs, and costumes of the day, 
and a gauge by which we can measure their artistic status and judge 
how , far their art was indigenous, how far influenced by foreign 
elements. The dates of the kings of this dynasty are also perfectly 
well known,^ and the whole framework of their history depends so 
completely on contemporary native monuments, that there need be no 
real uncertainty regarding any of the outlines of the picture when once 
the subject is fairly grasped and thoroughly handled. 

It is the firmest standpoint we have from which to judge of Indian 
civilisation and history, whether looking to the past or to the futui*e, 
and it is one that gives a veiy high idea of the position at which the 
Hindus had arrived before they came practically into contact with the 
civilisation of the West. 


SuNGA Dynasty, b.c. 188 to 76. 

Kanwa Dynasty, b.o. 76 to 81. 

Histoiy affords us little beyond the dates of the kings’ reigns for the 
next two dynasties, but there seems no reason to doubt the general 


^ Wilson's ‘Hindu Drama,’ vol. xii. 
p. 161, et seqq.f edition 1871, 

® Lassen, it is true, brings these dates 
down by ten y^rs below where I have 


pl^Oed^ih;. O^t he overlo''ks the fact tliat 


according to his hypothesis Asoka, in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, would claim 
Magas as his ally ten or twelve years after 
his death, which is improbable. 

€ 2 
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correctness with which these are recorded in the Piiranas, and ])y 
degrees we are collecting inscrij)tions and finding caves that certainly 
belong to their time, so that we may hope to breathe life into what 
has hitherto appeared only a dry list of naineSo Snch insf;riptions 
as bear their names have yet only been disco\'ered on the western 
caves at Karli, Nassick, and similar places, but there seems no reason 
for doubting that they reigned also in Magadha, and, if so, ovoi 
Orissa, so that we may look for further information regarding them 
on the eastern as well as on the western side of India. These 
dynasties were not, however, apparently known to the Greeks, and, 
being Buddhist, are passed over in comparati^’e silence in the Puranas. 
It is thus only from their monuments that we can hope to reciover 
their history. Up to the present time, those identified as belonging to 
them are few and far between, but they have not yet been systematL(.!ally 
searched for, and till this is done there is no reason to despair of 
ultimate success. 


Andra Dynasty, b.o. 81 to a.d. 420. 

The dynasty that succeeded to these Rois faineants is — after the 
Mauiyas — the most important of all those about this i)eri()d of Indian 
history. To the classical authors they are known as the Andrm, in 
the Puranas as Andrabrityas, and in the inscriptions as Satakarnis or 
Satavahanas ; but under whatever name, notwithstanding occasional 
periods of depression, they played a most important part in the 
history of India, during more than four centuries and a half. Latterly 
they have been very much overlooked in cotisequence of their leaving 
no coins behind them, while it is from numismatic researches, 
principally, that precision has been given to much of the history of 
the period. The dynasties in India, however, who practically intro- 
duced coinage within her limits, all came across the Indus as strangers 
bringing with them an art they had learnt from the Bactrians, oi 
those who succeeded them in the north-west. The Andras, being a 
native dynasty of Central India, had no coinage of importance, 
and have consequently no place in these numismatic researches ; 
they have, however, left many and most interesting inscriptions in 
the western caves, and traces of their existence occur in many parts 
of India. 

Architecturally, their history begins with the gateways of the Tope 
at Sanchi ; the southern or oldest of these was almost certainly erected 
during the reign of the first Satakarni in the first quarter of the 
1st century — while Christ was teaching at Jerusalem — and the other 
three in the course of that century. It ends with the completion of 
the rail at Amravati, which with almost equal certainty was com- 
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nienced in the first quarter of the 4th century, and completed about 
A.r>. 450.1 

Between these two monuments there is no great difficulty in filling 
up the architectural picture from the caves, at Nassick and Ajunta, 
and other places in western India, and more materials will no doubt 
eventually be discovered. 

The history of this dynasty is more than usually interesting for 
our purposes, as it embraces nearly the whole period during which 
Buddhism reigned almost supreme in India. It became the state re- 
ligion, it is true, two centuries earlier under Asoka, but there is no 
reason for believing that the Vedic religion or Brahmanism vanished 
immediately. During the first four centuries, however, of the Christian 
Bra we have not a trace of a Hindu building or cave, and, so far as any 
material evidence goes, it seems that Buddhism at the time was the 
religion of the land. It cannot, of course, be supposed that the Hindu 
faith was wholly obliterated, but it certainly was dormant, and in 
abeyance, and, to use a Buddhist expression, the yellow robes shone 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

It was during the reign of these Andras, though not by them, that 
the fourth convocation was held by Kanishka, in the north of India, 
and the new doctrine, the Mahayana, introduced by Nag4rjuna — 
a change similar to . that made by Gregory the Great when he 
established the Olmrch, as opposed to the primitive forms of Christi- 
anity, at about the same distance of time from the death of the 
founder of the religion. My impression is, that this convocation was 
held in the last quarter of the first century of om' era, probably 79. 
Certain at least it is, that it was about that time that Buddhism was 
first practically introduced .iuto China, Thibet, and Buimah, and 
apparently by missionaries sent out from this as they were from the 
third convocation. 

It was towards the end of the reign of the Andras that Fa Hian 
visited India (a.d. 400). As his objects in doing so were entirely of a 
religious nature, he does not allude to worldly politics, nor give us a 
king’s name we can identify; but the picture we gather from his 
narrative is one of peace and prosperity in so far as the countiy is 
concerned, and of supremacy for his religion. Heretics are, it is 
true, mentioned occasionally, but they are few and far between. 
Buddhism was then certainly the religion of the north, especially m 
the north-west of India ; but even then there were symptoms of a change, 
in the central provinces and outlying parts of the country. 


1 For complete details of these two j ship,’ which is practically devoted to a 
ted ,^e date^ reader is des<^iptioD. of these two mounmeats. 
afed Wor- 1 
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■ Guptas, 319 to 405. 

Ballabhis, 405 TO 712 (?). 

At the time when Fa Hian was visiting the sacred })laces in India, 
the power of the Andra dynasty was passing away. It had culmi- 
nated with Gautamiputra (312 to 333), and they were fast sinking into 
a second-class position among Indian princes. The dynasty tliat snjier- 
seded them was that of the Guptas, who, at the end of tlie fourth 
century of our era, seem to have attained to the position of lords 
paramount in northern India. They date their inscriptions, which 
are numerous and interesting, from an era established by the Andra 
king Gautamiputra, four cycles of CO years each, or 240 years after the 
Saka era of a.d. 79, or in 319 ; but it was not apparently till under the 
third king, Samudra, about 380, that they really obtained the empire 
of northern India, which they retained till the death of Skandagupta, 
about the year 4G5, or it may be a little later. 

It is during their reign that we first perceive in higli places the 
germs of that change which was gradually creeping over the religious 
system of India. That the Guptas were patrons of Buddhism is evident 
from the gifts Chandragupta 11. made to the tope at Satujhi in the 
year 400, and recorded on the rail of that Monument, but their other 
inscriptions, on the lats at Allahabad and Bhitari, show a de(jided, 
tendency towards Hinduism, but a class of Hhiduism which was still 
far removed from the wild extravagances of the Puranas. There seetns 
little doubt that the boar at Erun, and the buildings there, belong to 
this dynasty, and are consequently among the earliest if iiot the very 
oldest temples in India, dedicated to the new religion, which was then 
raising its head in defiance to Buddhism. . 

From their coins and inscriptions, we may feel certain that the 
Guptas possessed when in the plenitude of their power the whole of 
northern India with the province of Gujerat, but how far the boasts 
of Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar were justified is l)y no means 
clear. If that inscription is to be believed, the whole of the southern 
country as far as Ceylon, together with Assam and Nepal, were subject 
to their sway. However brilliant it may have been, their power was 
of short duration. Gujerat and all the western provinces were wrested 
from them by the Ballabhis, about the year 465, and a new kingdom 
then founded by a dynasty bearing that name, which lasted till the 
great catastrophe, which about two and a half centuries aftei^wards 
revolutionised India, 


Ujjaiit Dynasty. 

Although it was becoming evident in the time of the Guptas that, 
a change was creeping over the religious belief of India^ it was r^ot 
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then that the blow was struck which eventually proved fatal, but by 
a dynasty wdiich succeeded them in Central India. Being Hindus, 
we know less that is authentic about their history than about the 
Buddhist dynasties, who lived to inscribe their names on rocks and in 
>caves ; l)ut there seems very little doubt that the great Vicramaditya 
reigned in Malwa from 495 to 530, though the Hindus, in order to 
.connect his name with an era they thought fit to establish 56 years b.c., 
have done all they can to mystify and obscure the chronology of the 
period. Notwithstanding this, it seems perfectly clear that about 
this time there reigned in central India a king who, by his liberality 
.and magnificence, ac(j[uired a renown among the Hindus, only second 
to that obtahied by Solomon among the Jews. By his patronage of 
literature and his encouragement of art, his fame spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, and to this day his name is quoted 
as the symbol of all that is great and magnificent in India. What is 
more to our present purpose, he was an undoubted patron of the 
Brahmanical religion, a worshipper of Siva and Vishnu, and no 
tradition associates his xiame directly or indirectly with anytliing 
connected with Buddhism. Unfortunately we have no buildings which 
•can be attributed to him, and no inscriptions. But the main fact of 
a Brahmanical king reigning and acquiring such influence in Central 
India at that time is only too significant of the declining position of the 
Buddhist religion at that period. 

‘His successor, Siladitya, seems to have returned to the old faith, 
n.nd during his long reign of sixty years to have adhered to the Buddhist 
doctrines. 

In the beginning of the next century, after a short period of anarchy, 
we find a second Siladitya seated on the throne of Canouge as lord 
paramount in India, and, during a prosperous reign of thiity-eight to 
forty years, exercising supreme sway in that country. It was during 
his reign that the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang visited India, and 
gave a much more full and graphic account of what he saw than his 
predecessor Pa Hian. Nothing can be more characteristic of the state 
of religious feeling, and the spirit of toleration then prevailing, than the 
fdte given by this king at Allahabad in the year 648, at which the kings 
of Ballabhi and Kamarupa (Assam) were present. The king being 
himself a BMdhist, the first days were devoted to the distribution, 
among the followers of that religion, of the treasures accumulated during 
the previous five years, but then came the turn of the Brahmans, who 
were treated with equal honour and liberality ; then followed the f^te 
of the other sects, among whom the Jains appear conspicuous. AH 
were feasted and f6ted, and sent away laden with gifts and mementos of 
the magnifioende and liberality of the great king. 

Pleasant as this picture is to look upon, it is evident that such a 
o4 pould hardly be stable, and it was in vain to expect 
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that peace could long be maintained between a rising and ani])itions 
sect, and one which was fast sinking into decay ; ai>parent]y l)eneath 
the load of an overgrown priesthood. Accordingly ^ve iind tiuit ten 
years after the death of Siladifcya troubles supervened as ])ro])hesied,^ 
and the curtain soon descends on the great dramui of the history of 
northern India, not to be raised again for nearly three centuries. It 
is true, we’ can still follow the history of the Balia])hi8 for some little 
time longer, and it would be satisfactory if we (X)uld fix the date of 
their destruction with precision, as it was the event whi(di in the Hindu 
mind is considered the closing act of the drama,. If it was desti'oyed 
by a foreign enemy, it must have been by the Moslem, either l)efore oi 
during the time Mohammed Kasim, a.h. 712, 7K-5. It was a flourish- 
ing city in 640, when visited by Hiouen Thsang, and fn)m that time, 
till the death of Kasim, the Moslems were in such power on the Indus, 
and their historians tell us the events of these years in such detail, 
that no other foreigner could have crossed the river during that ])erio<l. 
If it perished by some internal revolution of convulsion, whi<jh is more 
probable, it only shared the fate that overtook all northern India aI)ont 
this i^eriod. Strange to say, even the Moslems, then In the plenitude 
of their power during the Khalifat of Bagdad, njtired from their 
Indian conquests, as if the seething cauldron were too hot for even them 
to exist within its limits. 

The more southern dynasty of the Chalukyas of Kalyan sticnn to 
have retained their power down to about 750, and may, up to that 
time, have exercised a partial sway to the north of the Nerhndda, but 
after that we lose all sight of them ; while, as a closing act in the 
great drama, the Raja Tarangini represents the King of Kashmir — 
Lalitaditya — as conquering India from north to south, and subjecting 
all the five kingdoms, into which it was nominally divided, to his 
imperious sway. 

We need not stop now to inquire whether this “was exactly wliat 
happened or not. It is sufficient for present purposes to know that 
about the middle of the 8th century a dark cloud settled over the 
north of India, and that during the next two centuries she was tom 
to pieces by internal troubles, which have left nothing but negative 
evidence of their existence. During that period no event took place 
of which we have any record ; no dynasty rose to sufficient distitiction 
to be quoted even in the lists of the bard; no illustrious name 
appears whose acts have been recorded ; no buildings were erected of 
which we have a trace ; ^ and but few inscriptions engraved. Dark 


^ ‘ Vio et Voyages <ie Hionen Thsang/ 
i, p. 215. It need hardly be said that all 
these particulars are taken from the tliree 
volumes relating his Indian experiences, 
translated by Stanislas JuUen. 


® This does not apply to Orissa, which, 
from its remote situation, and having at 
that time no resident Buddhist popula- 
t:on, seems to have escaped being diawr 
into the vortex of th^se troubles. 
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seems to luive settled over the land, and whether we shall ever be 
able to penetrate into its mysteries seems more than doubtful. 

Wlien li.e;hb a^min ap])ears in the middle of the 10th century the 
scene is wonderfully ehan<(ed. Buddhism had practically disappeared 
in the north and west at least, thou^di it still lingered on in Bengal, 
and Jainism had supplanted it in most places ; but the mass of the 
people had become followers of Vishnu or Siva. New dynasties had 
arisen which, though they try to trace them lineage back to the 
troublous times when Ballabhi fell, were new to Indian history. Old 
India had passed away, and the history of modern India was about 
to opn. The old dynasties had become extinct, and the Rajput 
races were gaily step])ing forward to assume their places— too soon, 
alas ! to ))e engaged in a life or death struggle with the most 
implacable foe to tlieir race and religion that India has ever known* 
It was a cruel Nemesis tliat their victories over the Buddhists should 
soon have been followed by the fatal siege at Somnath in 1024, 
and the fight on the banks of the Ghaghar in 1193, which practically 
laid India at the feet of the Moslem invader, and changed the whole 
coiiiBc of her sul)8c<|uent career. But, as hinted above, with the 
appearance of the Moslem on the scene, our chronological difficulties 
cease, and the subject need not therefore be further pursued in this 
introduction. 


Immigrations. 

From the above brief sketch of ancient Indian history it may be 
gathered that it is doubtful whether we shall ever be able to clothe 
with solid flesh the skeleton of history which is all we possess anterior 
to the advent of, Buddha. It is also possible that pious frauds may 
have so confused the sequence of events between his death and the 
rise of the Mauiyas, that there will be great difficulty in I’estoring 
that period to anything like completeness. But for the thousand 
years that elaped between “the revenge of Chanakya” and the fall 
of Ballabhi the materials are ample, and when sufficient industry is 
applied to their elucidation there is little doubt that the whole may 
be made clear and intelligible. It does not fall within the scope of 
this work to attempt such a task,; but it is necessary to endeavour 
to make its outlines clear, as, without this being done, what follows 
will be utterly unintelligible ; while, at the same time, one of the 
principal objects of this work is to point out how the architecture, 
which is one important branch of the evidence, may be brought to bear 
on the subject. 

No direct evidence, however, derived only from events that ocomred 
in India itself, would suflB.oe to make the phenomena of her history 
taking. into account the successive migrations of tribes 
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and peoples who, in all ages, so far as wc know, poured across the Indus 
from the westward to occupy her fertile plains. 

As mentioned above, the great master fact that explains almost 
all we know of the ancient history of India is our knowledge that 
two or three thousand years before the ])irth of Christ a Ha,i]SGrit- 
jspeaking nation migrated from the valleys of the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
They crossed the Indus in such numbers as to iinjn’ess their civilisation 
and their language on the whole of the north of India, and this to 
•such an extent as practically to obliterate, as far as history is concerned, 
the original inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, whoever they 
may have been. At the time when this migration took place the 
power and civilisation of Central Asia wore concentrated on the lower 
Euphrates, and the Babylonian empire never seems to have extended 
across the Carmanian desert to the eastward. The road, conse(juently, 
between Bactria and India was open, and nations might jiass and 
re-pass between the two countries without fear of interruption from any 
other people. 

If any of the ancient dynasties of Babylonia extended their power 
towards the East, it was along the coast of Gedrosia, and not in a 
north-easterly direction. It is, indeed, by no means improba))le, as 
hinted above, that the origin of the Dravidians may be found among 
the Accadian or in some of the Turanian peoples who occupied soutliern 
Babylonia in ancient times, and who may, either by sea or land, have 
passed to the western shores of India. Till, however, further informa- 
tion is available, this is mere speculation, though probal>ly in the 
direction in which truth may hereafter be found. 

When the seat of power was moved northward to Nineveh, the 
Assyrians seem to have occupied the country eastward of the Oaspiati 
in sufficient force to prevent any further migration. At least, after 
that time — say b.o, 1000 — we have no further trace of any Aryan 
tribe crossing the Indus going eastward, and it seems maitily to have 
been a consequence of this cutting off of the supply of fresh blood that 
the purity of their race in India was so far weakened as to admit of 
the Buddhist reform taking root, and being adopted to the extent it 
.afterwards attained. 

During the period of the Achemsenian sway, the Persians cer- 
tainly occupied the countries about the Oxus in sufficient strength 
to prevent any movement of the peoples. So essentially indeed 
had Bactria and Sogdiana become parts of the Peirnn empire, that 
Alexander was obliged to turn aside from his direct route to conquer 
them, as well as the rest of the kingdom of Darius, before advancing 
•on India. 

Whether it were founded for that purpose or not, the little Greek 
kingdom of Bactria was sufficiently powerful, while it lasted, to keep 
the barbarians in check ; but when about the year 127-126 B.C.^ 
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the Yuechi and other cognate tribes invaded Sogdiana, and finally 
about 120 B.c. conquered the whole of Bactria,^ they opened a new 

chapter in the history of India, the effects of which are felt to the 

present day. 

It is not yet quite clear how soon after the destruction of the 
Bactrian kingdom these Turanian tribes conquered Cabul, and occu- 
pied the country between that city and the Indus. Certain it is, 
however, that they were firmly seated on the banks of that river 
before the Christian Era, and under the great king Kanishka had 
become an Indian power of very considerable importance. The 
date of this king is, unfortunately, one of those small puzzles that 
still remain to be solved. Generally, it is supposed he reigned till 
about twenty to forty years after Chiist.^ Evidence, however, has 
lately been brought to light, which seems to prove that he was the 
founder of the Saka era, a.d. 79, and that his reign must be placed 

in the last quarter of the first century of our era, instead of in the 

earlier half.® 

Be this as it may, it seems quite certain that the power of these 
Turuska kings spread over the whole Punjab, and extended as fai* 
at least as Muttra on the Jumna, in the first century of the 
Christian Bra. 

At the same time another horde, known to us only from the coins 
and inscriptions in which they call themselves Sahs or Sah kings, 
crossed the Indus lower down, and occupied the whole of the province 
of Gujerat. It is not quite clear whether the first of them, Kahapana, 
was only the Yiceroy of one of these northern kings — ^probably of 
Kanishka himself — ^though he and his successors afterwards became 
independent, and founded a kingdom of their own. They seem to date 
their coins and inscriptions from the Saka era, a.d. 79, and the 
series extends from that date to A.n. 349, or at latest to 371.^ It 
thus happens that though Gautamiputra, the Andra king (312-333), 
boasts of having humbled them,® they were only in fact finally disposed 
of by the rise of the Guptas. 

No other foreign race, so far as we know, seems to have crossed the 
Lower Indus into India. But the whole external histoiy of northern 
India, from the time of Kanishka to that of Ahmed Shah Durani (1761) 
is a naiTative of a continuous succession of tribes of Scythian origin, 


^ The best and most accepted account 
of these events is found in Vivien de St. 
Martin’s ‘ Les Huns blanos,’ Paris. 1849. 

® Cunningham’s ‘ Numismatic Chron.,’ 
viii. 175 ; ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,’ vii. 704 ; Lassen’s, ‘ Indische 
Alterth.,’ ii. p. 24. 

; ® I wrote a paper stating the evidence 


in favour of this last view, which I in- 
tended siiould appear in the ‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society.’ The evidence being, 
however, incomplete, it has only been 
printed for private circulation. 

♦ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii p. 28. 

« Ibid., vol. V. p. 42. 
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pouring across the Upper Indus into India, each more Turanian than 
the one that preceded it, till the whole culminated in the Mogul (;on- 
quest of India, in the 15th century, by a people as distinct in blood 
from the Aryans as any that exist. 

Of the older races, it seems probable that the Yavanas must be dis- 
tinguished from the Turanians. It will hardly now be contended 
that they were pure Greeks, though their name may l)c merely a 
mispronunciation of Ionian. The term seems to have been applied by 
Indian authors to any foreign race coming from the westward who 
did not belong to one of the acknowledged kingdoms known to them. 
As such it would apply to any western adventurers, who during the 
existence of the Bactrian kingdom sought to establish settlements in 
any part of India, and would also apply to the expatriated Bactrians 
themselves when driven from their homes by the Yuechi, 120 or 
years b.o. It is only in this sense that we can explain their presence in 
Orissa before and about the Christian Era, but in the west the term 
may have been more loosely applied. The Cambojas seem to have been 
a people inhabiting the country between Oandahar and Oabul, who, when 
the tide was setting eastward, joined the crowd, and sought settlements 
in the more fertile countries within the Indus. 

The Sakas were well known to classical authors as the Sacio, or 
Scythians. They pressed on with the rest, and became ai)parently 
most formidable during the first four centuries of the Christian Era. 
It was apparently their defeat by the great Vioramaditya in the 
battle at Kortir, on the banks of the Indus, A.i). 524 or 544, that 
raised the popularity of that monarch to its highest pitch, and 
induced the Hindus at a subsequent age to institute the era known 
by his name 600 years before his time, and another called by his 
other name, Sri Harsha, 1000 years before the date of the battle 
of Korur.^ ' 

Another important 'horde were the Bphthalites, or White Huns, 
who came into India apparently in the 4th century, and otic of whose 
kings, if we may trust Cosmas Indicopleustes, was the head of a 
powerful state in northern India, .about the year 585. They, too, 
seem to have been conquered about the same time by the Hindus, and, 
as both the Sakas and Hums were undoubtedly Buddhists, it may have 
been their destruction Wat first weakened the cause of that religion, 
and which led tqij/^ iltimate defeat a little more than a century 
afterwards. 

During the dark ages, 750 to 950, we do not know of any horde 
passing the Indus. The Mahomedans were probably too strong on 

^ The argument on which these aseer- here, but, if not published before this work 
tions are founded is stated at length in the is complete, an abstract will be insffiutad in 
privately printed pamphlet alluded to on the Appendix, 
preceding page. It is too long to insert 
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the frontier to admit of its being done, and after that age they — and 
they only — conducted the various invasions which completely changed 
the face and character of northern India. For seven centuries they 
were continued, with only occasional interruptions, and at last , re- 
sulted in placing the Mahomedan power supreme, practically, over 
the whole of India, but only to fall to pieces like a house of cards, 
before the touch of Western civilisation. All this, however, is written, 
and mitten so distinctly, in so many books, that it need not be 
recapitulated here. 


Southern India. 

If the records of the ancient history of northern India are un- 
satisfactory and untrustworthy, those of the southern part of the 
peninsula are at least ten times more so. The Dravidians have no 
ancient literature like that of the Vedas. They have no traditions 
which point to any seat of their race out of India, or of their having 
migrated from any country with whose inhabitants they can claim 
any kindred. So far as they know, they are indigenous and abori- 
ginal. The utmost extent to which even their traditions extend is to 
claim for their leading race of kings — the Pandjas — a descent from 
Arjuna, one of the heroes of the ‘ Mahabharata.’ He, it is said, when 
on his travels, married a princess of the land, and she gave birth to 
the eponymous hero of their race, and hence their name. It is true, 
indeed, that they produce long lists of kings, which they pretend 
stretch back till the times of the Pandus. These were examined by 
the late Professor Wilson in 1836, and he conjectured that they might 
extend back to the 5th or 6th century before our era.^ But all that 
has since come to light has tended to show that even tliis may be an 
over-estimate of their antiquity. If, however, as Dr. Kern believes, 
the Ohoda, Pada, and Keralaputra of the second edict of Asoka do 
really represent the Oholas, Pandyas, Oheras, of modem times, this 
triarchy existed in the third century b.c. ; but there are difl8.culties in 
the way of this identification which have not yet been removed. In 
fact, all we really do know is that, in classical times, there was a 
Regio Pandionis in the country afterwards known as the Pandyan 
kingdom of Madura, and it has been conjectured that the king who 
sent an embassy to Augustus in 27 b.c.^ was not a Poms, which 
would indicate a northern race, but this very king of the south. Be 

^ ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ origin of the embassy. We are now in a 
vol. iii. p. 202. position to proye an intimate connection 

* For an exhaustive description of this between the north of India and Rome at 
subject ^ Priaulx, ‘India and Rome,’ that time. With the south it seems to have 
lltondojyl 873. My own impressions are, been only trade, but of this hereaffeei;. 
eutirely in favour of the northern 
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this, however, as it may, we do know, by the frequent mention of fchis 
country by classical authors, that it was at least sufficiently ci\'ilised 
in the early centuries of our era to carry on a considerable amount of 
commerce with the western nations, and there is consequently no* 
improbability that at least one powerful dynasty may then have been 
established in the south. If so, that dynasty was certainly the 
Pandyan. The Ohola and the Ohera became important states only at 
a much later date. 

When we turn to their literature we find notbiufij to encourage 
any hope that we may penetrate further back into their history than 
we have hitherto been able to do. Dr. Caldwell, the best and latest 
authority on the subject, ascribes the oldest work in the Tamil, or 
any southern language, to the 8th or 9th century of our era,^ and 
that even then can hardly be called native,, as it undoubtedly ])elongs 
to the Jains, who are as certainly a northern sect. According to the 
same authority, it was superseded by a Vaishnava literature about 
the 12th or 18th century, and that again made way for one of Saiva. 
tendency about the latter date. Thei’e is no trace of any Buddhist 
literature in the south, and nothing, consequently, that would enable 
us to connect the history of the south with the tolerably well-ascer- 
tained chronology of Ceylon or Northern India, nor am I awani of the 
existence of any ancient Buddhist monuments in the south Avhioh would 
help us in this difficulty.^ 

Not having passed through Bactria, or having lived in contact 
with any people making or using coins, the Dravidians have none of 
their own, and consequently that source of information is not available. 
Whatever hoards of ancient coins have been found in the Madras 
Presidency have been of purely Eoman origin, brought there for the 
purpose of trade, and buried to protect them from spoliation. 

The inscriptions, which are literally innumerable all over the 
Presidency, are the one source from which we can hope that new light- 
may be thrown on the history of the country, but none of those 
hitherto brought to light go further back than the 5th or Oth century, 
and it is not clear that earlier ones may be found.® It is, at all events, 
the most hopeful field that lies open to future explorers in these dark 
domains. There is nothing, however, that would lead us to expect to 
find any Tamil or native inscription in the country extending so far 


^ ‘Dravidian Grammar,’ second edition, 
London, .1875, p. 129, et seqq, 

^ Sir W alter Elliot and others frequently 
speak of Buddhist monuments in the south. 
I have never, however, been able to see a 
photograph or drawing of any one except 
at Amravati and its neighbourhood. 

® In his ‘Elements of South Indian 


Palaeography,’ Mr. Burnell, the last and 
best authority on the subject, divides the 
South Indian alphabet into Ohera, Cha- 
lukya, and Vengi. The first, he states, 
appears in Mysox^e in the second half of 
the 5 th century. The oldest specimen of 
the second he dates from the first half of 
that century. The third is more modem. 
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ba ;k as the age of Constantine. Those on the raths at Mahavellipore 
01 the caves at Badami, which may be as old as the age of Justinian’ 
a.e in Sanscrit, and consequently look more like an evidence of the 
vqrthern races pushing southward than of the southern races extend- 
vng themselves northward, or being sufficiently advanced in civilisation 
to erect for themselves the monuments on which these inscriptions are 
found. 

From a study of the architecture of the south we arrive at pre- 
cisely the same conclusions as to the antiquity of Dravidian civilisa- 
tion that Dr. Caldwell arrived at from a study of their literature. 
The only important Buddhist monument yet discovered in the Presi- 
dency is that at Amravati, on the Kistnah,^ but that is avowedly a 
foreign intrusion. It was a colony or settlement formed by the 
northern Buddhists at or near their port of departure for Java and 
their eastern settlements. The rock-cut temples at Mahavellipore and 
Badami seem to be the works of northern Hindus advancing south- 
ward in the 5th or 6th century, and engraving the evidence of their 
religion on the imperishable rock. So far as is yet known, no indi- 
genous native temple has been brought to light, built by any native 
king, or with inscriptions in any southern tongue, whose date can be 
canied further back than the 8th century. From that time forward 
their building activity was enormous. The style culminated in the 
16th and 17th centuries, to perish in the 18th, under the influence of 
a foreign and unsympathetic invader. It is, however, by no means 
impossible that futur| investigation may enable us to fill up a portion 
at least of the ga|) uiat exists^'between the 5th and the 8th century. 
There may be buildings yet undesciibed wffiich are older than any we 
now know. But if they do carry us back to the 5th century, which 
is more than can reasonably be expected, they are stni seven or eight 
centuries behind what we know for certainty to have existed in the 
north. There we have buildings and caves certainly, extending back 
to B.o. 250, and it seems by no means impossible that with sculptures, 
coins, and inscriptions, and wiitten documents, we may some day be 
able to bridge over the gulf that exists between the death of Buddha 
and the accession of the Mauryas. In other words, the materials for 
history in the North of India carry us back with the same relative 
degree of certainty for more than a thousand years beyond what thc^ 
found in the south enable us to trace of her history or her arts. 


^ I am, of coume, aware of the existence 
of a so-called Buddhist pagoda at Nega- 
patam. It was, however, utilised by the 
British — ^Ibr railway purposes, I believe — 
before it was photographed, so its history 
ma j few: ever rmsain a mystery. • On the 
^et 3 ^ was< known ass the 


Jaina (hence China) pagoda, which it 
may have been. To me it looks like the 
gopura of a small Hindu temple, but I 
have no real knowledge on the suhjedi. 
See Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo,^ vol. ii. p. 3^, 
second edition. 
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When the history of the south docs ac(|uire soiuetliui<:»' like eon- 
sistency it takes the form of a triarcliy of smail slates. Tlie oldest 
and most important, that of Madiii'a— so called after Muttra on the 
Jumna— was also the most civilised, and continued long%‘st as a united 
and independent kingdom. 

The Chola rose into power on the banks of the Cauvery, and to the 
northward of it, about the year 1000, though no doubt they existed 
as a small state about Conjeveram for some centuries l)efoTe that 
time. The third, the Ohera, were located in the southern Mysore 
country, and probably extending to the coast a,s early as the 4th or 
5th century, and gradually worked their way northward, and bec^aine 
so powerful that there is reason for believing that during the da,rk 
ages of the north (750 to 950) their power extended to the Neikudda, 
and it may be to them that we owe the Kylas and other excavations at 
Ellora, erected in the southern style about that time. ''ITiey were, 
however, superseded, first by the Cholas, about aj). 1000, and finall}’ 
eclipsed by the Hoisala Bellalas, a century or so afterwards. These 
last became the paramount power, in the soutli, till their capital— 
HuUabid — was taken, and their dynasty destroyed by the Mahomedan, 
in the year 1310. 

With the appearance of the Mahomedans on the scene the dijfti" 
culties of Indian chronology disappear in the south, as well as in the 
north. From that time forward the history of India is found in 
such works as those written by Ferishta or Abul Fazil, mid has been 
abstracted and condensed in numerous works in almost every Euro- 
pean language. There are still, it must bo confevssed, slight dis- 
crepancies and difficulties about the sequence of some events in tlie 
history of the native principalities. These, however, are not of such 
importance as at all to affect, much less to invalidate, any reasoning 
that may he put forward regarding the history or affinities of any 
buildings, and this is the class of evidence which principally concerns 
what is written in the following pages. 

SCXJLPTUEBS. 

In order to render the subject treated of in the following pages 
quite complete, it ought, no doubt, to be preceded by an introduction 
describing first the sculptm’e and then the mythology of the Hindus 
in so far as they are at present known to us. There are in fact few 
works connected with this subject more wanted at the present day than 
a good treatise on these subjects. When Major Moor published the 
^ Hindu Pantheon’ in 1810, the subject was comparatively new, and 
the materials did not exist in this country for a full and satisfaotoiy 
illustration of it in all its branches. When, in 1832, Coleman 
published his 'Mythology of the Hindus,’ he was enabled from the 
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more recent researches of Colebroke and Wilson, to improve the text 
considerably, but his illustrations are very inferior to those of his 
predecessor. Moor chose his from such bronzes or marbles as existed 
in our museums. Coleman’s were generally taken from modern draw- 
ings, or the tawdry plaster images made for the Durga puja of 
Bengali Babus. By the aid of photogmphy any one now attempting 
the task would be able to select perfectly authentic examjDles from 
Hindu temples ^f the best age. If this were done judiciously, and 
the examples carefully engraved, it would not only afford a more 
satisfactory illustration of the mythology of the Hindus than has yet 
l)een given to the public, but it might also be made a history of the 
art of sculpture in India, in all the ages in wliich it is known to us. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such a work could be successfully 
carried through in this country at the present day. The photographs 
that exist of the various deities have generally been taken representing 
them only as they appear as ornaments of the temples, without special 
reference to their mythological character. They are sufficient to show 
what the sculptor intended, but not so detailed as to allow all their 
emblems or characteristics being distinctly perceived. To be satis- 
factory as illustrations of the mythology, it is indispensable that these 
points should all be made clear. At the same time it is to be feared 
that there is hardly any one in this country so familiar with all the 
details of emblems and symbols as to be able to give the exact meaning 
of all that is represented. It would require the assistance of some 
Pandit brought up in the faith,' and who is familiar with the signifi- 
cance of all the emblems, to convey to others the true meaning of these 
innumerable carvings. In India it could easily be accomplished, and it 
is consequently hoped it may befor#long be attempted there. 

From its very nature, it is evident that sculpture can hardly ever 
be so important as architecture as an illustration of the progress of 
the arts, or the affinities of nations. Tied down to the reproduction 
of the immutable human figmn, sculpture hardly admits of the same 
variety, or the same development, as such an art as architecture, 
whose business it is to administer to all the varied wants of mankind 
and to express the multifarious aspirations of the human mind. Yet 
sculpture has % history, and one that can at times convey its meaning 
with considerable distinctness. No one, for instance, can take up such a 
book as that of Oicognara,^ and follow the gradual development of the 
art as he describes it, from the first inide carvings of the Byzantine 
school, tiU it returned in the present day to the mechanical perfection 
of the old Greek art, though without its ennobling spirit, and not 


' ^ Storia della Scultura, dal suo rieorgimento in Italia sino al seculo di Napo- 

ilaope,’ Venezia, 1813- 

T) 
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feel that he has before him a fairly distinct illustration of tlic prooi’css 
of the human mind during that i)Griod. Scul])turo in India may 
fairly claim to rank, in power of expression, with inediicval sculpture 
in Europe, and to tell its tale of rise and decay witli equal distinc;tness ; 
but it is also interesting as having that curious Indian ])eculiarity 
of being written in decay. The story that Cicognara tells is one of 
steady forward progress towards higher aims and better execution. 
The Indian story is that of backward decline, from the sculptures of 
the Bharhut and Amravati topes, to the illustrations of Coleman’s 
* Hindu Mythology.’ 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails at Buddh 
G-aya, and Bharhut, E.C. 200 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely 
without a trace of foreign influence, but quite capable of ex])ressLng 
its ideas, and of telling its story with a distinctness that ne\'er was 
surpassed, at least in India. Some animals, such as elei)hants, deer, 
and monkeys, are better represented there than in any sculj^tures 
known in any part of the world ; so, too, are some trees, and the 
architectural details are cut with an elegance and precision which 
are very admirable. The human figures, too, though very different 
from our standard of beauty and grace, are tiixthful to nature, and, 
where grouped together, combine to express the action intended 
with singular felicity. For an honest purpose-like pre-Rai)liaelitc 
kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to be found 
elsewhere. 

The art certainly had declined when the gateways at Sa,n(jhi were 
executed in the first century of the Christian Era. They may then 
have gained a little in breadth of treatment, but it had certainly lost 
much in delicacy and precision. Its downward progress was then, 
however, arrested, apparently by the rise in the extreme north-west 
of India of a school of sculpture strongly impregnated with the tradi- 
tions of classical art. It is not yet clear whether this arose from a 
school of art implanted in that land by the Bactrian Greeks, or whether 
it was maintained by direct intercourse with Home and liyzantium 
during the early centuries of the Christian Era. Probal)ly both 
causes acted simultaneously, and one day we* may be able to dis- 
criminate what is due to each. For the present it is sufficient to 
know that a quasi-classical school of sculpture did exist in the Punjab, 
and to the west of the Indus during the first five centuries after Christ, 
and it can hardly have flourished there so long, without its presence 
being felt in India. 

Its effects were certainly apparent at Amravati in the 4th and 
5th centuries, where a school of sculpture was developed, partaking 
of the characteristics of both those of Central India and of the west. 
Though it may, in some respects, he inferior to either of the parent 
styles, the degree of perfection reached by the art of sculpture at 
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AmraVati may probably be considered as the culminating point attained 
by that art in India. 

When we meet it again in the early Hindu temples, and later 
Buddhist caves, it has lost mucli of its higher aesthetic and phonetic 
qualities, and frequently resorts to such expedients as giving dignity 
to the principal personages by making them double the size of less 
important characters, and of distinguishing gods from men by giving 
them more heads and arms than mortal man can use or understand. 

All this is developed, it must be confessed, with considerable vigour 
and richness of effect in the temples of Orissa and the Mysore, down to 
the 13th or 14th century. After that, in the north it was checked by 
the presence of the Moslems ; but, in the south, some of the most 
remarkable groups and statues — ^and they are very remarkable — were 
executed after this time, and continued to be executed, in considerable 
perfection down to the middle of the last century. 

As we shall see in the sequel, the art of architecture continues to be 
practised with considerable success in parts of India remote from 
European influence ; so much so, that it requires a practised eye to 
discriminate between what is new and what is old. But the moment 
any figures are introduced, especially if in action, the illusion vanishes. 
No mistake is then possible, for the veriest novice can see how painfully 
low the art of sculpture has fallen. Were it not for this, some of the 
modern temples in Gujerat and Central India are worthy to rank with 
those of past centuries ; but their paintings and their sculptured 
decorations excite only feelings of dismay, and lead one to despair of 
true art being ever again revived in the Bast. 

To those who are familiar with the principles on which these 
arts are practised, the cause of this difference is obvious enough. 
Architecture being a technic art, its forms may be handed down 
traditionally, and its principles practised almost mechanically. The 
higher phonetic arts, however, of sculpture and painting admit of 
no such mechanical treatment. They require individual excellence, 
and a higher class of intellectual power of expression, to ensure their 
successful development. Architecture, may, consequently, linger on 
amidst much political decay ; but, like literature, the phonetic arts 
can only he successfully cultivated where a higher moral and intel- 
lectual standard prevails than, it is feared, is at present to he found 
in India. 

Mythology. 

Whenever any one will seriously undertake to write the history 
of sculpture in India, be will find the materials abundant and the 
sequence by no means difficult to follow ; but, with regard to mytlK> 
Ic^, the. case is different. It cannot, however’, be • said that the 
, are not abundant for this branch of the inquny also; but 
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they are of a much less tangible or satisfactoiy nature, and have 
become so entangled, that it is extremely difficult to obtain any clear 
ideas regarding them ; and it is to be feared they must remain so, 
until those who investigate the subject will condescend to study the 
architecture and the sculpture of the country as Avell as its l}Ooks. 
The latter contain a good deal, but they do not contain all the infor- 
mation available on the subject, and they require to Ixj steadied and 
confirmed by what is built or carved, which alone can give precision 
and substance to what is written. 

Much of the confusion of ideas that prevails on this subject no 
doubt arises from the exaggerated importance it has of late years been 
the fashion to ascribe to the Vedas, as explaining everything connected 
with the mythology of the Hindus. It would, indeed, be imjAossible 
•to over-estimate the value of these writings from a philological or 
ethnological point of view. Their discovery and elaboration have 
revolutionised our ideas as to the migrations of races in tlie remote 
ages of antiquity, -and establish the affiliation of the Aryan races on 
a basis that seems absolutely unassailable ; ])iit it cannot be too 
•strongly insisted upon that the Aryans are a race of strangers in 
India, distinct from the Indian people themselves. They muy, as 
hinted above, have come into India some three thousand years before 
Christ, and may have retained their purity of blood and faith, for two 
thousand years ; but with the beginning of the political KaJi Yug — 
or, to speak more correctly, at the time of the events detailed in ttm 
f Mahabharata,’ say 1200 years B.o. — they had lost much of both; 
while every successive wave of immigration that has crossed the Indus 
during the ' last three thousand years has impaired the purity of their 
race. From this cause, and from their admixture with the aborigines, 
it may probably be with confidence asserted that there is not now five 
•per cent. — ^perhaps not one — of pure Aryan blood in the pix^sent popula- 
tion of India, nor, consequently, does the religion of the Vedas (jonstituto 
.one-twentieth part of the present religion of the people. 

Though this may be absolutely .so, it must not be overlooked that 
there are few things more remarkable, as bearing on this 8nl)ject, than 
.the extraordinary intellectual superiority of the Aryans over the Dasyus, 
■or whatever we may call the people they found in India wdien they 
entered it. This superiority was sufficient to enable them to subdue 
the country, though they were probably infinitely inferior in numbers 
to the conquered people, and to retain them in subjection through 
long ages of time. Even now, when their flirity of blood has become 
so diluted that they are almost lost among the people, their intellect, 
as embalmed in their writings, has left its impress on every comer 
of the land, and is still appealed to as a revelation of the will of God* 
to man. 

With the Vedas, however, we have very little to do in the pr^ent 
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work. The worship they foreshadow is of a class too purely intel- 
lectual to require the assistance of the stonemason and the carver to 
give it expression. The worship of the Aryans was addressed to the 
sun and moon. The firmament and all its hosts ; the rain-bearing 
cloud ; the sun-ushering dawn ; all that was beautiful in the heavens 
above or beneficent on earth, was sung by them in hymns of elevated 
praise, and addressed in terms of awe or endearment as fear or hope 
prevailed in the bosom of the worshipper.^ Had this gone on for 
some time longer than it did, the objects worshipped by the Aiyans 
in India might have become gods, like those of Greece and Eome, 
endowed with all the feelings and all the failings of humanity. In 
India it was otherwise ; the deities were detlrroned, but never were 
degraded. There is no trace in Vedic times, so far as at present 
known, of Indra or Varuna, of Agni or Ushas, being represented in 
wood or stone, or of their requiring houses or temples to shelter them. 
It is true indeed that the terms of endearment in winch they are 
addressed are frequently such as mortals use in speaking of each other ; 
but how otheinvise can man express his feeling of love or fear, or 
address his supplication to the being whose assistance he implores ? 

The great beauty of the Veda is, that it stops short before the 
powers of nature are dwarfed into human forms, and when every man 
stood independently by himself and sought through , the intervention 
of all that was great or glorious on the earth, or in the skies, to 
approach the great spirit that is beyond and above all created things. 

Had the Aryans ever been a numerical majority in India, and 
consequeixtly able to preserve their blood and caste in tolerable purity, 
the religion of India never could have sunk so low as it did, though 
it might have fallen below the standard of the Veda. What really 
destroyed it was, that each succeeding immigration of less pure Aryan 
or Turanian races rendered their .numerical majority relatively less 
and less, while their inevitable influence so educated the subject races 
as to render their moral majority even less important. These pro- 
cesses went on steadily and uninterruptedly till, in the time of 
Buddha, the native religions rose fairly to an equality with that of 
the Aryans, and afterwards for a while eclipsed it. The Vedas were 
only ultimately saved from absolute annihilation in India, by being 
embedded in the Vaishnava and Saiva superstitions, where their 
inanimate forms may stiU be recognised, but painfully degraded from 
their primitive elevation. 

When we turn from the Vedas, and try to investigate the origin 
of those religions that first opposed and finally absorbed the Vedas in 
their abominations, we find our means of information painfully scanty 


* “ The ritual of the Teda is chiefly, if ticularly to fire ” — H. H. Wilson, * Ariatic 
not wholly, addressed to the elements, par- Researches,’ xvii. p. 1^4 ; ibid., p. 
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and imsatisfactory. As will appear in the sequel, all that was written 
in India that is worth reading was written hy the Aiyans ; all that 
was built was built by the Turanians, wlio wrote practically nothing. 
But the known buildings extend back only to the 3rd century b.c., 
while the books are ten centuries earlier, or possibly even more than 
that, while, as might be expected, it is only accidentally and in the 
most contemptuous terms that the proud Aryans even allude to the 
abject Dasyus or their religion. What, tlierefore, we practically 
know of them is little more than inferences drawn from results, and 
from what we now see passing in India. 

Notwithstanding the admitted imperfection of materials, it seems 
to be becoming every day more and more evident, that we have in 
the north of India one great group of native or at lea.st of Turanian » 
religions, which we know in their latest developments as the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Yaishnava religions. The first named we only know as 
it was taught by Sakya Muni before his death in 543 B.O., but no one 
I presume supposes that he was the first to invent that form of faith, 
'•or that it was not based on some .preceding forms. The Buddhists 
themselves, according to the shortest calculation, admit of four pre- 
ceding Buddhas — according to the more usual accounts, of twenty-four. 
A place is assigned to each of these, where ho was born, and when he 
died, the father .and mother’s name is recorded, and the name, too, of 
the Bodhi-tree under whose shade ho attained Buddhahood. The 
dates assigned to each of these are childishly fabulous, but there 
seems no reason for doubtnig that they may have been real person- 
ages, and their dates extend back to a very remote antiquity.^ 

The Jains, in like manner, claim the existence of twenty-four 
Tirthankars, including Mahavira the last. Their places of birtli and 
death are equally recorded, all are in northern India, and though 
little else is known of them, they too may have existed. The series 
ends with Mahavira, who was the contemporary — some say the preceptor 
— of Sakya Muni. 

The Vaishnava series is shorter, consisting of only nine Avatars, 
but it too, closes at the same time, Buddha himself being the ninth 
and last. Its fifth Avatur takes us back to Rama, who, if our chrono- 
logy is correct, may have lived b.o. 2000 ; the fourth, — ^Narasinha, 
or man lion — ^points to the time the Aryans entered India. The three 
first deal with creation and events anterior to man’s appearance on 
earth In this respect the Vaishnava list dilfers from the other two. 


' A list of the twentyTour Buddhas, showing at least that more tlian four 
with thtse pa tioulars, is given in the were recognised in the time of Asofca. 
introduction to Tumour’s ‘ Mahawanso,’ If the rail there were entire, it is probable 
p. 32, Representations of six or seven representations of the whole might be 
of , these Bodhi-trees, with the names at- found., 
tached, have been found at Blmrhufc, 
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They only record the existence of men who attained greatness by the 
practice of virtue, and immortality by teaching the w^ays of G-od to 
man. The Vaishnavas brought God to earth, to mLx and interfere in 
mundane affairs in a manner that neither the Aryan nor the Buddliist 
ever dreamt of, and so degraded the purer religion of India into the 
monstrous system of idolatry that now prevails in that country. 

No attempt, so far as I know, has been made to explain the origin 
of the Saiva religion, or even to ascertain whether it was a purely local 
superstition, or whether it was imported from abroad. The earliest 
authentic written allusion to it seems to be that of the Indian ambas- 
sador to Bardasanes (a.d. 218, 222), who described a cave in the north 
of India which contained an image of a god, half-man, half-woman.^ 
This is beyond doubt the Ardhanari form of Siva, so familiar after- 
wards at Elephanta and in every part of India. The earliest engraved 
representations of this god seem to be those on the coins of Kadphises 
(b.c. 80 to 100^), where the figure with the trident and the Bull 
certainly prefigure the principal pei’sonage in this religion. Cmiously 
enough, however, he or she is always accompanied by the Buddhist 
trisul emblem, as if the king, or his subjects at least, simultaneously 
professed both religions. Besides all this, it seems now tolerably 
well ascertained, that the practice of endowing gods with an infinity 
of limbs took an earlier, certainly a greater development in Thibet 
and the trans-Himalayan countries than in India, and that the wildest 
Tantrio forms of Durga are more common and more developed in 
Nepal and Thibet than they are even in India Proper. If this is so, 
it seems pretty clear, as the evidence now stands, that Saivism is a 
northern superstition introduced into India by the Yuechi or some of 
the northern hordes who migrated into India, either immediately 
before the Christian Bra, or in the early centuries succeeding it. 

It does not seem at first to have made much progress in the vanef* 
of the Ganges, where the ground was preoccupied by the Vaishnava 
group, but to have been generally adopted in Rajputana, especially 
among the Jats, who were almost certainly the descendants of the 
White Huns or Bphthalites, and it seems also to have been early 
carried south by the Brahmans, when they undertook to instruct the 
Dravidians in the religion of the Puranas. That of the Vedas never 
seems to have been known in the south, and it was not till after 
the Vedas had been superseded by the new system, that the Brah- 
manical religion was introduced among the southern people. It is 
also, it is to be feared, only too true that no* attempt has yet been 
made to ascertain what the religion of the Dravidians was before the 
northern Brahmans induced them to adopt either the Jaina or the 


^ Stobaius, ^ Physioa*’ Gaisferd’s edition, p, M. See also Priaulx, * India and Bome,* 
p. 153. ® Wilson^s ‘ Ariaua Anticiua/ plates 10, 11. 
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Vaishnaya or Saiva forms of faith. It is possible that among the 
Pandii IColis, and other forms of ‘ Rude Stone Monuments ’ that are 
found everywhere in the south, we may find the fossil remains of 
the old Dravidian faith before they adopted that of the Hindus. 
These monuments, however, have not been examined with anything 
like the care requisite for the solution of a problem like this, and 
till it is done we must rest content with our ignorance.^ 

In the north we have been somewhat more fortunate, and enough 
is now known to make it clear that, so soon as the inquirers can con- 
sent to put aside personal jealousies, and apply themselves earnestly 
to the task, we may know enough to make the general outline at 
least tolerably clear. When I first published my \vork on ‘ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,’ seven years ago, no one suspected, at least no one 
had hinted in type, that such a form of- religion existed in Bengal. 
Since that time, however, so much has been written on the subject y 
and proof on proof has accumulated with such rapidity, that few will 
now be bold enough to deny that Trees were worshipped in India in 
the earliest times, and that a Naga people did exist, especially in the 
north-west, who had a strange veneration for snakes. It may be too 
bold a generalisation to assert, at present, that no people became 
Buddhists who had not previously been serpent worshippers, l)nt it 
certainly is nearer the truth than at first sight ai)pears. It is, at all 
events, quite certain that underlying Buddhism we everywhere find- 
evidence of a stratum of Tree and Serpent Worship. Sometimes it 
may be repressed and obscured, but at others it crops up again, and, 
to a certain extent, the worship of the Tree and the Serpent, at some 
times and in certain places, almost supersedes that of the founder of 
the religion himself. 

The five, or seven, or one thousand-headed Naga is everywhere 
present in the temples of the Jains, and pervades the whole religion 
of the Taishnavas. In the great act of creation the Naga performs 
the principal part in the churning of the ocean, and in almost e\'ery 
representation of Vishnu he appears either as supporting and watching 
over him, or as performing some subsidiary part in the scone. It 
is, in fact, the Naga that binds together and gives unity to this 
great group of religions, and it is the presence of the Tree and 
Serpent worship underlying Buddhism, Jainism, and Vishtiuism that 
seems to prove almost incontestably that there existed a people in the 
north of India, whether we call them Dasyus, Nishadhas, or by any 
other name, who were Tree and Serpent worshippers, before they 

* A book has recently been published than any other yet given to the public, 
by the late Mr. Breeks, of the Madras It can hardly, however, be accepted as a 
Civil Service, on the primitive tribes of solution of the problem, which requires 
the Nilagiris, which gives a fuller ao* a wider survey than he was able to 
count of these ‘rude stone monuments’ make. 
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adopted any of the Hindu, forms of faith. Notliing can be more 
antagonistic to the thoughts and feelings of any Aryan race than such 
forms of worship, and nothing more completely ante-Tedic than its 
rites. It seems also to have no connection with Saivism.^ Nor is 
there any trace of it found among the Dravidians. There appears, in 
fact, no solution of the riddle possible, but to assume that it was an 
aboriginal superstition in the north of India, and it was the conversion 
of the people to whom it belonged that gave rise to that triarchy of 
religions that have succeeded each other in the north during the last two 
thousand years. 

This solution of the difficulty has the further advantage that it 
steps in at once clearly to explain what philology is only dimly 
guessing at, though its- whole tendency now seems in the same direction. 
If this view of the mythology be correct, it seems certain that there 
existed in the north of India, before the arrival of the Aryans, a people 
whose affinities were all with the Thibetans, Burmese, Siamese, and 
other trans-Himalayan populations, and who certainly were not Dra- 
vidians, though they may have been intimately connected with one 
division at least of the inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Both the pre-Aryan races of India belonged, of course, to the 
Turanian group ; but my present impression is, as hinted above, that 
the Dravidians belong to that branch of the great primordial family 
of mankind that was developed in Mesopotamia and the countries to 
the westward of the Caspian. The Dasyus, on the contrary, have all 
their affinities with those to 'the eastward of that sea, and the two 
might consequently be called the Western and the Eastern, or the 
Scythian and Mongolian Turanians. Such a distinction would cer- 
tainly represent our present knowledge of the subject better than 
considering the whole as one family, which is too often the case at the 
present day. 

These, however, are speculations which hardly admit of proof in 
the present state of our knowledge, and would consequently be quite 
out of place here, wei'e it not that some such theory seems indispensable 
to explain the phenomena of the architectural history of India. That 
of the north is so essentially different from that of the south that they 
cannot possibly belong to the same people. Neither of them certainly 
are Aryan. ; and unless we admit that the two divisions of the country 


^ The serpent of Siva is always a cobra, priated to Siva, and no trace of tree wor- 
or poisonons snake, and used by him as ship mingled with the Tarions forms of 
an awe-inspiring weapon, a very different adoration paid to this divinifcy—a cir- 
animal from the many-headed tutelary cumstance in itself quite sufficient to’ 
Naga, the guardian angel of mankind, distinguish this form of faith from that 
and regarded only with feelings of love of the Dasyu group which pervaded tho 
and veneration by his votaries. It may valley of the Ganges. 

:also be remarked that no tree is appro- 
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were occupied by people essentially difPercnt in blood, thoug’h still 
belonging to the building races of mankind, we cannot possil)ly under- 
stand how they always practised, and to the present employ, styles 
:so essentially different. Until these various ethnographical and 
mythological problems are understood and appreciated, the styles of 
architecture in India seem a chaos without purpose or meaning. Once, 
however, they are grasped and applied, their history assumes a dignity 
and importance far greater than is due to any merely esthetic merits 
they may possess. Even that, however, is in many respects remarkable, 
and, wdieii combined with the scientific value of the styles, seem to 
render them as worthy of study as those of any other people with whose 
.arts we are acquainted. 


SxAnsTics. 

It would add very much to the clearness of what follows if it were 
possible to compile any statistical tables which would represent with 
anything like precision the mode in which the people of India are* 
distributed, either as regards their religious beliefs or their ethno- 
graphical relations. The late census of 1871-72 has afforded a mass 
of new material for this purpose, but the information is distributed 
through five folio volumes, in such a manner as to make it extremely 
difficult to abstract what is wanted so as to render it intelligible to 
the general reader. Even, however, if this were done, the result 
would hardly, for several reasons, be satisfactory. In the first place, 
the census is a first attempt, and the difficulty of collecting and 
arranging such a mass of new materials was a task of the extremest 
difficulty. The fault of any shortcomings, however, lay more with the 
enumerated than with the enumerators. Few natives know anything 
-of ethnography, or can give a distmet answer with regard to their 
race or descent and even with regard to religion their notions are 
•equally hazy. Take for instance the table, page 98 of the Bombay 
Report. The compilers there divide the Hindus of that Presidency into 
three classes : — 

3,465,349 Saivas. 

1,419,233 Vaishnavas. 

8,029,989 Mixed. 

12,914,571 

The mixed class they proceed to define as all who simply worship 
some god or goddess, without knowing anything of theology”— a 
description that probably applies with equal truth to tw^o-thirds of 
the Hindu population of the other presidencies. The upper and 
educated classes do know now what sect they belong to, and the 
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ai'G so distinctly marked as to admit of no doubt ; but even that was- 
not so clear in former days. 

The great defect, however, of the census is, that it does not 
include the population of the Native States, estimated at 46,245,000, 
or one-fifth of the whole population of India ; and, though it may be 
fair to assume that the proportions of races and their beliefs are the 
same as those of the adjacent states under British rule, this is only an 
assumption, and as such must vitiate any attempt at precision in 
statements regarding the whole of India. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties or defects, it may be useful to 
state here that the population of the ^ole of India — exclusive, of course, 
of British Burmah — was ascertained by the late census to amount, to 
285,000,000 of souls. Of these, about 7-lOths — or, more nearly, 
15“20ths — or 175,000,000, belonged to the vaiuous branches of the 
Hindu religion ; more than l-5th or 4-20ths or 50,000,000, professed 
the Mahomedan faith ; and the remaining l~20th was made up 
principally of the uncivilised hill tribes, and various minor sects which 
cannot correctly be classified with the followers of Siva and Vishnu. 
In this last group of 11,000,000 are the Jains and the Christians, who, 
though so influential from their wealth or intellect, form numerically but 
a very small fraction of the entire population. 

The tables of the census, unfortunately, afford us very little in- 
formation that is satisfactory with regard to the distribution of races 
among the people. From the new edition of Oaldwell’s ‘Dravidian 
Grammar,’ we learn that upwards of 45,000,000 are Dravidian or speak 
Tamil, or languages allied to that dialect.^ This may be somewhat 
of an over-estimate, but, taking it as it stands, it accounts for only 
l-5th of the population ; and what are we to say regarding the other 
4-5ths, or 190,000,000 of souls ? Four or five millions may be put 
on one side as Holes, Bhtls, Sontals, Nagas, &c.— hill tribes of various 
classes, whose aifinities are not yet by any means settled, but whose 
ethnic relations are of very minor importance compared with thc^e of 
the 185,000,000 remaining. 

As the census leaves us very much in the dark on this subject, 
supposing we assume that one-half, or 90,000,000 more or less, of the 
inhabitants of northern India are the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the country— Dasyus, Nishadhas, or whatever we may 
call them. Let us further divide the remaining 90,000,000 into three 
parts, and assume that one-third are lineal descendants of the Aryans 
who entered India before the time of Buddha ; one-third the de- 
scendants of Yavanas, Sakas, Hunas, and other S(^thian tribes who 
crossed the Indus between the Christian Era and the time of the 

^ Page 41. Dr. Cornish, in the intro- [ very considerable difference ; but <m the 
dnotionto the 'Madras Statistical Tables/! whole I am inclined to jdaoe faith in 
p, 67, states this at only 3O,OQQ,0a(>~a I Dr. CaldwelPs figures. 
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Mahomedan invasion ; and that the remainder are the Moslem races, 
or their descendants, who have entered India during the last 800 
years. Such a scheme may nearly represent the facts of the case ; 
but it seems almost certainly to exaggerate the importance of the 
foreign immigrant element. Taking, for instance, the last, about 
which we know most, it seems hardly probable that since the time 
of Mahmood of Guzni any such number of tribes professing the 
Mahomedan religion could have entered India so as to be able to 
procreate a population of 30,000,000 of souls, even supposing they 
had brought their women with them — ^which they certainly did not, 
except in the most exceptional cases. Two or three millions of warriors 
may have crossed the Indus in that time and settled in India, and, 
marrying the females of the country, may have had a numerous 
progeny ; but thirty millions is a vast population by direct descent, 
especially as we know how many of the Moslems of India were re- 
cruited from slaves purchased and brought up in the faith of their 
masters. In Bengal especially, where they are most numerous, they ai’e 
Bengalis pure and simple, many, perhaps most, of whom have adopted 
that faith quite recently from motives it is not difficult to under- 
stand or explain. Though there may consequently be 50,000,000 
of Mussulmans in India at the present day, we may feel quite 
certain that not one-half of this number are immigrants or the 
descendants of emigrants who entered India during the last eight 
centuries. 

The same is probably true of the Turanian races, who entered India 
in the first ten centuries after our era. It is most improba])le that they 
were sufficiently numerous to be the progenitors of thirty millions ot 
people, and, if they were so, the mothers, in nine cases out of ten, were 
most probably natives of India. 

Of the Aryans we know less ; but, if so great a number as thirty 
millions can trace anything like a direct descent from them at the 
present day, the amount of pure Aryan blood in their veins must be 
infinitesimally small. But, though their blood may be diluted, the 
influence of their intellect remains so powerfully impressed on every 
institution of the country that, had they perished altogether, their 
previous presence is still an element of the utmost importance in the 
ethnic relations of the land. 

Another census may enable us to speak with more precision with 
regard to these various divisions of the mass of the people of Hindu- 
stan, but meanwhile the element that seems to be most important, 
though the least investigated hitherto, is the extent of the aboriginal 
race. It has hitherto been .so overlooked, that putting it at ninety 
millLons may seem to many an exaggeration. Its intellectual in- 
feriority has kept it in the background, but its presence everywhere 
seems to me the only means of explaining most of the phenomena we 
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meet continually, especially those connected with the history of the 
architecture of the country. Except on some such hypothesis as that 
just shadowed forth, I do not know how we are to account for the 
presence of certain local forms of buildings we find in the north, or 
to explain the persistence with which they were adhered to. * 

When from these purely ethnographic speculations we turn to ask 
how far I’eligion and race coincide, we are left with still less infor- 
mation of a reliable character. As a rule, the Dravidians are Saiva, 
and Saiva in the exact proportion of the purity of their blood. In 
other words, in the extreme south of India they are immensely in the 
majority. In Tanjore, 7 to 1 of the followers of Vishnu ; in M4dura, 
5 to 1 ; in Trichiuopoly, 4 to 1 ; and Salem, and generally in the 
south, 2 to 1 but as we proceed northward they become equal, and 
in some of the northern districts of the Madras Presidency the pro- 
portions are reversed. 

In Bengal, and wherever Buddhism once prevailed, the Yaishnava 
sects are, as might be expected, the most numerous. Indeed if it 
were not that so much of the present Hindu religion is an importa- 
tion into the south, and was taught to the Dravidians by Brahmans 
from the north, it would be difficult to understand how the Yaishnava 
religion ever took root there, where Buddhism itself only existed to a 
slight extent, and where it, too, was an importation. If, however, 
it is correct to assume that Saivism had its origin to the northward 
of the Himalayas, among the Tartar tribes of these regions, there is 
no difficulty in understanding its presence in Bengal to the extent 
to which it is found to prevail there. But, on the other hand, 

- nothing can be more natural than that an aboriginal N’aga_ people, 
who worshipped trees and serpents, should become Buddhists, as 
Buddhism was originally understood, and, being Buddhists, should 
slide downwards into the corruptions of the present Yaishnava form 
of faith, which is avowedly that most fashionable and most prevalent 
in the north of India. 

One of the most startling facts brought out by the last census, is 
the discovery that nearly one-third of the population of Eastern 
Bengal are Mahomedan — 20,500,000 out of 66,000,000 — ^while in the 
north-west provinces the Mahomedans are less than l-6th — 4,000,000 
among 25,000,000 ; and in Oude little more than 1-lOth. It thus 
looks more like a matter of feeling than of race ; it seems that as 
the inhabitants of Bengal were Buddhists, and clung to that faith 
long after it had been abolished in other parts of India, they came 
in contact with the Moslem religion before they had adopted the 
modern form of Vishnuism, and naturally preferred a faith which 
acknowledged no caste, and freed them from the exactions and 


1 ‘ Madras Keport ’ 90, 
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tyranny of a dominant priesthood. The Mahomedan religion is in fact- 
much more like Buddhism than are any of the modern Hindu forms^ 
and when this non-Aryan casteless population came in contact with it^ 
before they had adopted the new faith, and were free to choose, after 
the mysterious evaporation of their old beliefs, they naturally adopted 
the religion most resembling that in which they had been brought 
up. It is only in this way that it seems possible to account for the 
predominance of the Moslem faith in Lower Bengal and in the Punjab, 
where the followers of the Prophet outnumber the Hindus, in the 
proportion of 3 to 2, or as 9,000,000 to 6,000,000. 

Where Buddhism had prevailed the choice seemed to lie between 
Vishnu or Mahomet. Where Saivism crept in was apparently among 
those races who were Turanians, or had affinities with the Tartar races, 
who immigrated from the north between the Ohristian era, and the age 
of the Mahomedan conquest. 

To most people these may appear as rash generalisations, and at 
the present stage of the inquiry would be so in reality, if no further 
proof could be afforded. After reading the following pages, I trust 
most of them at least will be found to rest on the firm basis of a fair 
induction from the facts brought forward. It might, consequently, 
have appeared more logical to defer these statements to the end of 
the work, instead of placing them at the beginnuig. Unless, however, 
they are read and mastered first, a great deal that is stated iirtho 
following pages will be unintelligible, and the scope and purpose of 
the work can be neither understood nor appreciated. 



Kaga people worshipping the Trisul emhlem of Buddha^ on a fiery pillar. 
(From a bas-relief at Amravati.) 
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CHAPTER T. 

INTBODUCTION AND OLASSIFICATIUN. 

It may create a feeling of disappointment in some minds when they 
are told that there is no stone architecture in India older than two 
and a half centuries before the Christian Era ; but, on the other hand, 
it adds immensely to the clearness of what follows to be able to assert 
that India owes the introduction of the use of *stone for architectural 
purposes, as she does that of Buddhism as a state religion, to the great 
Asoka, who reigned from b.c. 272 to 23G. . ■ 7 

It is not, of course, meant to insinuate that the people of India 
had no architecture before that date t on the coiitraiy it can be 
proved that they possessed palaces and halls of assembly, perhaps 
even temples, of great magnificence and splendour, long anterior to 
Asoka’s accession ; but, like the buildings of the Burmese at the present 
day, they were all in wood. Stone, in those days, seems to have been 
employed only for the foundations of buildings, or in engineering 
works, such as city walls and gates, or bridges or embankments ; all 
else, as will appear from the sequel, were framed in carpentry. Much 
as we may now regret this, as all these buildings have consequently 
perished, it is not so clear, as it may at first appear, that the Indians 
were wrong in this, inasmuch as, in all respects, except durability, 
wood is a better building material than stone. It is far more easily 
cut and carved, larger spaces can be covered with fewer and less cum- 
brous points of support than is possible with stone, and colour and 
gilding are much more easily applied to wood than to stone. Tor the 
same outlay twice the space can be covered, and more than twice 
the splendour obtained by the use of the more perishable material, 
the one great defect being that it is ephemeral. It fails also in 
producing that impression of durability which is so essential to archi- 
tectural effect ; while, at the same time, the facility with which it 
can be carved and adorned tends to produce a barbaric splendour far 
less satisfactory than the more sober forms necessitated by the employ- 
ment of the less tractable material. 
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Be this as it may, it will, if I mistake not, become quite clear 
when we examine the earliest rock-cut temples ” that, whether from 
ignorance or from choice, the Indians employed wood, and that only 
in the construction of their ornamental buildings, l)cforc Asoka’s 
time.^ From this the inference seems inevitable that it was in con- 
sequence of India being brought into contact with the westei’ii world, 
first by x\lexander’s raid, and then by the establishment of the 
Bactrian kingdom in its immediate proximity, that led to this change. 
IVe do not yet know precisely how early the Bactrian kiTigdom ex- 
tended to the Indus, but we feel its influence on the coinage, on the 
sculpture, and generally on the arts of India, from a very early date, 
and it seems as if before long Ave shall be able to fix with precision 
not only the dates, but the forms in which the arts of the Westei'ii 
woidd exerted their influence on those of the East. This, however, will 
be made clearer in the sequel. In the meanwhile it may be sufficient 
to state here tbatj^e , know.ii bsolutely nothing of the temples or archi- 
tecture of the various peoples or religions Avho occupied India before 
the rise of Buddhism,^ and it is only by inference that wo know any- 
thing of that of the Buddhists before the age of Asoka. From that 
time forward, however, all is clear and intelligible ; we have a sufficient 
number of examples whose dates and forms are known to enable us 
to ATiite a perfectly consecutive history of the Buddhist style during 
the 1000 years it was practised in India, and thence to tiucc its 
various developments in the extra Indian countries to which it was 
carried, and where it is still practised at the present day.® 

If our ethnography is not at fault, it Avould be in vain to look for 
any earlier architecture of any importance in India before Asoka’s 
time. The Aryans, who Avere the dominant peox3le l)efore the rise of 


' These remarks must not be taken as 
applying to sculpture also. It is quite 
true that no stone sculptures have yet 
been found in India of an earlier date 
than the age of Asoka; but, as will be seen 
in the sequel, the perfection the Indian 
artists had attained in stone sculpture 
when they executed the bas-reliefs at 
Bharhut (b.c. 200), shows a familiarity 
with the material that could only be at- 
tained by long practice. 

® No mention of temples, or, indeed, of 
buildings is, 1 believe, found in the Vedas, 
and though both are frequently alluded 
to. and described in the Epic Poems and 
the Puranas, this hardly helps us ; first 
because, like all verbal descriptions of 
buildings, they are too A^ague to bij in- 
telligible, and secondly,, because there is 
130 proof that the passages containing 


these descriptions may not liave boon 
interpolated aftor—probably long after — 
the Christian Era. 

’ * I believe I was the first to ascorlain, 
these facts from a personal inspection of 
the monuments thomsolves. 'I’hey were 
communicated to the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety in a paper I road on the ‘ Rock-cut 
Temples of India,’ in 1842. Every subse- 
quent research, and every increase of our 
knowledge, has tended to confirm those 
views to such an extent that they are not 
now disputed by any one acquainted with 
the literature of the subject, though some 
writers do still indulge in rhapsodies about 
the primaeval antiquity of the oaves, and 
their connection witii those of Egypt, &c. 
Till all this is put on one side, no clear 
idea can be obtained of the true position . 
of the art in India. 
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Buddhism, were essentially a noii-artistic race. They wrote books 
and expressed their ideas in words like their congenei's all the world 
over, but they nowhere seem successfully to ha^’e cultivated the 
msthetic arts, or to have sou§:ht for immortality through the 
splendour or durability of their buildings. That was always the 
aspiration of the less intellectual Turanian races, and we owe it to 
this circumstance that we are enabled to write with such certainty 
the history of their rise and fall as evidenced in their architectural 
productions. 

There is no a priori iniprobability that the Dravidian races of the 
south of India, or the indigenous races of the north, may not have 
(greeted temples or other buildings at a very early date, but if so, ah 
that caiTGe" saTcTT^ that all trace of them is lost. T\Tien we first meet 
the Buddhist style it is in its infancy — a wooden style painfully 
struggling into lithic forms— and we have no reason to suppose that 
the other styles were then more advanced. When, however, we first 
meet them, seme six or seven centuries afterwards, they are so com- 
plete in all their details, and so truly litliic in their forms, that they 
have hitherto baffled all attempts to trace them back to their original 
types, either in the wood or brick work, from which they may have 
been derived. So completely, indeed, have all the earlier examples 
been obliterated, that it is now doubtful whether the missing links 
can ever be replaced. Still, as one single example of a Hindu temple 
dating before the Christian Era might solve the difficulty, we ought 
not to despair of such being found, wiiile the central provinces of 
India remain so utterly unexplored as they now are. Where, under 
ordinary circumstances, we ought to look for them, would be among 
the ruins of the ancient cities which once crowded the valley of the 
Ganges ; but there the ruthless Moslem or the careless Hindu have 
thoroughly obliterated all traces of any that may ever have existed. 
In the remote valleys of the Himalaya, or of Central India, there may, 
however, exist remains which will render the origin and progress of 
Hindu architecture as clear and as certain as that of the Buddhist ; 
but till these are discovered, it is with the architecture of the 
Buddhist that our history naturally begins. Besides this, how^ever, 
from the happy accident of the Buddhists very early adopting the mode 
of excavating their temples in the hying rock, their remains are im- 
perishably preserved to us, while it is only too probable that those of 
the Hindu, being in less durable forms, may have disappeared. The 
former, therefore, are easily classified and dated, while the origin of 
the latter, for the present, seems lost in the mist of the early ages 
of Indian arts. Meanwhile, the knowledge that the architectural 
history of India commences b.c. 250, and that all the monuments now 
kiiown to us are Buddhist for at least five or six c entu ries after 
titoie, are oardinaT^feoS' that cannot be” too strongly insisted upon 
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those who wish to clear away a great deal of what has hitherto tended 
to render the subject obscure and unintelligible. 

Classification. 

For convenience of descrijition it will probably be found expedient 
to classify the various objects of Buddhist art under the hve following 
groups, though of course it is at times impossible to separate them 
entirely from one another, and sometimes two or more of them must 
be taken together as parts of one monument. 

1st. StamWias^ or Lats , — These pillars are common to all the styles 
of Indian architecture. With the Buddhists they were employed to 
bear inscriptions on their shafts, mth emblems or animals on their 
capitals. With the Jains they were generally Deepdans, or lamp- 
bearing pillars ; with the Vaishnavas they as generally bore statues 
of Garuda or Hunaman ; with the Saiva they were flag-stalfs ; but, 
whatever their destination, they were always among the most original, 
and frequently the most elegant, productions of Indian art. 

2nd. Sttf^as^ or Tojpes, — These, again, may be divided into two 
classes, according to their destination : first, the true Stupas or 
towers erected to commemorate some event or mark some sacred 
spot dear to the followers of the religion of Buddha : secondly, 
Dagobas, or monuments containing relics of Buddha, or of some 
Buddhist saint.^ If it were possible, these two ought always to l)e 
kept separate, but no external signs have yet been discovered l)y 
which they can be distinguished from one another, and till this is so, 
they must be considei’ed, architectuiully at least, as one. 

3rd. Rails . — These have recently been discovered to be one of the 
most important features of Buddhist architecture. Generally they 
are found surrounding Topes, but .they are also represented as 
enclosing sacred trees, temples, and pillars, and other’ objects. It 
may be objected that treating them separately is like describing the 
peristyle of a Greek temple apart from the cella. The Buddhist rail, 
however, in early ages at least, is never attached to the tope, and is 
used .for so,. many other, and such various purposes, that it will 
certainly tend to the clearness of what follows if they are treated 
separately. 

4th. Ghaityas^ or Assembly Halls , — ^These in Buddhist art cor- 


^ From two Sanscrit words.. Dhatu, a are called Stupas in India are there culled 
relic, and Garbha (Pali, Gabbhaia), the Ohaityas. Etymologically, this is no 
womb, receptacle, shiine of a relic. (Tur- doubt the correct designation, as Chaitya, 
nour, ‘Mahawanso,’p. 5.) The word Pa- like Stupa, means primarily a heap or 
goda is probably a corruption of Dagoba. tumulus, but it also means a place of 
* In Nepal, according to Hodgson, and, sacrifice or rebgious worship— an altar 
I believe, in Thibet, the monuments which from Chita, a lieap, an assemblage, a 
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respond in every respect with the churches of the Cliristian religion. 
Their plans, the position of the altar or relic casket, the aisles, and 
other peculiarities arc the same in both, and their uses are identical, 
in so far as the ritual forms of the one religion resemble those of the 
other. 

5th. Viharas^ or Monasteries , — Like the Chaityas, these resemble 
very closely the corresponding institutions among Christians. In 
the earlier ages they accompanied, but were detached from, the 
Chaityas or churches. In later times they were furnished with 
chapels and altars in which the service could be performed inde- 
pendently of the Ohaitya halls, wliich may or may not be found in 
their proximity. 


multitude, &c. (Mouier Williams’ ‘ Sans- 
crit Dictionary ’ Bith voce). Properly speak- 
ing, therefore, these caves ought perha.ps to 
be called “halls contaming a chaitya,” 


or “ chaitya halls,” and this latter term 
will ct msequently he used wherever any 
ambiguity is likely to arise from the use 
of the simple term Chaitya. 



a. 


Sn sente. I on s with two Eipphants pouring water over her. 

Cereal a modeTO soiupture Irom Indoie.) 
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CHAPTEE II. 

STAMBHAS OR LATS. 

It is not) clear whether we ought to claim a wooden origin for these, 
as we can for all the other objects of Buddhist architecture. Certain 
it is, however, that the lats of Asoka, with shafts averaging twelve 
diameters in height, are much more like wooden posts than any 
forms derived from stone architecture, and in an age when wooden 
pillars were certainly employed to support the roofs of halls, it is 
much more likely that the same material shou’d be employed for 
the purposes to which these stambhas were applied, than the more 
intractable material of stone. 

The oldest authentic examples of these lats that we are acfiuainted 
with, are those which King Asoka set up in the twenty-seventh year 
after his consecratioB — the thirty-first of his reign — to bear in- 
scriptions conveying to his subjects the leading doctrines of the new 
faith he^ had adopted. The rock-cut edicts of the same king are 
dated in his twelfth year, and convey in a less condensed form the 
same information — Buddhism without Buddha — ^but inculcating respect 
to parents and priests, kindness and charity to all men, and, above 
all, tenderness towards animals.^ 

The best known of these Kits is that set up by Feroze Shah,’ in 
his Kotila at Delhi, without, however, his beiiig in the least aware 
of the original purpose for which it was erected, or the contents of the 
inscription. A fragment of a second was recently found lying on 


^ These inscriptions have been published 
in various forms and at various times by 
the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Lon- 
don 0 Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Benojal,' vol. vi. p. 566, Gt seqq,; ‘Journal 
ofthe Royal Asiatic Society ,’vol. xii. p. 1 5.3, 
etBeqq.)^^ in various other publications, 
but always mixed up with extraneous 
matters. It is, however, very much to be 
regretted that acarefully-edited translation 
is not issued insotne separate form easily 
accessible to the general public. An abso- 
lutely authentic and unaltered body of | 
Buddhist doctrine, as it stood 250 years ' 


before the birth of Chri^t, would bo one of 
the most valuable contribut'ons possible to 
the religious history of the modern world, 
and so much lias been already done tliat 
the task does not seem difficult. Among 
other things, they explain to us negatively 
why we have so little history in India in 
these days. Asoka is only busied about 
doctrines. He does not even menti<in his 
father’s name; and makes uo allusion to 
any historical event, not even those con- 
nected with the life of the founder of the 
religion. Among a people so careless of 
genealogy, history is impossible. 
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the ground near Hindu Bao’s house, north of Delhi.^ Two others 
exist iu Tirhoot at Radhia, and Mattiah, and a fragment of another 



was recognised utilised as a roller for the station roads, 
by an utilitarian member of the Bengal Civil Service. 
The most complete, however, is that wdiich, in 1837, 
was found lying on the ground in the fort at Allah- 
abad, and then re-erected with a pedestal, from a design 
by Captain Smith.^ This pillar is more than usually 
interesting, as in addition to the Asoka inscriptions 
it contains one by Samudia Gupta (a.d. 380 to 400), 
detailing the glories of his reign, and the great deeds 
of his ancestors.® It seems again to have been thrown 
down, and was re-erected, as a Persian inscription tells 
us, by Jehangir (a.d. 1605), to commemorate his acces- 
sion. It is represented without the pedestal (Wood- 
cut No. 3). The shaft, it will be observed, is more 
than 3 ft. wide at the base, diminishing to 2 ft. 2 in. 
at the summit, which in a length of 33 ft.'^ looks more 
like the tapering of the stem of a tree — a deodar pine, 
for instance — than anything designed in stone. Like 
all the others of this class, this Ikt has lost its crown- 
ing ornament, which probably was a Buddhist emblem 
— a wheel or the trisul ornament® — but the necking 
still remains (Woodcut No. 4), and is almost a literal 


4. Assyrian honeysuckle omatnent from capital 

of Lit, at Allahabad. 



copy of the honeysuckle ornament we are so familiar 
with as used by the Greeks with the Ionic order. In 
this instance, however, it is hardly probable that it was 
introduced direct by the Greeks, but is more likely to 


^ ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ vol. vi. p. 794. 

2 Ibid., plate -lO. ® Ibid., p. 969, et seqq. 

* These dimensions are taken from Capt Burt's drawings pub- 
lished in the * Journal of the As’atic Society of Bengal,' vol. iii. 


Lit at Allahabad. 


plate 3. 

* ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,’ plates 9, 10, 10a, 
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have been borrowed from its native country Assyria, whence the 
Greeks also originally obtained it. The honeysuckle ornament, again, 
occurs as the crowning member of a pillar at Bankissa, in the Doab, 
half-way between Muttra and Canouge (Woodcut No. 5), and this 
time surmounting a capital of so essentially Persepolitau a type, 
that there can be little doubt that the design of the whole capital 
came from Central Asia. This pillar, Avhicli is of a much stouter and 
shorter proportion than the edict lats, is surmounted by an elephant, 
but so mutilated that even in the 7th century the Chinese traveller 

Hiouen Thsang mistook it for a lion, if 



6. Capital at Sankissa. (From a Drawing 6. Capital of L^t in Tirhoot. (Krom a Draw- 
by Ceu. Cunningham.;) iug by the lute Oapt. Kittoe.) 


Another capital of a similar nature to that last described crowns a 
14t at Bettiah in Tirhoot — this time surmounted liy a lion of bold and 
good design (Woodcut No. 0). In this instance, however, the honey- 
suckle ornament is replaced by the more purely Buddhist ornament of 
a flock of the sacred hansas or geese. In both instances there arc cable 
ornaments used as neckings, and the bead and reel so familiar to the 
student of classical art. The last named form is also, however, found 
at Persepolis. These features it may be remarked are only found on 
the hUs of Asoka, and are never seen afterwards in India, though 
common in Gandhara and in the Indus for long afterwards, which 
seems a tolerably clear indication that it was from Persia, though 
probably on a suggestion from the Greeks, that he obtained those 


* Arcbisolo^ical Reports,’ vol. i. p. 274, plate 45, 
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hints which in India led to the conversion of wooden architectiu'e 
into stone. After his death, these classical features disappear, and 
wooden forms resume their sway, though the Persian form of capital 
long retained its position in Indian art. 

It is more than probable that each of these Asoka lats stood in 
front of, or in connection with some stupa, or building of some sort ; 
but all these have disappeared, and the lats themselves have — some of 
them at least — been moved more than once, so that this cannot now 
be proved. So far, however, as can now be ascertained, one or two 
stambhas stood in front of, or beside each gateway of every great 
tope, and one or two in front of each chaitya hall. At least we 
know that six or seven can now be traced at Sanchi, and nearly an 
equal number at Amravati,^ and in the representation of topes at the 
latter place, these lats are frequently represented both outside and 
inside the rails. 

At Karli, one still stands in front of the gi*eat cave surmounted by 
four lions, wdiich, judging from analogy, once bore a chakra or wheel, 
probably in metal.^ A con*esponding pillar probably once stood on 
the opposite side of the entrance bearing some similar emblem. 
Two such are represented in these positions in front of the great cave 
at Kenheri, which is an exact but debased copy of the great Karli 
cave.^ 

The two lats at Erun and the iron pillar at Delhi, though similar 
in many respects to those just described, seem certainly to belong to 
the era of the Guptas at the end of- the fourth or the beginning of 
the fifth century of our era, and to be dedicated to the Vaishnava 
faith, and in consequence belong to a subsequent chapter. That at 
Pathari is not inscribed or is at least unedited, and though it looks 
old, may also be of the Gupta times. 

This is a meagre account, it must be confessed, of Buddhist lats, 
which probably at one time could be counted by hundreds in the im- 
portant Buddhist localities in Bengal ; but it is feared we shall hardly 
be able to add many more to our list. They are so easfiy overthrown 
and so readily utilised in populous localities, that all trace of most of 
them has probably been irrecoverably lost, though one or two more 
examples may probably be found in remote, out-of-the-way places. 


^ ‘ Tree and f^erpent Worship,’ plates 1 
and 5, and plates 89 and 90, 

2 Ibid., plate 42, 

® In the description accompanying 
Daniell’s view of this cave he says : “ On 
the pillars to the right, above the capital, 
is a group of lions, from the centre of 
which a few years since arose the oVacra, 
or war dish of Vichnon, though not the 
4fast appearance of it at present rt-niains.'* 


On the left he remarked a figure of 
Buddha, which he mistook for Mahadeva, 
and in another part a row of bulls, and 
he adds: ‘‘The Chacra of Yichnou, the 
Mahadeva, and the bulls, seem not to 
favour the opinion of its being a temple 
of the Bhoods.” He was not aware how 
inextricably these religions were mixed 
up at the time when this cave was ex- 
cavated, about A.O. 400. 
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There is no instance, so far as I am aware, of a built monumental 
pillar now standing in India, This is sufficiently accounted for by 
the ease with which they could be thrown down and their materials 
removed, when they had lost the sanctity which alone protected them. 
There are, however, two such pillars among* the topes of Cabul, and 
evidently coeval with them, now called the Surkh Minar (Woodcut 
No. 7), and the Minar Chakri. These are ascribed by the traditions 
of the place to Alexander the Great, though they arc evidently 
Buddhist monuments, meant to mark some sacred spot, or to com- 
memorate some event, the memory of which has passed away. There 
can be little doubt that their upper members are meant to be copies 
of the tall capitals of the Persepolitan pillars, which were probably 
common also in Assyria, and throughout this part of Asia, but their 
shape and outline exhibit great degeneracy from the purer forms 
with which that architectime commenced in India, and which were 
there retained in their purity to a much later period than in this 
remote province. No reliable data seem to exist for ascertaining what 
the age of these monuments may be. It probably was the third or 
fourth century of our era, or it may be even earlier. 



(From a Drawing by Mr. Masson, In Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua,’; 
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Bhilsa Topes- -Topes at Sarnath and in Bt'har — Amravati Tope — Gaiidliara 
Topes — Jelalabad 'Jbpes — Maiiikyala Tope. 


There are few subjects of like nature that would better reward the 
labour of some competent student than an investigation into the 
origin of Eelic Worship and its subsequent diffusion over the greater 
part of the old world. So far as is at present known, it did not 
exist in Egypt, nor in Greece or Eome in classical times, nor in 
Babylon or Assyiia. In some of these countries the gTeatest possible 
respect was shown to the remains of departed greatness, and the 
bones and ashes of persons who were respected in life were preserved 
with care and affection ; but there was no individual so respected 
that a hair of his head, a tooth, or a toe-nail, even a garment or a 
utensil he had used, was considered as a most precious treasure after 
Ihs death. In none of these countries does it appear to have occurred 
to any one that a bone or the begging-pot of a deceased saint was a 
thing worth fighting for ; or that honour done to such things was 
a meritorious act, and that prayers addressed to them were likely 
to be granted. Yet so ingTained do these sentiments appear to be 
among the followers of Buddha, that it is difficult to believe that the 
first occasion on which this sentiment arose, was at the distribution 
of his remains on his attaining Nirvana at Kusinagara, b.c. 548. On 
that occasion, eight cities or kingdoms are said to have contended for 
the honour of possessing his mortal remains, and the difficulty was met 
by assigning a portion to each of the contending parties, who are said 
to have erected stupas to contain them in each of their respective 
localities.^ None of these can now be identified with certainty — 
everything in future ages being ascribed to Asoka, who, according to 


^ Tumour iu * Journal of tho Asiatic ' partition of the remains of Menander, 
Society of Bengal,* vol. vii., p. 1013, among eight cities who are said to have 
The fame of this distribution seems to desired to possess his remains ; but as 
liavereached Europe at least, as early as the he does not hint that it was for pur- 
M century of the Christian Era, inasmuch poses of worship, the significance of the 
as Plutarch (‘ Mnralia,’ p. 1002, Dubuor fact does not seem to have been appre- 
edition, Paris, 184:1) describes a similar ciated. 
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popular tradition, is said to have erected the fabulous number of 84,000 
relic shrines, or to\Yers to mark sacred spots.^ Some of these may be 
those we now see, or arc encased within their domes ; but if so, they, 
like everything else architectural in India, are the earliest tilings we 
find there. It is true, the great pagoda — the Shewo Dagon — at Rangoon 
is said to contain relics of all the four Buddhas of the present Kalpa, 
the staff of Kakasaiida ; the water-dipper of Koiiagamma ; the bathing 
garment of Kasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of Gautama 
Buddha ; ^ but supposing this to be true, we only now see the last and 
most modern, which covers over the older erections. This is at least 
the case with the great Dagoba at Bintenne, near Kandy, in Ceylon, 
in which the thorax-bone of the great ascetic lies enshrined. The 
‘ Mahawanso,’ or great Buddhist history of Ceylon, describes the mode 
in which this last building was raised, by successive additions, in a 
manner so illustrative of the principle on which these relic shrines 
arrived at completion, that it is well worth quoting : — “ The chief of 
the Devos, Suniano, supplicated of the deity worthy of offerings for 
an offering. The Vanquisher, passing his hand over his head, 
bestowed on him a handful of his pure blue locks from the growing 
hair of the head. Receiving and depositing it in a superb golden 
casket, on the spot where the divine teacher had stood, he enshrined 
the lock ill an emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

‘‘ The there Sarabhu, at the demise of the supreme Buddha, re- 
ceiving at his funeral pile the Thorax-bone, brought and deposited it 
in that identical dagoba. This inspired personage caused a dagoba 
to be erected 12 cubits high to enshrine it, and thereon departed. 
The younger brother of King Devenampiatisso (b.c. 259), having 
discovered this marvellous dagoba, constructed another encasing it, 
30 cubits in height. King Duttaganiini (b.c. 101), while residing 
there, during his subjugation of the Malabars, constructed a dagoba, 
encasing that one, 80 cubits in height.” This was the “Mahiyan- 
gana dagoba com]Dleted.” ^ It is possible that at each successive 
addition some new deposit was made ; at least most of the topes 
examined in Afghanistan and the Punjab, which show signs of these 
successive increments, seem also to have had successive deposits, one 
above the other. 

Of all the relics of Buddha, the most celebrated is the left canine 
tooth. At the original distribution it is said to have fallen to the 
lot of Orissa, and to have been enshrined in a town called from that 
circumstance Dantapura.” This, most probably, was the modern 
town of Puri, and the celebrated temple of Juggernath, which now 

^ ‘ Mahawanso/ p. 26, ‘HioueuThsang,’ xiv. p. 270. 
vol. ii. p. 417. ® Abstracted luraour^s * Maha* 

2 Account of tlie great bell at Ran- : wans p. 4, 
goon, Hough, ‘Asiatic R -sc arches,’ vol. ■ 
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flourishes there, not only in all probability occupies the same spot, 
but the worship now celebrated there is the same, mutato nomine^ 
as that which was once performed in lionoim of this tooth. Be this 
as it may, it seems to have remained there in peace for more than 
eight centuries, when the king of the country, being attracted by 
some miracles performed by it, and the demeanoim of the priests, 
became converted from the Brahmanical faith, to which he had 
belonged, to the religion of Buddha. The dispossessed Brahmans 
thereon complain to his suzerain lord, resident at Palibothra, in 
the narrative called only by Ms title Pandu, but almost certainly 
the Gautamiputra of the Andi’abliitya dynasty. He ordered the tooth 
to be brought to the capital, when, from the wonders it exhibited, he 
was*' converted also ; but this, and the excitement it caused, led to its 
being ultimately conveyed surreptitiously to Ceylon, where it arrived 
about the year 311 and in spite of various vicissitudes still remains 
in British custody, the Palladium of the kingdom, as it has done 
during the last fifteen centiuies and a half.^ 

About the same time (a.I). 324^) another tooth of Buddha was 
enshrined in a tope on the island of Salsette, in Bombay harbour, 
apparently in the time of the same trautamiputra, but what its 
subsequent fate was is not known.'^ When the tope was opened for 
Dr. Bird, it was not there, but only a copper plate, which recorded its 
enshrinement, by a noble layman called Pushyavarman.® 

Almost as celebrated as these was the begging-pot of Sakya Muni, 
which was long kept in a dagoba or vihara erected by Kanishka at 
Peshawur, and worshipped with the greatest reverence.*^ After paying 
a visit to Benares,’ it was conveyed to Kandahar, and is still said to be 
preserved there by the Mussulmans, and looked upon even by them as 
a most precious relic.® 


1 There may be an error in this date 
to the extent of its being from fifteen to 
twenty years too early, 

® The principal particulars of this story 
are contained in a Cingalese work called 
the.* Daladavainsa,’ recently translated by 
Sir Mutu Oomara Swamy. I have col- 
lected the further evidence on this subject 
in a paper I read to the Asiatic Society, 
and published in their * Journal ’ (N.S.), 
vol. til. p. 132, et seg^q.f and again in ‘Tree 
and Serpent Worship/ p. 174, et. seqq. 

® The date being given as 245, Samvat 
has generally been assumed to be dated 
from the era of Vicramaditya. I am not 
aware, however, of any inscription of so 
early an age being dated from that era, 
nor of any Buddhist inscription in which 
it is used eithc* then eir thereafter. 


* The same fate had overtaken another 
tooth relic at Ivagrak in northern India. 
Fa Hian, b.c. 400, describes it as perfect in 
his 13tli chapter. * Iliouen Thsang/ vol. 
ii. p. 97, describes the stupa as ruined, 
and the tooth having disappeared. 

* For a translation, &c., see ‘Journal 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society,* vol. v. p, 33. See also Bird, 
‘ Historical Researches/ Bombay, 1847. 

® ‘ Foe Koue Ki/ ch. xii. p. 77. 

^ * Hiouen Thsang/ vol. i. p. 83. 

® ‘ Fo^ Rou^ Ki/ p. 353. A detailed 
account of its transference from the true 
Gandhara — ^Peshawur— >to the new (ian- 
dhara in Kandahar will be found in a 
paper by Sm Henry Rawlinson, * Joaroal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. xl 
p. 127. 
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All this will become plainer as we proceed, for we shall find 
every Buddhist locality sanctified by the presence of relics, and that 
these were worshipped apparently from the hour of the death of the 
founder of the religion to the present day. Were this the place to do 
it, it would be interesting to try and trace the path by which, and 
the time when, this belief in the efficacy of relics spread towards the 
west, and how and when it was first adopted by the early Christian 
Church, and became with them as important an element of worship 
as with the Buddhists. That would require a volume to itself ; 
meanwhile, what is more important for our present purpose is the 
knowledge that this relic- worship gave rise to the building of these 
great dagobas, which are the most important feature of Buddhist 
architectural art. 

No one can, I fancy, hesitate in ])elieving that the Buddhist 
dagoha is the direct descendant of the sepulchral tumulus of the 
Turanian races, whether found. in Etruria, Lydia, or among the Scyths 
of the northern steppes. The Indians, however, never seem to have 
buried, but always to have burnt, their dead, and consecpiently 
never, so far as we know, had any tumuli among them. It may be 
in consequence of this that the dagobas, even in the earliest times, 
took a rounded or domical form, while all the tumuli, from being of 
earth, necessarily assumed the form of cones. Not only out of doors, 
but in the earliest caves, the forms of dagobas are always rounded ; and 
no example of a straight-lined cone covering a dagoba has yet been 
discovered. This peculiarity, being so universal, would seem to indi- 
cate that they had been long in use before the earliest known example, 
and that some other material than earth had Ijeeii emxdoyod in 
their construotion ; but we have as yet no hint -when the rounded 
form was fimt employed, nor why the conical form of the tumulus 
was abandoned when it was refined into a relic shrine. We know, 
indeed, from the caves, and from the earliest has-i'eliefs, tliat all the 
roofs of the Indians were curvilinear ; and if one can fancy a circular 
chamber with a domical roof — ^not in stone, of course — as the original 
receptacle of the relic, we may imagine that the form was deri\'ed from 
this.^ 


Bhilsa Topes. 

The most extensive, and taking it altogether, perhaps the most 
interesting, group of topes in India is that known as the Bhilsa 


^ Among the bas-reliefs of the Bharhut out its plan, nor to feel sure wlietber 
tope is- one representing just such a the object on the altttr is a relic, or 
domical roof as this Woodcut No. ao). ’whether it may not be some other kind 
It is not, however, quite easy to make of otfering. . 
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Topes, from a towa of that name in the kingdom of Bhopal, near 
which they are situated. There, within a district not exceeding ten 
miles cast and west and six north and south, are five or six groups of 
topes, containing altogether between twenty-five and thirty indi- 
vidual examples. The principal of these, known as the great tope 
at Sanchi, has been frequently described, the smaller ones are known 
from General Cunningham’s descriptions only ; ^ but altogether they 
have excited so much attention that they are perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We are not however, perhaps, justified 
in assuming, from the greater extent of this group, as now existing, 
that it possessed the same pre-eminence in Buddhist times. If we 
could now see the topes that once adorned any of the great Buddhist 
sites ill the Doab or the Behars, the Bhilsa gTOup might sink into 
insignificance. It may only be, that situated in a remote and thinly- 
jjeopled part of India, they have not been exposed to the destructive 
energy of opposing sects of the Hindu religion, and the bigoted 
Moslem has not wanted their materials for the erection of his mosques. 
They consequently remain to us, while it may be that nobler and more 
extensive groups of monuments have been swept from the face of the 
earth. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written about them, we know 
very little that is certain regarding their object and their liistory. 
Our usual guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us here. Fa Hian 
never was within some hundreds of miles of the place ; and if Hiouen 
Thsaiig over was there, it was after leaving Ballabhi, when his 
journal becomes so wild and curt that it is always difficult, some- 
times impossible, to follow him. He has, at all events, left no 
description by which we can now identify the place, and nothing to 
tell us for what purpose the great tope or any of the smaller mes 
\Yere erected. The 'Mahawanso,’ it is true, helps us a little in our 
difficulties. It is there narrated that Asoka, wffien on his way to 
Ujjeni (Ujjain), of which place he had been nominated governor, 
tarried some time at Chetyagiri, or, as it is elsewhere called, Wessa- 
nagara, the modern Besnagar, close to Sanchi. He there married 
Devi, the daughter of the chief, and by her had twin sons, Ujjenio 
and Mahindo, and afterwards a daughter, Sanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and played a most important part in 
the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. Before setting out on this 
mission, Mahindo visited his royal mother at Chetyagiri, and was 


1 ‘Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Menu- Tope; and numerous papew have ap- 
meuts in Central India,’ Smith, Elder, peered on the same subject in the 
aud Co., 18o4. One half of my work on ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ’ and 
* T|see„ and Serpent Worship,* and forty- elsewhere. A cast of the astern gate- 
‘ five of its plates* besides w<?odouts, ore way is in the South Ken^ugtoa Museum. 
d^oW- to the illustrafiou of the great 
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lodged in “a superb vihara,” which had been erected by lierself.^ 
In all this there is no mention of the great tope, which may have 
existed before that time ; but till some building is found in India 
which can be proved to have existed before that age, it will ]')e safe 
to assume that this is one of the 84,000 topes said to have been 
erected by him. Had Sanchi been one of the eight cities which 
obtained relics of Buddha at the funeral pyre, the case might have 
been dilferent ; but it has been dug into, and found to be a stupa, and 
not a dagoba. It consequently was erected to mark some sacred spot 
or to commemorate some event, and we have no reason to believe that 
this was done anywhere before Asoka’s time. 

On the other hand two smaller topes on the same .platform con- 
tained relics of an undoubted historical character. That called No. 2 
Tope contained those of ten Buddhist teachers who took part in the 
third great convocation held under Asoka, and some of whom were sent 
on missions to foreign countries, to disseminate the doctrines then 
settled, and No. B Tope contained two relic caskets, represented in 
the accompanying woodcuts (Nos. 8 and 9). One of these contained 



8. Relic Casket of Moggaluua. 9. Relic Casket of Sariputra. 


relics of Maha Moggalana, the other of Sariputra, friends and com- 
panions of Buddha himself, and usually called his right and left 
hand disciples.^ It does not of course follow from this that this 
dagoba is as old as the time of Buddha ; on the contrary, some 
centuries must elapse before a bone or rag belonging to any mortal 
becomes so precious that a dome is erected to enshrine it. The gi’eat 
probability seems to be that these relics were deposited there by 
Asoka himself, in close proximity to the sacred spot, which the great 
tope was erected to commemorate. The tope containing relics of his 
contemporaries must of course be much more modern, probably con-^ 
temporary with the gateways, which are subsequent to the Christian 
Era.s 


* < Mahawanso,’ p. 76. See also * Tree j * The Chandragupta inscription on the 
and Serpent Worship,' p. 99, et seqq., rail near the eastern gateway (‘ Journal 
where all this is more fully set out than of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' vol. ii. 
is necessary here. p. 454 ' is evidently a subsequent addition, 

Cunningham, ‘Bhilsa Topes,* p, 299, and belongs to the year Am. 400. 


5 ? 


Scale 50 ft. to I in. 

12. Section of great Tope at Sanchi. 

iiient from the plan and section, BTos. 11 and 12. From tltese it 
■win be observed that tho principal bnilding consists of a do» 
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somewhat less than a hemisphere, lOG ft. in diameter, and 42 ft. in 
height.^ 

On tlie top of the tope is a flat space about 34 ft. in diameter, 
formerly surrounded by a stone railing, some j)arts of wliich aj'c still 
lying there ; and in the centre of this once stood a feature known to 
Indian archasologists as a Tee. The woodcut (No. 13), from a rock- 

cut example at Ajunta, repre- 
sents the usual form at this 
age. The lower part is adorned 
\nth the usual Buddhist rail 
(to be described hereafter), the 
upper by the conventional win- 
dow’’, twp features w'hich are 
universal. It is crowned by a 
lid of three slabs, and no doubt 
either was or simulated a relic 
casket. No tope,, and no repi’esentation of a tope — and w'e have 
hundreds — are without this feature, and generally it is or was sur- 
mounted by one or more discs representing the umbrellas of state ; in 
modern times by as many as nine of these. The only ancient wooden 
one now known to exist is that in the cave at Karli (Woodcut No. r)G), 
but the representations of them in stone and painting are literally 
thousands ip number. 

The dome rests on a’ sloping base, 14 ft. in height by 120 ft, in 
diameter, having an offset on its summit about G ft. wide. This, to 
judge from the representations of topes on the sculptures, must have 
been surrounded by a .balustrade, and w^as ascended by a broad double 
ramp on one side. It was- probably used for processions round the 
monument, which seem to have been among the most common 
Buddhist ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, 
being composed of bricks laid in mud ; but the exterior is faced with 
dressed stones. Over these was laid a coating of cement nearly 4 
inches in thickness, which was, no doubt, originally adorned either 
with painting or ornaments in relief. 

Beside the group at Sanchi, w’^hich comprises six or seven topes, 
there are at Sonari, six miles distant, another group of eight topes. 
Two of these are important structures, enclosed in square courtyards, 
and one of these yielded numerous relics to the explorers. 

At Satdhara, three miles further on, is a great tope 101 ft. in 
diameter, but which, like that at Sanchi, seems to have been a stupa, 
and yielded no relics. No. 2, however, though only 24 ft. in diameter, 
was found to contain relics of Sariputra and Moggalana, like No. 3 at 


* These views, plans, &o., are taken ham, * Journal of the Asiatic Society ot 
from a Memoir by Capt. J. D. Cunning- Bengid/ August, 1847 
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Sanchi. Besides these there are several others, all small, and very much 
ruined. 

The most numerous group, however, is situated at Bhojpur, seven 
miles from Sanchi, where thirty-seven distinct topes are grouped together 
on various platforms. The largest is 66 ft. in diameter, but No, 2 
is described as one of the most perfect in the neighbourhood, and, like 
several others in this group, contained important relics. 

At Andher, about five miles west of Bhojpur, is a fine group of 
three small, but very interesting topes. With those above enume- 
rated, this makes up about sixty distinct and separate topes, in this 
small district, which certainly was not one of the most important in 
India in a religious point of view, and consequently was probably sur- 
passed by many, not only in the number but in the splendour of its 
religious edifices.^ 

Without more data than we at present possess, it is of course 
impossible to speak with certainty with regard to the age of this 
group of topes, but, so far as can be at present ascertained, there seems 
no reason for assuming that any of them are earlier than the age 
of Asoka, B.c. 250, nor is it probable that any of them can be of later 
date than the era of Salivahana, A.n. 79, or say after the first century 
of our era. Their rails may be later, but the topes themselves seem all 
to be included within these tliree centuries and a half. 

Topes at Sarnath and in Behar. 

Not only is there no other group of topes in India Proper that 
can be compared, either in extent or in preservation, to those of 
Bhilsa, but our knowledge of the subject is now so complete that it 
is probably safe to assert that only two, or at most three, topes exist 
between the Sutlej and the sea, sufficiently perfect to enable their 
form and architectural features to be distinguished. There are, of 
course, numerous mounds near all the Buddhist cities which mark 
the site, and many 6f which probably hide the remains, of some of the 
hundreds of stupas or dagobas mentioned by the Chinese Pilgrims, 
besides many that they failed to distinguish. All, however, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, have perished ; nor is it difficult to see 
why this should be so. All, or nearly aU, were composed of brick or 
small stones, laid either without mortar, or with cement that was 
little better than mud. They consequently, when desecrated and 
deserted, formed such convenient quarries for the villagers, that 


* As all the partioTilars rr-gardiDg all 
these topes, except the great one and 
3 of ^nohi, &te taken fmm Gen. 


Topes,' published by Smith and Elder, 
in one ■volume 8vo., in 1854, it has not 
been thonght nee^^ary tq.rep^t ^ 
reference at every : 
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nearly all have been utilised for building; huts and houses of the 
Hindus, or the mosques of the iconoclastic Mussulmans. Their rails, 
being composed of larger stones and not so easily removed, have in 
some instances remained, and some will no doubt be recovered when ' 
looked for ; and as these, in the earlier ages at least, Avere the 



xup6 £it b&rnutn, ncdr I'oii&rcs (^froQi u I’liotoj^rApu.^ 


iconostasis of the shrine, their recovery will largely compensate for 
the loss of the topes which they surrounded. 

The best known, as well as the best preserved of the Bengal topes, 
is that at Sarnath, near Benares (Woodcut No. 14). It was carefully 
explored by General Cunningham in 1835-36, and found to be a 
stupa : viz., containing no relics, but erected to mark some spot 
sanctified by the presence of Buddha, or by some act of his during 
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his long residence there. It is situated in the Deer Park, ^vhere he 
took up his residence with his five disciples when he first removed 
from Gaya on attaining Buddhahood, and commencing his mission 
as a teacher. TVliat act it commemorates we shall probably never 
know, as there are several mounds in the neighborhood, and the 
descriptions of the Chinese Pilgrims are not sufiiciently precise to 
enable us now to discriminate between them. 

The building consists of a stone basement, 93 ft. in diameter, and 
solidly built, the stones being clamped together with iron to the 
height of 43 ft. Above that it is in brickwork, rising to a height of 
110 ft. above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. above the j)lain.^ 
Externally the lower part is relieved by eight projecting faces, each 
21 ft. G in. wide, and 15 ft. apart. In each is a small niche, intended 
apparently to contain a seated figure of Buddha, and below them, 
encircling the monument, is a band of sculptured ornament of the 
most exquisite beauty. The central part consists — as will be seen by 
the cut on the next page — of geometric patterns of great intricacy, 
but combined with singular skill ; and, above . and below, foliage 
etiually well designed, and so much resembling that carved by Hindu 
artists on the earliest Mahomedan mosques at Ajmir and Delhi, as to 
make us feel sure they cannot be very distant in date. 

The carvings round the niches and on the projections have been 
left so unfinished — in some instances only outlined — that it is impos- 
sible to guess what ultimate form it may have been intended to give 
them. The upper part of the tower seems never to have been finished 
at all, but from our knowledge of the Afghanistan topes we may sur- 
mise that it was, intended to encircle it with a range of pilasters, and 
then some bold mouldings, before covering it Avith a hemispherical 
dome. 

In his excavations. General Cunningham found, buried in the 
solid masonry, at the depth of lOJ ft. from the summit, a large stone 
on which was engraved the usual Buddhist formula, ‘‘Te dharmma 
hetu,” &c., in characters belonging to the 7th century, from which 
he* infers that the monument belongs to the 6th century. To me 
it appears so extremely improbable that men should carefully en- 
grave such a formula on a stone, and then bury it ten or twelve 
feet in a mass of masonry which they must haA^e hoped would endure 
for ever, that I cannot accept the conclusion. It seems to me much 
more probable that it may haA^e belonged to some building which 
this one was designed to supersede, or to have been the pedestal 
of some statue which had been disused, but which from its age had 
become venerable, and was consequently utilised to sanctify this 

^ These dituousions and details are taken from G^n. Cunningham’s * Ar<^i«e^iogii^ 
voL i. p. 
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new erection. I am consequently much more inclined to adopt the 
tradition preserved by Captain Wilford,^ to the effect that the Sarnath 
monument was erected by the sons of Mohi Pala, and destroyed 
(interrupted?) by, the Mahomedans, in 1017, before its completion.^ 
The form of the monument, the character of its sculptured orna- 



15 Panel on tbe Tope ai Sarnath. (From a Photograph.) 


ments, the unfinished condition iii which it is left, and indeed the 
whole circumstances of the case, render this date so much the most 
probable that I feel inclined to adopt it almost without hesitation. 

The other Bengal tope existing nearly entire is known as Jara- 
sandha Ka Baithak, General Cunningham states its dimensions to 

^ ^Asiatic Besearches,* vol. ix. p. 203. 

* See also paper by Vesy Westmacott, ‘Calcutta Review/ 1874, vol lix. p. ' 
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be 28 ft. in diameter by 21 ft. in height, resting on a basement 14 ft. 
high, so that its total height, when complete, may hare been about 
55 ft.^ As it was not mentioned by Pa Hian, a.d. 400, and is by 
Hioiien Thsang, a.d. G40, its age is probably, as General Cunningham 
states, intermediate between these dates, or about a.d. 500.^ It is a 
bold, fine tower, evidently earlier than that at Sarnath, and shoring 
nothing of the tendency towards Hindu forms there disi 3 layed. It 
has, too, the remains of a procession-path, or extended basement 
which is wholly wanting at Sarnath, but which is always found in 
the earlier monuments. It was erected, as Hiouen Thsang tells us, 
in honour of a Hansa — goose — ^who devoted itself to relieve the wants 
of a starving community of Bhikshus.^ 

The third stupa, if it may be so called, is the celebrated temple 
at Buddh Gaya, which stands immediately in front of the celebrated 
Bodhi-tree {Finis religiosa)^ under whose shade Buddha attained 
complete enlightenment in the thirty-fifth year of his age, b.c. 588. 
Its history is told in such detail by Hiouen Thsang ^ that there seems 
little doubt as to the main facts of the case. According to this 
authority, Asoka built a small vihara here, but long afterwards this 
was replaced by a temple 160 ft. high and GO ft. (20 paces) wide, 
which are the exact dimensions of the present building, according to 
Cunningham,®' and we are further told that it was erected by a 
Brahman, who was warned by Maheswara (Siva), in a vision, to 
execute this work. In this temple there was a cella coiTesponding 
with the dimensions of that found there, in which the Brahman 
placed a statue of Buddha, seated cross-legged, with one hand pointing 
to the earth. Who this Brahman was we learn from an inscription 
translated by Mr. Wilkins in vol. i. of the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches ’ (p. 
284), for it can hardly be doubted that the Brahman of the Chinese 
pilgiim is identical with the Amara Deva of the inscription, who was 
one of the ornaments of the court of Vicramaditya of Malwa, a.b. 
495-580. From a Burmese inscription on the spot, first translated by 
Colonel Burney, we further learn that the place, having fallen into 
decay, was restored by the Burmese in the year 1806-1809.'^ 

From the data these accounts afford us we gather, with very 
tolerable certainty, that the building we now see before us (Woodcut 


^ * ArohseoljPgxcal Reports,’ vol. i. p. 17. 

® Ibid., p. 19. 

® ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ vol. hi. p. 60. 

* Buchanan Hamilton was told by the 
priests on Ihe spot, in 1811, that it was 
planted there 2225 years ago, or b.o. 414, 
and that the temple was built 126 years 
in 289. N ot a bad guess for 
a loealily jsrhisre Buddhi^ 


afterwards, or 


has been so long forgotten. Montgomery 
Martin’s •* Easstern India,’ vol. i. p. 76. 

* ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ vol. ii. pp. 464-468. 

« ‘ Arcl.seological Reports,’ vol. i p. 5. 

‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ 1834, vol. iv. p. 214. See also 
Cunningham, ‘ Archssologioal Reports^ 
vol. i. p. 5, et seqq. 
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No. IG) is substantially that erected by Amara the Brahman, in the 
beginning of the 6th century, but the niches Hiouen Thsang saw, 
containing golden statues of Buddha, cannot be those now existing,' 
and the sculptures he mentions find no place in the present design ; 
and the amalakas of gilt copper that crowned the whole, as he saw' 
it, have disap]3eared. The changes in detail, as well as the intro- 
duction of radiating arches in the interior, I fancy must belong to 



Temple at BudcUi Oaya with Bo-tree (From a Piiotograph by Mr Beppe, C.E.) 


the Burmese restoration in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Though these, consequently, may have altered its appearance in 
detail, it is probable that we still have befoi’e us a straight-lined 
pyramidal nine-storeyed temple of the 6th century, retaining all its 
essential forms — anomalous and unlike anything else we find in 
India, either before or afterwards, but probably the parent of many 
nine-storeyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, both in China and 
elsewhere. 

Eventually we may discover other examples which may render 
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this noble tower less exceptional than it now appears to be ; but 
perhaps its anomalous features may be due to the fact tlrat it was 
erected by Brahmans for Buddhist pm-poses in an age of extremest 
toleration,^ when it was doubtful whether the balance would incline 
towards Buddhist or Brahmanical supremacy. In less than a century 
and a half after its erection the storm burst (a.d. 648) which eventu- 
ally sealed the fate of Buddhism in Central India, ^vith only a fitful 
flickering of the lamp afterwards dmring lulls in the tempest. 

At Keseriah, in Tirhoot, about 20 miles north of Bakra, where one 
of the pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are the ruins of 
what appears to have been a very large tope. It is, however, entirely 
ruined externally, and has never been explored, so that we cannot 
tell what was its original shape or purpose.^ All along this line of 
country numerous Buddhist remains are found, aU more or less ruined, 
and they have not yet been examined with the care necessary to 
ascertain their forms. This is the more to be regretted as this was 
the native country of the founder of the religion, and the place where 
his doctrines appear to have been originally promulgated. If any- 
thing older than the age of Asoka is preserved in India, it is probably 
in this district that it must be looked for. 


Amuavati* 

Although not a vestige remains in situ of the central dagoba at 
Amravati, there is no great difficulty, by piecing together the frag- 
ments of it in the India Museum — as is done in Plate 93 of ^ Tree and 
Serpent Worship’ — in ascertaining what its dimensions and general 
appearance were. It was small, only 30 ft. to 85 ft. in diameter, or 
about 100 ft. in circumference, and 50 ft. high. The perpendicular part, 
34 ft. high, was covered with sculptures in low reUef, representing 
scenes from the life of Buddha. The domical part was covered with 
stucco, and with wreaths and medalhons either executed in relief 
or painted. No fragment of them remains by which it can be ascer- 
tained which mode of decoration was the one adopted. 

Altogether, there seems no doubt that the representation of a tope 
on the following page (Woodcut No. 17), copied from the inner rail at 
Amravati, fairly represents the central building there. There were 
probably forty-eight such representations of dagobas on this rail. In 
each the subject of the sculpture is varied, but the general design is 
the same throughout ; and, on the whole, the woodcut may be taken as 
representing the mode in which a Buddhist dagoba was ornamented in 


* ‘Hionen Thsati:g» Festival of the] ® A view of it is given, ‘Journal of &e 
^ree Beligi(^ at A^hahad in 643,’ I Asiatic Society jof Bengal,’ voLiv, 
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the 4th or 5th century, which is the time at which the style seems to 
have reached its highest point of elaboration, in India at least. 



17. Representation of a Tope from the Rail at Amravati. Corona a bas-relief in the India Museum.) 


Ganbhara Topes. 

The extreme paucity of examples retaining their architectural 
foim, in the valley of the Ganges, is, to some extent, compensated for 
by the existence of a very extensive range of examples in Afghanistan 
and the western Punjab. In his memoir of these topes, published 
by Professor Wilson, in his * Ariana Antiqua,’ Mr. Masson enumerates 
and describes, in more or less detail, some sixty examples, or almost 
exactly the same number which General Cunningham described as 
existing at Bhilsa. In this instance, however, they extend over a 
range of 200 miles, from. Oabul to the Indus, instead nf nnWiA at 
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17 miles from Sonari to Andher. To these must he added some fifteen 
or twenty examples, found at Manikjala or in its neighbourhood, and 
it is probable about the same number still exist undescribed, making 
altogether perhaps 100 stupas in this province. 

Notwithstanding this wealth of examples, we miss one, which 
was probably the finest of all. When Pa Hian passed through the 
province in A.n. 400, he describes the dagoba which King Kanishka 
had erected at Peshamir as “ more than 470 ft. in height, and decorated 
with every sort of precious substance, so that all who passed l^y, 
and saw the exquisite beauty and graceful proportions of the tower 
and the temple attached to it, exclaimed in delight that it was 
incomparable for beauty ; ” and he adds, “ Tradition says this was the 
highest tower in Jambudwipa.” ^ When Hiouen Thsang passed that 
way more than two hundred years afterwards, he reports the tower 
as having been 400 ft. high, but it was then ruined — “the part 
that remained, a li and a half in circumference (1500 ft.) and 150 ft. 
high ; ” and he adds, in twenty-five stages of the tower there were a 
“ho” — 10 bushels of relics of Buddha.^ No trace of this moinniient 
now exists. 

These north-western topes are so important for oim history, and 
all have so much that is common among them, and are distinguished 
by so many characteristics from those of India Pi’oper, that it would 
be extremely convenient if we could find some term which would 
describe them without involving either a theory or a geogra23hical 
error. The term Afghanistan topes, by which they are generally 
designated, is too modern, and has the defect of not including 
Peshamir and the western Punjab. “ Ariana,” as defined by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, describes very nearly the correct limits of the province ; 
for, though it includes Bactria and the valley of the Upper Oxus, 
where no topes have yet been found, we know from the Chinese 
Pilgrims that in the 5th and 7th centuries these countries, as far 
as Khoten, were intensely Buddhist, and monuments must exist, 
and will, no doubt, be found when looked for. The name, however, 
has the defect that it seems to imply the existence in that ’ region 
of an Aryan people, and consequently an Aryan religion. At the 
time to which he was referring, that was no doubt the case, and 
therefore from the Professor’s point of view the name was correctly 
-applied. 

When the Sanscrit-speaking races first broke up from their 
original settlements in the valley of the Oxus, they passed through 
the valley of the Cabul river on their way to India, and lingered, in 
all probability, both there and in the Punjab before reaching their 
first permanent position on the Saraswati — the true “ Arya Yarta ” — 


p 8^- ® * Vie et Toyages de L ^ 
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between the Sutlej and the Jumna. It is also nearly certain that 
they remained the dominant caste in these countries down to the 
time of Alexander’s invasion, and during the supremacy of the 
Bactrian kiTigdom. About i::50 years, however, before the Cluistiaii 
Era, if we may trust the Chinese accounts,^ the Yuechi, and other 
tribes of Tartar origin, Avere on the move in this direction. About 
that time they struck down the Bactrian monarchy, and appear from 
thenceforward to have permanently occupied their country. It is 
not clear whether they immediately, or at what interval they pene- 
trated into the Oabul Aiilley ; ])ut l)otAveen that time and the Christian 
Era successive hordes of Yuechi, Sakas, Turuskas, and Hunas, had 
poured into the valley and the Avestern Punjab to such an extent as 
to obliterate, or at least for the time supersede the Aryan ])opulation, 
and supplant it by one of Turanian origin, and Avith this change 
of race came the ineAutable change of religion. Turania Avoiild there- 
fore for our purposes be a more desciiptiA"e name tlnni Ariana ; but 
it is not sufficiently precise or AA^ell defined. No people, so far as is 
knoAAm, ever adopted and adhered to the Buddhist religion who had 
not a large proportion of Turanian blood in their veins, and the 
name AAmuld consequently include all the people Avho adopted this 
faith. Gandhara is, on the contraiy, a local name, Avhich certainly, 
in early times, included the best part of this j)rovince, and in Kanishka’s 
time seems to have included all he reigned over, and, if so, Avould be the 
most appropriate term Ave could find. 

It has, moreover, this advantage, that it is essentially Buddhist. 
In the time of Asoka, it AA^as Kashmir and Gandhara to which he sent 
his missionaries, and from that time forward Gandhara is the term by 
Adiich, in all Buddhist books, that kingdom is described, of A\diich 
Taxila Avas the capital, and which is, as nearly as can now be ascertained, 
conterminous with our architectural province. 

It is not clear AAdiether Kauishka was or was not the first 
B^addhist king of tliis country ; hut, so far as is at present known, 
he seems to have done for Buddhism in Gandhara exactly what Asoka 
did for that religion in central India. He elevated it from its posi- 
tion as a struggling sect to that of being the religion of the State. We 
knoAV, hoAvever, that Asoka himself sent missionaries to this country ; ^ 
and, more than this, that he engraved a complete set of his edicts on a 
rock at Kapurdigiri, 30 miles north-east from Peshawur, but we do 
not know what success they or he attained. Certain it is, as Pro- 
fessor Wilson remarks, that “no coin of a Greek prince of Bac^tida 
has ever been met Avith in any tope.” ^ The local coins that are found 
in them all belong to dynasties subsequent to the destruction of the 


^ De Guigne’s ‘ Histoire dcs Huns/ vol. ii. p. 40, et seqq. 

® * Mahawanso,^ p. 71. ® ‘Ariana Antiqua,^ p. 43. 
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Bactrian kiiigdom, and, according to the same aiithoritT (p. 322), 
“ were selected from the prevailing currency, which was not of any 
remotely previous issue ; ” “ while the Greek Bactrian coins had long 
ceased to be current, though they had not, perhaps, become so scarce 
as to be enshrined as rarities ” (p. 4d). Under these circumstances, 
Professor ‘Wilson arrives at the conclusion that the topes “are un- 
doubtedly all subsequent to the Christian Era ” (p. 322). It is true 
that some of the kings whose coins are found in the topes, such as 
Hermaeus, Azes, Kadphises, and others, may have lived prior to that 
epoch, but none of their coins show a trace of Buddhism. On those 
of the last-named king, it is also true that we find the trisul emblem 
of the Buddhists on the reverse, but it is coupled with the bull and 
trident of Siva in so remarkable a manner that it can hardly be 
doubted that the monarch was a follower of the Hitidu religion, 
though acknowledging the presence of Buddhism in his realm.^ 
With Kanishka, however, all this is altered. He was a Buddhist, 
beyond all doubt ; he held the convocation called the third by the 
northern Buddhists — the fourth according to the southern — at which 
Nagarjuna was apparently the presiding genius. Prom that time the 
Thibetans, Burmese, and Chinese date the introduction of Buddhism 
into their countries : not, however, the old simple Buddhism, known as 
the Hinayana, which prevailed before, but the corrupt Mahayana, 
which was fabled to have been preserved by the Xagas from the 
time of Buddha’s death, and from whom IsTagarjuna received it, and 
spread it from Peshawur over the Avhole of northern and eastern 
Asia. It was precisely the same revolution that took place in the 
Christian Church, about the same time after the death of its founder. 
Six hundx'ed years after Christ, Gregoiy the Gz’eat established the 
hierarchical Roman Catholic system, in supemession of the simpler 
primitive forms. Six hundred years after the ^NTirvana, Xagarjuna 
introduced the complicated and idolatrous Mahayna,^ though, as we 
learn from the Chinese Pilgrims, a small minority stni adhered in after 
times to the lesser vehicule, or Hinayana system. 

Although, therefore, we are probably safe in asserting that none 
of the Gandhara topes date before the Christian Era, it is not because 
there is any inherent, a p'iori improbability that they should date 
before Kanishka, as there is that those of India Proper cannot 
extend beyond Asoka. There is no trace of wooden construction here. 
All is stone and all complete, and copied probably from Bactrian 
originals that may have existed two centuries earlier. Their dates 
depend principally on the coins, which are almost invariably found 


^ ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pla*e 10. s jposaiw. He spells the words Mahha’ana 

® Vassilief, * Le ]^uddhi&me, ses | and Khinaiana. 

Hogmes,’ &c., Paris, 1865, p. 31, ef i 
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deposited with the relics, in these topes. No coins so far as I know have 
been found in any Indian tope. They are found in hundreds in these 
north-western ones, and always fix a date beyond which the tope cannot 
be carried back, and generally enable us to approximate very nearly 
to the true date of the monument in question. If those of Kanishka 
are the earliest, which appears to be the case, the great one which he 
commenced, at Manikyala, is probably also the last to be finished in 
its present form, inasmuch as below 12 ft. of solid masonry, a coin of 
Yasoverma of Canouge was found, and his date cannot be carried back 
beyond a.d. 720. Between these dates, therefore, must be ranged the 
whole of this great group of Buddliist monuments. 

There probably were no great Buddhist establishments in Gand- 
hara before Kanishka, and as few, if any, after Yasoverma, yet we learn 
that between these dates this province was as essentially Buddhist as 
any part of India. Fa Hian tells us, emphatically, that the law of 
Buddha is universally honoured, and enumerates 500 monasteries,^ and 
Hiouen Thsang makes no complaint of heretics, while, both dilate in 
ecstasies on the wealth of relics everywhere displayed. Part of the 
skull, teeth, garments, staffs, pots of Buddha — impressions of his 
feet, even his shadow — ^was to be seen in tliis favoured district, which 
was besides sanctified by many actions which had been commemorated 
by towers erected on the spot where these meritorious acts were per- 
formed. Many of these spots have been identified, and more will no 
doubt reward the industry of future investigators, but meanwhile 
enough is knovm to render this province one of the most interesting 
of all India for the study of the traditions or art of Mediajval 
Buddhism. 

The antiquities of the W'estern part of the province were first 
investigated by Dr. Honigberger, in the years and the result 

of his numismatic discoveries publislied in Paris and elsewhere ; but 
the only account w^e have of the buildings themselves is that given 
by Mr. Masson, who, with singular perseverance and sagacity, com- 
pleted what Dr. Honigberger had left undone.^ Those of the eastern 
district and about Manikyala were first investigated by General 
Ventura and M. Court, otricers in the service of Runjeet Sing, and 
the result of their researches published by Prinsep in the third volume 
of his ^Journal’ in 1830; but considerably further light has been 
thrown on them by the explorations of General Cunningham, and 
published in his ‘Archaeological Reports ’ for 18G3-1864. 


* Bears translation, p. 26. litlio^iraphs from Mr. Masson^s sketches 

Honigberger, ‘ Reise.* which, though not so detailed as we could 

® Mr. Masson's account was communi- wish, are still sufficient to render their 
cated to Professor Wilson, and by iiim form and appearance intelligible, 
published in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' with 
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Jelalabad Topes. 

The topes examined and described hj Mr. Masson as existing round 
Jelalabad are thirty-seven in number, viz., eighteen distinguished as 
the Darunta group, six at Chahar Bagh, and thirteen at Hidda. Of 
these about one-half yielded coins and relics of more or less impor- 
tance, which proved the dates of their erection to extend from the 
Christian Era, or it may be a few years before it, to the 7th or 8th 
century. 

One of the most remarkable of these is No. 10 of Hidda, which 
contained, besides a whole museum of gems and rings, five gold solid! 
of the emperors Theodosius (a.d. 408), Marcian and Leo (474) ; two 
gold Canouge coins ; and 202 Sassanian coins extending to, if not 
beyond, the Hegira.^ This tope, therefore, must belong to the 7th 
century, and would be a most convenient landmark in architectm’al 
history, were it not that the whole of its exterior is completely ]Deeled 
off, so that no architectural mouldings remain, and, apparently from 
the difficulty of ascertaining them, no dimensions are quoted in the 
text,^ About one-half of the others contained relics, but none were 
found to be so rich as this. ' 

In general appearance they differ considerably from the great 
Indian topes just described, being all taller in proportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more tower-like appearance, than any found 
in India, except the Sarnath example. They are also smaller, the 
largest at Darunta being only ICO ft. in circumference. This 
is about the usual size of the first-class topes in Afghanistan, the 
second class being a little more than 100 ft., while many are much 
smaller. 

In almost every instance they seem to have rested on a square base, 
though in many this has been removed, and in others it is buried in 
rubbish. Above this rises a circular base or drum, crowned by a belt 
sometimes composed merely of two architectural string-courses, with 
different coloured stones disposed as a diaper pattern between them. 
Sometimes a range of plain pilasters occupies this space. More gene- 
rally the pilasters are joined by arches sometimes circular, sometimes 
of an ogee form. In one instance — ^the Bed Tope — they are alternately 
circular and three-sided arches. That this belt represents the enclosing 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered base at Manikyala cannot be doubted. 


^ The length of time over which, these earlier than the coins deposited in it, 
boins range — more than 200 years — ^is but, as in *his case, it may be one or two 
sufficient to warn ns what caution is re- hundred years more mtuiem. 
quisite in fixing the date of buildings ^ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 109. 

Irom their deposits. A tope cannot be 
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It shows, however, a very considerable change in style to find it 
elevated so far np the monument as it here is, and so completely changed 
from its original- purpose. 

Clenerally speaking, the dome or roof rises immediately above this, 
but no exami^le in this group retains its termination in a perfect state. 

Some appear to have 
liad hemisplierical 
roofs, some more 
nearly conical, of 
greater or less 
steepness of i)itch ; 
and some (like tliat 
represented in Wood- 
cut No. 3 8) were 
prol)al)ly fiat, or 
with only a slight 
elevation in the 
centre. It seems 
prol>able there may 
have l)een some con- 
net^tion between the 
shape of the roof and the purpose for which the tope Wfis raised. But 
we have no evidence to lead us to any decision of this point. 

One interesting peculiarity was Iwought to light hj Mr. Masson 
in his excavation of the tope at Saltan[)ore, and is shown in the 

annexed section (Woodcut No. 
19). It is proved that the monu- 
ment originally consisted of a 
small to])e on a large square 
base, with the relic placed on its 
summit. This was afterwards 
increased in si^^e by a second 
tope being built over it. 

Besides tliose already men- 
tioned there are about twenty 
or thirty topes in the Tieigh- 
bonrhood of Oabul, but all much 
ruined, and few of any striking appearance. So at least we are led 
to infer from Mr. Masson’s very brief notice of them. No doubt many 
others still remain in spots hitherto unvisited by Europeans. 

In the immediate vicinity of all these topes are found oaves and 
tumuli, the former being the residences of priests, the latter for the 
most part burying-places, perhaps in some instances smaller relic- 
shrines. Their exact destination cannot be ascertained without a 
careful investigation by persons thoroughly conversant with the 



in. Top-’, Sultanpoie. (From a Drawing by Mr. , 
Masson, in Wilson’s ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’; 



Tope at Bimorun. (From a Drawinp; by Mr. Masson, 
in Wilson's ‘ Ariana Antbiua.') 
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subject. There are still, however, many points of great interest 
which require to be cleared up by actual examination. 'When this 
has been clone we may hope to be able to judge with some certainty 
of their affinity with the Indian buildings on the one hand, and those 
of Persia on the other. 


Maxikyala. 

The most important group, however, of the Gandhara topes is that 
at Manikyala in the Panjab, situated between the Indus and the 
Jeluni or Hydaspes. Fifteen or twenty examples are found at this 
place, most of which were opened by General Yentura and M. Ooui’t 
about the year 1880, when several of them yielded relics of gi*eat 
value, though no record has been preserved of the gTeater part of 
their excavations. In one opened by M. Court, a scpiare chamber 
w’as found at a height of 10 ft. above the gTound level. In tliis was 
a gold cylinder enclosed in one of silver, and that again in one of 
copper. The inner one contained four gold coins, ten precious stones 
and four pearls. These were, no doubt, the relics winch the tope 
was intended- to preserve. The inscription has only partially been 
read, but certainly contains the name of Kanishka,^ so that we may 
feel assured it was erected during his reign. Some Roman coins were 
found much worn, as if by long use,^ before they reached this remote 
locality ; and, as they extend down to a date 38 b.c.,® it is certain the 
monument was erected after that date. The gold coins were all those 
of Kanishka. This tope, therefore, could hardly have been erected 
earlier than twenty years before Christ ; how much later, we 'will be 
able to say only when we know more of the date and history of the 
monarch to whom it owes its origin. To the antiquary the inqiury 
is of considerable interest, but less so to the architect, as the tope 
is so completely ruined that neither its forai nor its dimensions can 
now be distinguished. 

Another ■was recently opened by General Cunningham, in the relic 
chamber of which he found a copper coin, belonging to the Satrap 
Zeionises, who is supposed to have governed this part of the country 
about the Christian Era, and we may therefore assume that the tope 
was erected by him or in his time. This and other relics were enclosed 
in a glass stoppered vessel, placed in a miniature representation of 
the tope itself, in. wide at base, and in. high (Woodcut No. 20), 
which may be considered as a fair representation of what a tope was 
or was intended to be, in that day. It is, perhaps, taller, however, 


1 Thomas in ‘ Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 14=4. Bengal,* vol. iii. p. 559. 

® ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of ® Thomas in ‘ Prinsep,* p. 148* 
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than a structural example would have been ; and the tee, with its 
four umbrellas, is, no doubt, exaggerated. 

The principal tope of the group is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of its class in India, though inferior in size to several in Ceylon. 
It was first noticed by Mountstuai*t Blphinstone, and a very 
correct view of it published by him, with the narrative of 

liis mission to Cabul in 1815. It was 
afterwards thoroughly exj^lored by 
General Ventura, in 1880, and a com- 
plete account of his investigations 
published by Prinsep in the third 
volume of his ^ Journal’ Since then 
its basement has been cleared of the 
rubbish that hid it to a depth of 
12 ft. to 15 ft. all round by the officers 
of the Public Works Department. 
They also made careful plans and 
sections of the whole, manuscript copies 
of which are now before me. 

From those it appears that the 
dome is an exact hemisphere, 127 ft. 
in diameter, and consequently, as 
nearly as may be, 400 ft. in circum- 
ference. The outer circle measures 
in like manner 151) ft. 2 in., or 500 ft. 

20 . Eeiioo.sfcctfmmTopo.atManikraia. in circumfereuce, and is ascended by 
(Found and drawn by Gen. Cunningham. 1) grand flights of StepS, OllG 

in each face, leading to a procession- 
path 1C) ft. in width, ornamented both above and below by a range 
of dwarf pilasters, representing the detached rail of the older Indian 
monuments. It is, indeed, one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of them possess, or ever seem 
to have possessed, any trace of an independent rail ; but all have 
an ornamental belt of pilasters, joined generally by arches simulating 
the original rail. This can hardly be an early architectural form, and 
leads to the suspicion that, in spite of their deposits, their outward 
casing may be very much more modern than the coins they contain. 

The outward appearance of the Manikyala tope, in its present 
half-ruined state, may be judged of from the view (Woodcut No. .21). 
All that it really requires to complete its outline is the tec, which 
was an invariable adjunct to these buildings ; no other feature 
has wholly disappeared. The restored elevation, half-section, half- 
elevation (Woodcut No. 22), to the usual scale, 50 ft. to 1 in., will 



* Archsoological Reports/ vol. u. p, 167, plate 65. 
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afford the means of comparison nith other monuments; and the 
section and elevation of the base (Woodcut iSTo. 28, next page) nill 
explain its architectural details in so far as they can be made out. 



View of Manikyala Tope. (From a Photograph.) 



22. Beslored Elevation of the Tope at Manifcyala. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

On digging into this monument, General Ventura found three 
separate deposits of relics, deposited at apparently equal distances 
of 25 ft. from the surface of the finished monument and from ^h 
and each apparently increasing in value or importance as it 
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than a structural example would have been ; and the tec, with its 
four umbrellas, is, no doubt, exaggerated. 

The principal tope of the group is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of its class in India, though inferior in size to several in Ceylon. 
It was first noticed by Mountstuart Elphinstone, and a very 
correct view of it published by him, with the narrative of 

his mission to Cabul in 1815. It was 
afterwards thoroughly explored by 
General Ventura, in 1830, and a com- 
plete account of his investigations 
published by Prinsep in the third 
volume of his ^ Journal.’ Since then 
its basement has been cleared of the 
rubbish that hid it to a depth of 
12 ft. to 15 ft. all round by the officers 
of the Public Works Department. 
They also made careful plans and 
sections of the Avhole, manuscript copies 
of which are now before me. 

Prom those it appears that the 
dome is an exact hemisphere, 127 ft, 
in diameter, and consequently, as 
nearly as may be, 400 ft. in circum- 
ference. The outer circle measures 
in like manner 150 ft. 2 in., or 500 ft. 

20 . Relic c!a.,kotfromTope.atManikrau. circumferouce, aiid Is asccndcd by 

CFound and drawn by Gen. Cunningham.*) gj^^nd flights of StcpS, OUG 

in each face, leading to a procession- 
path 16 ft. in width, ornamented both above and below by a range 
of dwarf pilasters, representing the detached rail of the older Indian 
monuments. It is, indeed, one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of them possess, or ever seem 
to have possessed, any trace of an independent rail ; but all have 
an ornamental belt of pilasters, joined generally Ijy arches simulating 
the original rail. This can hardly be an early architectural form, and 
leads to the suspicion that, in spite of their deposits, their outward 
casing may be very much more modern than the, coins they contain. 

The outward appearance of the Manikyala tope, in its present 
half-ruined state, may be judged of from the view (Woodcut No. .21). 
All that it really requires to complete its outline is the tee, which 
was an invariable adjunct to these buildings ; no other feature 
has wholly disappeared. The restored elevation, half-section, half- 
elevation (Woodcut No. 22), to the usual scale, 50 ft. to 1 in., will 



^ ‘ Archioological Eeports/ vol, ii. p. 167, plate 65. 
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afford the means of comparison Trith other monuments ; and the 
section and elevation of the base (Woodcut No. 23, next page) will 
explain its architectural details in so far as they can be made out. 




On digging into this monumentj General Yentura found three 
septate deposits of relics, deposited at apparently equal distances 
of 25 ft. from the surface of the finished monument and from each 
<5i39^, »i 83 eadi increasing in Talue (xp imporfcance ^ it 
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descended. The first was at the base of a solid cubical mass of 



23. Elevation and Section of Portion of Basement of Tope at Manikyala. 


and contained, inter alia^ some Sassanian coins 
and one of Tasoverma (A.n. 720), and one of 
Abdullah ben Hassim, struck at Merv a.h. CG, 
or A.D. 685.^ The second, at a depth of 50 ft, 
contained no coins. The principal deposit, at 
a depth of 75 ft., was on the exact level of the 
procession-path outside. It consisted of a copper 
vessel, in which was a relic casket in brass, 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 24), 
containing a smaller vessel of gold, filled with 
a brown liquid, and ‘with an inscription on the 
lid which has not yet been fully deciphered, but 
around it were one gold and six copper coins of 
the Kaiiishka type. 

If this were all, it would be easy to assert 
that the original smaller tope, as shown in the 
section (Woodcut No. 22), was erected by Kanishka, 
or in his age, and that the square block on its 
summit was the original tee, and that in the 8th 
century an envelope 25 ft. in thickness, but 
following the original form, was added to it, and with the extended 


squared masonry. 



24. Belie Casket, 
Manikyala. 


^ Thomas’s * Prinsep,’ vol. i. p. 94. 
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procession-path it assumed its present form, which is very much 
lower than we would otherwise expect from its age. 

Against this theory, however, there is an ugly little fact. It is 
said that a fragment^ or, as it is printed, three Sassanian coins were 
found at a depth of 64 ft. (69 ft. from the finished surface) ; and 
if this were so, as the whole masomy was found perfectly solid and 
undisturbed from the surface to the base, the whole monument must 
be of the age of this coin. As engTaved, however, it is such a frag- 
ment ^ that it seems hardly sufficient to base much upon it. Unless 
the General, had discovered it himself, and noted it at the time, 
it might so easily have been mislabelled or mixed up with other 
Sassanian fragments belonging to the upper deposits that its position 
may be wi'ongly described. If, however, there were three, this ex- 
planation will not suffice. It may, however, be that the principal 
deposit was accessible, as we know was sometimes the case® in this 
instance, at the bottom of an open well-hole or side gallery, before 
the time of the rebuilding in the 8th century, and was then, and then 
only, built up solid. If, however, neither of these explanations suffice, 
the ■ Manikyala tope is a mystery and a riddle I cannot unravel. If 
we may disregard this deposit, its story seems self-evident as above 
explained. But whatever its internal arrangements may have been, 
it seems perfectly certain that its present external appearance is due 
to a rebuilding in the early part of the 8th century. 

General Cunningham identifies M. Court’s tope as the Huta Murta, 
one of the most celebrated topes in the province, erected to commemo- 
rate Buddha, in a previous stage of existence, offering his body to 
appease the hunger of a tiger, and — according to another version — of 
its seven famishing cubs ; ^ but, as before remarked, nothing of its ex- 
terior coating now remains. Unfortunately, the same is true of all the 
other fifteen topes at this place, and, what is worse, of all the fifty or 
fifty-five which can still be identified at Taxila. As General Cunning- 
ham remarks, of all these sixty or seventy stupas there is not one, 
excepting the great Manikyala tope, that retains in its original position 
a single wrought stone of its outer facing ; ® none, consequently, are 
entitled to a longer notice in a work wholly devoted to architecture. 


^ In the text it is certainly printed 
three” with a reference to 19 in the 
plate 21 of vol. iii. The latter is un- 
doubtedly a misprint, and I cannot help 
believing the former is so also as only 
one fragment *is figured ; and Prinsep 
oomplains more than once of the state 
of the French MS. from which he was 
compiling his account. I observe that 
(jerteial Otruningham, in his volume just 
received, adopts the same views. At 


p. vol. V., he says : “ I have a strong 
suspicion that General Ventura’s record of 
fchreo Sassanian coins having been found 
below deposit B may be erroneous.” 

2 ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. iii. plate 21, fig. 18. 

* * Foe Koue Ki,’ chap. xiii. 

* ‘Fa Hian,’ Beal’s translation, p. 32. 
* Hiouen Thsang,’ vol. i. p. 89. 

® ‘Archaeological Reports,’ vol. ii p. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EAII.S. 

CO TENTS. 

Eails at Bharhnfc, Muttra, Sanclii, and Amravati. 


It is only recently that our rapidly-increasiiig kiio\vledg;e has enabled 
us to appreciate the important part which Rails play in the history of 
Buddhist architecture. The rail of the great Tope at Sanchi lias, it 
is true, been long known ; but it is the plainest of those yet dis- 
covered, and without the inscriptions which are found on it, and the 
gateways that were subsequently added to it, presents few features 
to interest any one. There is a second rail at Sanchi which is more 
ornamented and more interesting, but it has not yet been published 
in such a manner as to render its featui*es or its history intelligible. 
The same is at least partially true of the great rail at Buddh 
Gaya, though it is one of the oldest and finest of its kind. 'When, 
however, the Amravati sculptures were brought to light and pieced 
together,^ ■ it was perceived that the rail might, and in that instance 
did, become one of the most elaborate and ornamental features of 
the style. Since then General Cunningham has found two or three 
buried rails at Muttra, and his crowning discoveiy of the great rail 
at Bharhut, has made it clear that this was the feature on which the 
early Buddhist architects lavished all the resources of their art, and 
from the study of which we may consequently expect to learn most. 

The two oldest rails of which we have any knowledge in India 
are those at Buddh Gaya and that recently disco\^ered at Bharhut. 
The former, General Cunningham thinks, cannot he of much later 
date than Asoka.^ The latter, in his ‘ Memorandum,’ ^ he ascribes to the 
age of that monarch. These determinations he founds principally on 
the form of the characters used in the inscriptions on them, which 
certainly are nearly identical with those used on the Ito. Prom 
them, and the details of the sculptures, it is quite evident they 
cannot be far removed in age from the dates so assigned to them. 

^ ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship/ Preface ® ‘ Memorandum,' dated 13tb April, 
to the First Edition. 1874, printed by the Bengal Govern- 

* * Archaeological Keports,' vol, i. p. 10. iiient, but not published. 
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On the wliole, however, I am inclined to believe that the Biiddh 
Gaya rail was really erected by Asoka, or during his reign. At all 
events, we know from the fifteenth chapter of the ‘ Llahawanso ’ that 
even if he did not worship this tree, he certainly reverenced it to 
such an extent that when he sent his daughter Sangamitta to aid in 
the conversion of Ceylon to the true faith, he cut off and entrusted her 
with a branch of this tree planted in a golden vessel. That tree was 
replanted with infinite ceremony at Anuradhapura, and it, or its lineal 
descendant, remains the principal numen of the island to this day. 
Hiouen Thsang tells us that Asoka built a small vihara to the east of 
the tree on the spot where the present temple stands and iiotMng 
is consequently more iDrobable than he should have added this rail, 
which is concentric with his vihara, but not with the tree. 

There certainly is no inherent iniprobability that he should ha\'e 
done so, for if seems hardly doubtful that this was the tree under 
whose shade Sakya Muni attained “complete enlightenment,” or, in 
other words, reached Buddhahood ; and no spot consequently could be 
considered more sacred in the eyes of a Buddhist, or was more likely 
to be reverenced from the time forward. 

The Bharhut rail, according to *the inscription on it, was erected 
by a Prince VMha Pala, son of Eaja Dhanabhuti, — a name we cannot 
recognise in any list, but hardly could have been contemporary with 
the all-powerful and all-pervading rule of Asoka, and must conse- 
quently have been subsequent, as no such works were, so far as we 
now know, erected in India before his day. The ultimate deter- 
mination of the relative dates of these two inonuments will depend 
on a careful comparison of their sculptures, and for that the materials 
do not exist in this country. I have, thanks to the kindness of 
General Cunningham, a nearly complete set of photographs of the 
Bharhut sculptures, but not one of the Buddh Gaya rail. It is true 
the drawings by ‘Major Kittoe, in the India House Library, are very 
much better than those published by General Cunningham in his 
report ; ^ but they do not suffice for this purpose. In so far, however, 
as the evidence at present available enables us to judge, it seems 
nearly certain that the Bharhut sculptures are half a century nearer 
those of the gateways at Sanchi than those at Buddh Gaya are ; and 
consequently we may, for the y)resent at least, assume the Buddh 
Gaya rail to be 250 B.O., that at Bharhut 200 b.c., and the gateways at 
Sanchi to isange from 10 to say 70 or 80 a.d.^ 

Th^ Buddh Gaya rail is a rectangle, measuring 181 ft. by 98 ft., 
and is very much ruined. Its dimensions were, indeed, only obtained 


* ‘ Voyages dansles Contrees Oociden- 8 to 11. 
tales,^ vol. i. p. 465. ® For this last determination, see * Tree 

Is ® ^ Arcliseological Eeports,’ vol. i. plates and Serpent Worship,* p. 99, &eqq. 
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by excavation. The pillars are apparently only 5 ft. 11 in. in heic^ht, 
and are generally ornamented with a semi-disc top and bottom, 
containing a single figure, or a group of several. They have also 
a central circular disc, with either an animal or bust in the centre of 
a lotus. No part of the upper rail seems to have been recovered, and 
none of the intermediate rails between the pillars are sculptured. 
As the most ancient sculptured monument in India, it would be 
extremely interesting to have this rail fully illustrated,^ not so much 
for its artistic merit as because it is the earliest authentic monu- 
ment representing manners and mythology in ‘India. Its religion, as 
might be expected, is principally Tree and Serpent worship, mingled 
with veneration for dagobas, wheels, and Buddhist emblems. The 
domestic scenes represent love-making, and drinking, — anything, in 
fact, but Buddha or Buddhism, as we afterwards come to understand 
the term. 


Bharhut. 

“Whatever interest may attach to the rail at Buddh Gaya, it is 
surpassed ten times over by that of the newly-discovered rail at 


* It is to be lioped that when Gen. 
Canningliam publishes the volume he is 
preparing on tlie Bharhut Tope, he will 
add photographs of the pillars of this 
rail. It would add immensely to the 
value of his work if it afforded the means 
of comparing the two. Some illustrations 
of the sculpture fiom Major Kittoe’s draw- 
ings will be found in ‘ Tree and Serpent 
.Worship,’ woodcuts 7, 20, 24. Two of 
hem are reproduced here, the first re- 


presenting a man on his knees before an 
altar worshipping a tree, while a fiyiiig 
figure brings a garland to adorn it. The 
other represents a relie casket, over which 
a seven -headed Naga spreads his hood, 
and over him an umbrella of state. There 
are, besides, two trees in a sacred eii- 
cloisure, and another casket with three 
umbrellas (Woodcuts Nos. 25, 26). They 
are from drawings by Major Kittoe, 
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Bliarhut, which, taking it all in all, is ^Derhaps the most interesting 
monument — certainly in a historical point of view — known to exist 
in India. The tope itself, which seems to have been 68 ft. in dia- 
meter, has entirely disappeared, having been utilised by the natives 
to build, their villages ; but about one-half of the rail, which was 
partly thrown down and buried in the rubbish, stiR remains. 
Originally it was 88 ft. in diameter, and consequently some 275 ft. 
in length. It was divided into four quadrants by the four entrances, 
each of which was guarded by statues 4^ ft. high, carved in relief 
in the corner piUars of Yakshas and Yakshinis, and Naga Eajas — 
the representatives, in fact, of those peoples who afterwards became 
Buddhists. The eastern gateway only seems to have been adorned 
with a Toran — or, as the Chinese would call it, a ‘^Pailoo” — ^like 
those at Sanchi. One pillar of it is shown in • the following woodcut, 
(No. 27), and sufficient fragments were found in the excavations to 
enable' General Cunningham to restore it with almost absolute cer- 
tainty. From his restoration it appears to have been 22 ft. 6 in. in 
height from the ground to the top of the chakra, or wheel, wliich 
was the central emblem on the top of all, supported by a honeysuckle 
ornament of great beauty. The beams had no human figmes on 
them, like those at Sanchi. The lower had a procession of elephants, 
bringing offerings to a tree ; the middle beam, of lions similarly em- 
ployed ; the upper beam has not been recovered, but the beam-ends 
are ornamented with conventional crocodiles, and show elevations of 
buildings so correctly drawn as to enable us to recognise all their 
features in the rock-cut edifices now existing. 

The toran, most like this one, is that which surmounted the 
southern entrance at Sanchi, which, for reasons given elsewhere,^ I 
believe to be not only the oldest of the four found there, but to have 
been erected in the first quarter of the first century of our era (a,d. lu 
to 28). This one, however, is so much more wooden than even that 
and constructively so inferior, that I would, on architectiual grounds 
alone, be inclined to affirm that it was at least a century older, and 
see no reason why it should not be two centuries more ancient. The 
age of the rail, however, does not depend on this determination, as 
the toran may have been added afterwards. 

The rail was apparently 9 ft. in height, including the coping, 
and had three discs on intermediate rails. The inner side of the 
upper rail was ornamented by a continuous series of bas-reliefs, 
divided from each other by a beautiful flowing scroll. The inside 
also of the discs was similarly ornamented, and some of the pillars 
had bas-reliefs in three storeys on three of their sides. Altogether, 
I fancy not less than one hundred separate bas-reliefs have been 


^ * Tree and Serpent Worship,’ p. 99, et 
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recovered, all representing some scene or legend of the time, and 
nearly all inscribed not only with the names of the princii)al persons 
represented, but with the title of the jataka or legend, so tliat they 
are easily recognised in the books now current in Buddhist countries. 



2Y. Portion of Rail at Bharhut, as first uncovered. (From a Photograph.) 

It is the only monument in India that is so inscribed, and it is this 
that consequently gives it such value for the history not only of art 
but of Buddhist mythology.^ 

If this work professed to be a history of Indian art, including 
sculpture, it would be necessary to illustrate this rail to a much 


^ When I wrote my work on ‘ Tree and the early form in which they were repre- 
Serpent Worship ^ nothing was practically sented; much, therefore, that was then 
known as to the age of the jat ikas, or advanced was, op at least appeared to 
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greater extent than is attempted; but as architecturally it is hardly 
more important than others, that task may well he left to its 
discoverer. Meanwhile, however, it cannot he too strongly in- 
sisted upon that the art here displayed is purely indigenous. There 
is absolutely no trace of Egyptian influence. It is, indeed, in 
every detail antagonistic to that art ; nor is there any tsace of 
classical art ; nor can it he affiimed that anything here exhibited 
could have been borrowed directly from Babylonia or Assyria. The 
capitals of the pillars do resemble somewhat those at Persepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same direction ; but, 
barring that, the art, especially the figure-sculpture belonging to 
the rail, seems an art elaborated on the spot by Indians, and by 
Indians only.^ 

Assuming these facts to be* as stated, they give rise to one or two 
inferences which have an important bearing on oim investigations. 
First, the architecture of this rail, with its toran, are more essentially 
w'ooden than even those at Sanchi, and, so far as it goes, tends to con- 
firm the conclusion that, at the period they were erected, the style 
was passing from Avood to stone. On the other hand, however, the 
sculpture is so sharp and clean, and every detail so well and so 
cleverly expressed in the hard sandstone in which it is cut, that 
it is equally eAudent the carvers were perfectly familiar with the 
material they Avere using. It is far from being a first attempt. 
They must have had chisels and tools quite equal to carving the 
hardest stone, and must haA'e been perfectly familiar Avith their use. 
Hoav long it may have taken them to acquire this degree of perfection 
in stone carving, it is of course impossible to guess, Avithout further 
data I but it must have been centuries. Though, therefore, we may 
despair of finding any architectural buildings older than the time of 
Asoka, it is by no means improbable that we may find images or bas- 
reliefs, and inscriptions of a .much earlier date, and for the history of 
India and her arts they would be as useful as the larger examples. 
They, like this rail, are probably buried under some neglected mound 
or the ruins of some forsaken city, and will only be recovered by 
excavation or by accident. 


others to be, mere guess work, or daring ( 28, on the next page) of one of the bas- 
Tspeculation. It isf consequently, no small reliefs on a pillar at Bharhut may serve 
satisfaction to me to find tlmt this s’lb- to convey an idea of the style of nrt 
sequent discovery of a monument 200 aud of the quaint way in which the 
years earlier does not force me to unsay stories are there told. On the left, a 
a single word I then said. On the con- king w'tli a five-headed snake-hood is 
trary. everything I then advanced is represented, kneeling before an altar 
confirmed, and these inscriptions render strewn with flowers, behind which is a 
certain what before their discovery was tree (5'msti Accosia?) hung with giirland^ 
neeeeisarily sontetimes deficient in proof. Behind bim is an inscription to this 
^ The following outline (Woodcut No. effect, ^‘Erapatra the Naga Rajawon^upa 
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For the present we must be content with the knowledge, that we 
now know perfectly what the state of the arts was in India when the 


the Divinity (Bliagavat).’’ Above him is two wives. I should, however, rather be 
the great five-liea<led Naga liimself, rising , inclined to fancy there were two Naga 
fr<mi a lake. To its right a man in the Rajas represented with their two wives, 
robes of a priest standing up to his i This bas-relief is further interesting 
middle in the water, and above the Naga ■ as being an epitome of my work on 
a female genius, apparently floating in ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship.’ As ex- 
theair. Belowis anotlier Ni«gaRaja,with pressing in the shortest possible com- 
his quintuple snake-hood, and behind i pass nearly all that is said tliere at 
him two females witli a single snake ‘ length, it will also serve lo explain 
•at the hack of their heads — an arrange- | much that is advancetl in the following 
meiit which is universal in all Naga . pages. As it is 200 years older than 
sculpture. They are standing up to their anything that was known when that 
waists in water. If we may depend on book was written, it is a confirmation 
the inscription below him, this is Era- of its theories, as satisfactory as it is 
patra twice over, and the females his complete. 



28 . 


Tree and Serpent Worship at Bbarhut. (From a Photograph.) 
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Greeks first visited it. Neither the Bnddh Gaya nor the Bharhut 
rails were, it is true, in existence in Alexander’s time ; but both were 
erected within the limits of the century in which Megasthenes visited 
the countryj as ambassador from Seleucus, and it is principally from 
him that we know what India was at that time. If he did not see 
these monuments he must have seen others like them, and at all events 
saw carvings executed in the same style, and wooden chaityas and 
temples similar to those depicted in these sculiDtures. But one of the 
curious points they bring out is, that the religious observances he 
witnessed at the courts of the Brahmanical king, Ohandragupta, are 
not * those he would have witnessed had he been deputed to his 
Buddhist grandson the great Asoka. There, as everywhere else at 
this age, everything is Buddhist, but it is Buddhism without Buddha. 
He nowhere appears, either as a heavenly person to be worshipped, 
or even as an ascetic. The nearest indication of his presence is in a 
scene where Ajatasatra — the king in whose reign he attained Xii’vana — 
kneels before an altar in front of which are impressions of his feet. 
His feet, too, seem impressed on the step of the triple ladder, by 
which he descended from Heaven at Saiikissa; Maya’s dream, and 
the descent of the white Elephant can be recognised, and other 
indications sufficient to convince an expert that Buddhism is the 
religion indicated. But, as at Sanchi, by far the most numerous 
objects to which worship is addressed in these sculptures, are trees, 
one of which, the inscription teUs us, is the Bodhi-tree of Sakya 
Muni. Besides tliis, the Bo-trees of six or seven of his predecessors 
are represented in these sculptures, and both by their foliage and their 
inscriptions we can can easily recognise them as those known at the 
present day as belonging to these previous Buddhas.^ 

Naga people, and kings with their five-headed serpent-hoods are 
common ; but only one instance has yet been brought to light in 
which the serpent can be said to be womhipped. Making love and 
drinking are not represented here as at Sanchi — nor are females 
represented nude as they are at Muttra. AH are decently clothed, 
from the waist downwards at least, and altogether the manne s and 
customs at Bharhut are as much purer as the art is better than 
it is in the more modern example at Sanchi. 

Muttra. 

When excavating at Muttra, General Cunningham found several 
pillars of a rail, which, judging from the style, is most probably of 
about the same age as that at Bharhut, or it may be a little more 
modern, but still certainly anterior to the Christian Era. The pillars, 


‘ Mahawanso,’ IntroduotioTi, p. S2. 
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however, are only ft. high, and no trace of the top rail nor of tlio 
intermediate discs has been found. Each pillar is adorned by a figure 
of a naked female in high relief, singularly well executed, richly 
adorned with necklaces and bangles, and a bead belt or truss round 
their middles. Each stands on a crouching dwarf, and above each, 
in a separate compartment, are the busts of two figures, a male and 
female, on a somewhat smaller scale, either making violent love to 
each other, or drinking something stronger than water.^ 

Though the sculptures at Sanchi and Cuttack have made us 
familiar with some strange scenes, of what might ho supposed an 
auti-Buddhistical tendency, this rail can hardly be Buddhist. We 
do not, indeed, know if it 'was straight or circular, or to w'hat class of 
building it was attached. If part of a palace, it would be unobjection- 
able, But if it belonged to a temple, it ought to have ])eeii dedi- 
cated to Krishna, not to Buddha. It is not, indeed, impossible that 
a form of Visbniiism may have co-existed with Buddhism in the 
neighbourhood of Bindrabun, even at this early ago. But these are 
problems, the existence of which is only just dawTiing upon us, and 
which cannot be investigated in a work like the present. 


Sanchi. 


Though the rails surrounding the topes at Sanchi are not, in them- 
selves, so interesting as those at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, still they 
are useful in exhibiting the various steps by which the modes of 
decorating rails were arrived a-t, and the torans or gateways of the 

great rail arc quite unequalled 
by any other examples known 
to exist in India. The rail that 
surrounds the great tope may 
be described as a circular en- 
closure 140 ft. in diameter, but 
not quite regular, being elliptical 
on one side, to admit of the ramp 
or stairs leading to the berm or 
procession -path surrounding the 
monument. As will he seen from 
the annexed woodcut (No. 20), it 
consists of octagonal pillars 8 ft. 
in height, and spaced 2 ft. apart. These are joined together at the 
top by a rail 2 ft. B in. deep, held in its position by a tenon cut 
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Hail at Sanchi. (From a Dj'awing by 
Gen. Cunningham.) 


^ Outlines of thL‘:^e sculptures are given ’ graphs of the whole, which ^represent 
in General Cunningham’s third volume what is omitted in the lithographs, 
of his ' Reports,’ plate 6, I hove photo- 
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on the top of the pillars, as at Stonehenge ; betTV'een the pillars are 
three intermediate rails, which are slipped into lens-shaped holes, 
on either side, the -whole showing how essentially wooden the con- 
struction is. The pillars, for instance, could not have been up 
first, and the rails added afterwards. They must have been inserted 
into the right or left hand posts, and supported while the next pillar 
was pushed laterally, so as to take their ends, and when the top rail 
was shut down the wdiole became mortised together as a piece of car- 
pentry, but not as any 
stone-work was done, 
either before or after- 
wards. 

The next stage in 
rail design is exempli- 
fied in that of Xo. 2 
Tope, Sanchi (Woodcut 
No. 30) ; there circular 
discs are added in the 
centre of each pillar, 
and semicircular plates 
at top and bottom. In 
carpentry the circular 
ones would represent a 
great nail meant to 
keep the centre bar in 
its place ; the half discs, ^ 

top and bottom, metal (From a Drawing by Culonel Maisey.) 

plates to strengthen the 

junctions — ^and this it seems most probably may really have been the 
origin of these forms. 

If from this we attempt to follow the progress made in the 
oimamentation of these rails, it . seems to have been arrived at by 




placing ^ circular disc in each of the intermediate rails, as shown in 
woodQut (No. 31), copied from a representation of the outer 
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of the Amravati rail, carved upon it. In the actual rail the ]nllars. 
are proportionally taller and the spaces somewhat wider, l)ut in 
all other respects it is the same — it has the same zoophorus below, 
and the same conventional figures bearing a roll above, both which 
features are met with almost everywhere. 

A fourth stage was reached in that shown in the next woodcut 
(No. P>2), from a representation of a rail in the Gautamiputra cave 
at Nassick, a.d. 812 bo 383, where there are three full discs on the 



32 . 


Rail in Gautamiputra Cave, Nas ick, 


pillars as well as on the rails, and no doubt other variations may 
yet be found ; but these are sufficient to show how the discs wci-e 
multiplied till the pillars almost become evanescent (pmutities in 
the composition. 

The greatest innovation, however, that took place, was the substi- 
tution of figure-sculptui-e for the lotus or water leaves of the discs, 
if that can be called an innovation, which certainly took place in the 
wooden age of architecture, before it was thought of translating these 
things into stone. The earliest rails wo know, those at Buddh Gaya 
and Bharhut, show these changes already completed in the manner 
above described. The plainness of the rail, or the absence of figure- 
sculpture, is consequently no test of its greater or less antiquity, 
though, the extreme multiplication of discs, as shown in the last 
example, seems only to have taken place just before their dis- 
continuance. 

To return, however, from this digression. The rail that surrounds 
the great tope at Sanchi was probably commenced immediately after 
its erection, which, as explained above, was probably in Asoka’s time, 
B.c. 250 ; but as each rail, as shown by the inscription on it, was the 
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gift of a different individual, ^ it may have taken 100 or 150 veai^s to 
erect. The age of the torans is more easily ascertained. There is 
an inscription on the south gateway, which is certainly integral, 
which states that the gateway was erected during the reign of a Sat 
Kami king, and it is nearly certain that this applies to a king of 
that name who reigned a.d. 10 to 28. As this gateway is certainly 
the oldest of the four, it gives us a starting-point from which to 
determine the age of the others. The next that was erected was 
the northern. That was followed by the eastern — the one of which 
there is a cast at South Kensington — and the last erected was the 
western. The style and details of all those show a succession and a 
progress that could hardly have taken place in less than a century, 
and, with other reasons, enable us to assert without much hesitation, 
that the four gateways were added to the rail of the great tope during 
the first century of the Christian Era, and their execution spread 
pretty evenly over that period.^ The northern gateway is shown in ' 
the general view of the building (Woodcut No. 10), but more in 
detail in the cut (No. 33) on the following page. 

In design and dimensions these four gateways are all very similar 
to one another. The northern is the finest,^ as well as somewhat 
larger than the others. Its pillars, to the underside of the lower 
beam, measure 18 ft., ineluding the elephant capitals, and the total 
height to the. top of the emblem is 35 ft. The extreme width across 
the lower beam is 20 ft. The other gateways are somewhat less in 
dimensions, the eastern being only 33 ft. in height. The other two 
having fallen, it is not easy to be sure what their exact dimensions 
may^have been while standing. 

All these four gateways, or torans as they are properly called, 
were covered with the most elaborate sculptures both in front and 
rear — ^wherever, in fact, their surface was not hidden by being 
attached to the rail behind them. Generally the sculptures represent 
scenes from the life of Buddha when he was the Prince Siddharta, 
rarely, if ever, after he became an ascetic, and nowhere is he repre- 
sent^ in the conventional forms either standing or seated cross-legged, 
which afterwards became universal. In addition to these are scenes 
from the jatakas or legends, narrating events or actions that took place 
during the five hundred births through which Sekya Muni had passed 
before he became so purified as to reach perfect Buddhahood. One of 

# 

^ General Cunningham collected and j et seqq. It is consequently not neooMtary 
translated 196 inscriptions from this tope, to repeat them here, 
which will be found in. his work on the * It is very much to be regretted that 
Bhilsa Topes, p. 235, et plates 16—19. when Lieut. CJole had the opportunity he 

® The details from which these de- did not take a cast of this one instead of 
immiinations are arrived at will be found’! the eastern. It is far more complete, and 
and Sei^pent Worship,^ p. 96, ! its sculptures more iuteresting. 




IT orthern Gateway of Tore at SandM. (Frowi a 
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these, the Wessantara, or “alms-giving Jataka,” occupies the whole 
of the lower beam of the northern gateway, and reproduces all the 
events of that wonderful tale exactly as it is narrated in Ceylonese 



books at the present day. 
Besides these historical 
scenes, the worship of 
trees is represented at 
least seventy-six times ; of 
dagobas or relic shrines, 
thirty-eight times ; of the 
chakra, or wheel, the em- 
blem of Dharma — ^the law 
— ^ten times ; and of Devi 
or Sri, the goddess, who 
afterwards, in the Hindu 
Pantheon, became the con- 
sort of Vishnu, ten times. 
The trisul or trident em- 
blem which crowns the 
gateways may be, and I 
am inclined to believe 
does, represent Buddha 
himself. On the left-hand 
pillar of the north gate- 
way it crowns a pillar, 
hung with wreaths and 
emblems, at the bottom of 
which are the sacred feet 
(Woodcut Ho. 34). The 
whole looking hke a 
mystic emblem of a divi- 
nity, it was forbidden to 
represent it under a human 
form. The corresponding 
face of the opposite pillar 
is adorned with architec- 
tural scrolls, wholly with- 
out any esoteric meaning 
so far as can be detected, 
but of great beauty of ’ 



OQ left-hand Pillar, desifiTU fWoodcut Ho. 35). Ornament on right-band i^lar, 
Northern Gateway. o \ / ’NTArtheTn Ga.tewa.v. 


Qther sculptures re- 


Northem Gateway. 


pir^x^t si^es and fightmg, and consequent trinpiphs, but, §o fsar. 


p ^be seen, for the acquisition of relics or sub^ts coniie^ed^ 
faith. Others jkjrtray' men ahd women €atMg 'ttd^'drinkiii^ 
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and making love, and otherwise occupied, in a manner as nnlike any- 
thing we have hitherto been accustomed to connect with Buddhism 
as can well be imagined. Be this as it may, the sculptures of these 
gateways form a perfect picture Bible of Buddhism as it existed in 
India in the first century of the Christian Bra, and as such are as 
important historically as they are interesting artistically.^ 

The small tope (hTo. 3), on the same platform as the great tope 
at Sanchi, was surrounded by a rail, which has now almost entirely 
disappeared. It had, however, one toran, the pillars and one beam 
of which are still standing. It is only about half the size of those 
of the great tope, measuring about 17 ft. to the top of the upper 
beam, and 13 ft. across its lower beam. It is apparently somewhat 
more modern than the great gateways, and its sculptures seem to 
have reference to the acts of Sariputra and Moggalana, whose relics, 
as above mentioned, were deposited in its womb. 

This tope was only 40 ft. in diameter, which is about the same 
dimension as JNTo. 2 Tope, containing the relics of the ten apostles 
who took part in the third convocation under Asoka, and afterwards 
in the diffusion of the Buddhist religion in the countries bordering on 
India. 

As above pointed out, the rails at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut afford 
a similar picture of Buddhism at a time from two to three centuries 
earlier. At first sight the difference is not so striking as might be 
expected, but on a closer examination it is only too evident that both 
the art and the morals had degenerated during the interval. There is 
a precision and a sharpness about the Bharhut sculptures which is 
not found here, and drinking and love-making do not occur in the 
earlier sculptures — they do, however, occur at Buddh Gaya — ^to any- 
thing like the extent they do at Sanchi. There is no instance at 
Bharhut' of any figure entirely nude ; at Sanchi nudity among the 
females is rather the rule than the exception. The objects of worship 
are nearly the same in both instances, but are better expressed in the 
earlier than in the later examples. Till, however, the Bharhut 
sculptures are published in the same detail as those of Sanchi, it is 
hardly fair to insist too strongly on any comparison that may be 
instituted between them. I believe I know nearly all, but till the 
publication of General Cunningham’s work the public will not have 
the same advantage. 

Before leaving these torans, it may be well to draw attention 
again to the fact of their being, even more evidently than the rails, 
so little removed from the wooden originals out of which they were 

1 For details of these sculptures and described in great detail. Sculptures 
references, I must refer the reader to my do not, strictly speaking, belong to this 
work on ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ work, and, except for historical purposes, 
where they are all represented and are not generally alluded to. 
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elaborated. 'No one can look at them, however carelessly, without 
perceiving that their forms are such as a cai’penter would imagine, 
and could construct, but which could not be invented by any process 
of stone or brick masonry with which we are familiar. The real 
wonder is that, when the new fashion was introduced of repeating 
in stone what had previously been executed only in wood, any one 
had the hardihood to attempt such an erection in stone ; and still 
more wonderful is it that, having been done, three of them should 
have stood dming eighteen centuries, tiH one was knocked down by 
some clumsy Englishmen, and that only one — ^the earliest, and con- 
sequently the slightest and most wooden — should have fallen from 
natural causes. 

Although these Sanchi torans are not the earliest specimens of 
their class executed wholly in stone, neither are they the last. TTe 
have, it is true, no means of knowing whether those represented 
at Amravati^ were in stone or in wood, but, from their different 
appearances, some of them most probably were in the more permanent 
material. At all events, in China and Japan their descendants are 
counted by thousands. The pailoos in the former country, and the 
toris in the latter, are copies more or less correct of these Sanchi 
gateways, and like their Indian prototypes are sometimes in stone, 
sometimes in wood, and frequently compounded of both materials, in 
varying proportions. What is stiff more curious, a toran with five 
bars was erected in front of the Temple at Jerusalem, to bear the 
sacred golden vine, some forty years before these Sanchi examples. 
It, however, was partly in wood, partly in stone, and was erected to 
replace one that adorned Solomon’s Temple, which was wholly in 
bronze, and supported by the celebrated pillars Jachin and Boaz.® 

Ameavati. 

Although the rail at Bharhut is the most interesting and important 
in India in an historical sense, it is far from being equal to that at 
Amravati, either in elaboration or in artistic merit. Indeed, in these 
respects, the Amravati rail is probably the mc®t remarkable monu- 
ment in India.. In the first place it is more than twice the dimensions 
of the rail at Bharhut, the great rail being 195 ‘ft. in diameter, the 
inner 165 ft., or almost exactly twice the dimensions of that at 
Bharhut ; between these two was the procession-path, which in the 

^ They must certainly have been very 60 (fig. 1), 63 (fig. 3), 64 (fig. 1), 69, 83 
common in India, for, though only one (fig. 2), 85 (figs. 1 and 2), 96 (fig. 3), 
representation of them has been defected 98 (fig. 2), and no doubt many more 
among the sculptures at Sanchi (‘ Tree may yet be found, 
and Serpent Worship/ plate 27, fig. 2), ® ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship/ Appeii- 

at least ten representations of them dix I. p. 270. * 

are found at Amravati, plates 59 (fig. 2), | 

. H 2 
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earlier examples was on the tope itself. Externally, the total height 
of the great rail was about 14 ft.-; internally,- it was 2 ft. less, while 
the inner rail was solid, and only 6 ft. in height. 

The external appearance of the great rail may be judged pf from 
the annexed woodcut (No. 36), representing a small section of it. The 
lower part, or plinth, was ornamented by a frieze of animals and 
boys, generally in ludicrous and comic .attitudes. The pillars, as usual. 



36 . External Elevation of Great Bail at Amravati. 


were octagonal, ornamented with full discs in the centre, and half 
discs top and bottom, between which were figure sculptures of more or 
less importance. On the three rails were full discs, aU most elabo- 
rately carved, and aU different. Above runs the usual undulating roll 
moulding, which was universal in aU ages,^ but is here richly inter- 
spersed with figures and emblems. The inside of the rail was very 


1 In Burmah at tlie present day a roll i manner as shown here, on each side of 
precisely simil^rtotkts,temed of coloured the procession that accompanies a hrghr 
muslin, distended by light bamboo hoops, priest or other eedesiasfical dignifea:^ tor 
is borne on men’s shoulders in the same the grave. 
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much more richly ornamented than the outside shown in the wood- 
cut ; all the central -range of discs, both on the pillars and on the 

rails, being carved with figured 
subjects, generally of very gi'eat 
elaboration and beauty of detail, 
and the upper rail was one con- 
tuiuous bas-relief upwards of 600 
ft. in length. At the returns of 
the gateways another system was 
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Angle pillar at Amarvati. 


SlaJb from loner Rail, AmarvatL 


adopted, as shown in the above woodcut (No. 87). The pillars being 
nariower, and the discs smaller, the p incipal sculpture was on the 
^aoe : in this instance a king on his ttoime receives 
SL. .. army, in -front def^ids the^waite;' lowsar do^ 
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the infantry, cavalry, and elephants sally forth in battle array, while 
one of the enemy sues for peace, which is probably the information 
being communicated to the king. 

The inner rail, though lower, was even more richly ornamented 
than the great rail, generally with figures of dagobas — apparently 
twelve in each quadrant — most elaborately carved with scenes from 
the life of Buddha or from legends. One of these dagobas has 
already been given (Woodcut No. 17). Between these were pillars 
and slabs ornamented, either as shown in Woodcuts Nos. 38 and 39, or 
with either Buddhist designs or emblems, but all as rich, at least, as 

these ; the whole making up a 
series of pictures of Buddhism, 
as it was understood in the 4th 
and 6th centuries, unsurpassed by 
anything now known to exist in 
India. The slab represented in 
Woodcut No. 38 (p. 101), though 
now much ruined, is interesting 
as showing the three great objects 
of Buddhist worship at once. At 
the top is the dagoba with its rail, 
but with the five-headed Naga 
in the place usually occupied by 
Buddha. In the central compart- 
ment is the chakra or wheel, now 
generally acknowledged to be the 
emblem of Dharma, the second 
member of the Buddhist Trinity; 
below that the tree, possibly re- 
presenting Sanga or the congrega- 
tion ; and in front of all a throne, 
on which is placed what I believe 
to be a relic, wrapt up in a silken 
cloth. 

This combination is repeated again and again in these sculptures, 
and may be . almost designated as the shorter Buddhist catechism, » or 
rather the confession of faith, Buddha, Dharma, Sanga. The last 
woodcut (No. 39) is also interesting, as showing, besides the three 
emblems, the form of pillars with its double animal capitals so common 
in structures of this and an earlier age. 

The age of these rails does not seem doubtful.^ The outer or 

^ For the reasons of the following de- are set out at length. A short accouut 
torxnination and other particulars, the of the tope will also be found in the 
reader is referred to my work on ‘Tree ‘Journal of the lEtoyal Asiatic Society,' 
and Serpent Worship,’ where the whole vol. iii. (N. S.) p. 132, et, seqq. 
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great rail seems to have been commenced about A.n. 319, at the time 
when the tooth relic paid this place a visit on its way from Puri to 
Ceylon, and its erection may have occupied the whole of the rest of 
that century. The inner rail is more modem, and seems to have been 
begun about a.d. 400, and, with some other detached fragments, carry 
the history of the monument down, it may be, to 500. At the same 
time it is clear that an older monument existed on the spot. The 
fragments that exist of the central tope are certainly of an earlier 
age, and some of the slabs of the inner rail exhibit sculptures of a 
much earlier date on their backs. It seems as if they had belonged 
to some disused earlier building, and been re-worked when fitted to their 
new places. 

When Hiouen Thsang visited this place in the year 639 it had 
already been deserted for more than a century, but he speaks of its 
magnificence and the beauty of its site in more glowing terms than 
he applies to almost any other monument in India. Among other 
expressions he uses one not easily understood at first sight, for he 
says, It was ornamented with all the magnificence of the palaces of 
Bactria ” ^ (Tahia). Now, however, that we know what the native art 
of India was from the sculptures at Bharhut and Sanchi, and as we 
also know nearly what the art of Bactria was from those recently 
dug up near Peshawur, especially at Jamalgiri, we see at once that 
it was by a marriage of these two arts that the Amravati school of 
sculpture was produced, but with a stronger classical influence than 
anything of its kind found elsewhere in India. It is now also 
tolerably evident that the existence of so splendid a Buddhist estab- 
lishment so far south must have been due to the fact of the mouths of 
the Kistnah and Godavery being ports of departure from which the 
Buddhists of the north-west and west of India, in early times, conquered 
or colonised Pegu and Cambodia, and eventually the island of Java. 

All this will be clearer as we proceed. Meanwhile it seems pro- 
bable that with this, which is certainly the most splendid specimen 
of its class, we must conclude our history of Buddhist rails. No later 
example is known to exist ; and the Gandhara topes, which generally 
seem to be of this age or later, have all their rails attached to their 
sides in the shape of a row of pilasters. If they had any figured illus- 
trations, they must have been in the form of paintings on plaster on 
the panels between the pilasters. This, indeed, was probably the 
mode in which they were adorned, for it certainly was not with sculp- 
tures, but we cannot understand any Buddhist monument existing 
anywhere, without the jatakas or legends being portrayed on its walls 
in some shape or other. 

At Samath all reminiscences of a rail had disappeared, and a new 


* Hlstolre de Hioueii T^saiig,* traduite par Julieti, vol. i. p. 1S8. 
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mode of ornamentation introduced, which bore no resemblance to 
anything found on the earlier topes. 

Although, therefore, our history of the rails may finish about 
A.D. 500, it by no means follows that many examples may not yet he 
brought to light belonging to the seven and a half centuries that 
elapsed between that date and the age of Asoka. As they all 
certainly were sculptured to a greater or less extent, when they are 
examined and published we may hope to have an ancient pictorial 
history of India for those ages nearly as complete as that possessed 
by any other country in the world. At present, however, we only 
know of ten or twelve examples, but they are so easily thrown down 
and buried that we may hope to find many more whenever they are 
looked for, and from them to learn the whole story of Buddhist art. 


Note, — T he central crowning orna- 
ment in Wooclcnt No. 33, page 96, is a 
chakra or wheel in the centre, with trisul 
emblems right and left. On the npper 
beam, five dagobas and two trees are 
worshipped ; on the intermediate blocks, 
Sri and a chakra ; on the middle beam 
are seven sacred trees, with altars; on 
the intermediate blocks, Sri and the 


chakra again. The lower beam is wholly 
occupied by the early scenes in the 
Wessantara jataka, which is continued 
in the rear. The subjects on the pillars 
have all been described in ‘ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,' but are on too small 
a scale to be distinguishable in the 
woodcut. 



40^ Trisul EmWem. (From a sculpture at 
Amravatl.) 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CHAITYA HALLS. 

CONTENTS. 

Beliar Oaves — Western Ghaitya Halls, &e. 


Althoitoh, if looked at from a merely artistic point of view, it will pro- 
bably be found that the rails are the most interesting Buddhist remains 
that have come down to our time, still, in an historical or architectural 
sense, they are certainly surpassed by the chaitya halls. These are 
the temples of the religion, properly so called, and the exact counter- 
part of the churches of the Christians, not only in form, but in use. 

Some twenty or thirty of these are known still to exist in a state 
of greater or less preservation, but, with one exception, all cut in the 
rock. In so far as the interior is concemed this is of little or no 
consequence, but it prevents our being able to judge of their external 
form or effect,^ and, what is perhaps worse, it hides from us entirely 
the mode in which their roofs were constructed. We know that they 
were formed with semicircular ribs of timber, and it 
is also nearly certain that on these ribs planks in two 
or three thicknesses were laid, but we cannot even guess 
what covered the planks externally. It could hardly 
have been metal, or any kind of felt, and one is unwil- 
ling to believe that they were thatched with grass, 
though I confess, as the evidence at present stands, this 
seems to me the most probable suggestion.^ 

The only structural one is at Sanchi, and is shown 
in plan in the accompanying woodcut (No. 41). It does 
not however, suffice to show us how the roofs of the 
aisles were supported externally. What it does show, 
which the caves do not, is that when the aisle which surrounded 


r> fjxiav UllCJ 
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41. Hail t)t Chaitya 
Hall, Sanchi. 
Scale 30 ft. to 1 in. 


^ It is prohable that a tolerably correct 
idea of the general exterior appearance of 
the buildings from which these oaves were 
coped may be obtained &om the Maths 
(ei Ihoy called) ci MahaveUipore 
(described farther on, p ^i2^\ These 
83^ monument ^ kiier date* and 
beion^pig to a x^igion, bat 

wlih: |l^ teoxplcs and monasteries 


now Tmder conrideration, that we cannot 
doabt their being, in most respects, close 
oc^ies of them. Corioasly enoagh, the 
best illostrations of some of them are to 
be found among the ai^ablished scalp- 
tares of the Bharhot Ibpe. 

* The only baildings in Indfe I hnow 
of that gave the leetst hW ^ 
iemal forms oa^ oonstrac^n d these 
halls axe the hols of &e Todais <m 
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the apse could be lighted from the exterior, the apse was carried 
up solid. In aU the caves the pillars surrounding the dagoba are 
different from and plainer than those of the nave. They are, in fact, 
kept as subdued as possible, as if it was thought they had no business 
there, but were necessary to admit light into the circumambient aisle 
of the apse. 

As almost all our information regarding these chaityas, as well as 
the viharas, which form the next group to be described, is derived 
from the rock-cut examples in Western India, it would be convenient, 
if it were possible, to present something like a statistical account of 
the number and distribution of the groups of caves found there. The 
descriptions hitherto published do not, however, as yet admit of this. 

I have myself visited and described all the most important of 
them;^ and in an interesting paper, communicated to the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society by the Eev. Dr. Wilson, he enumerated 
thirty-seven different groups of caves, more or less known to 
Europeans.,^ This number is exclusive of those in Bengal and Madras, 
and new ones are daily being discovered ; we may therefore fairly 
assume that certainly more than forty, and probably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves exist in India Proper. 

Some of these groups contain as many as 100 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more than ten or a dozen ; but altogether I feel 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct specimens are to be found. 
Of these probably 100 may be of Brahmanical or Jaina origin ; the 
remaining 900 are Buddhist, either monasteries or temples, the former 
being incomparably the more numerous class ; for of the latter not 
more than twenty or thirty are known to exist. This difference arose, 
no doubt, from the greater number of the viharas being grouped 
around structural topes, as is always the case in Afghanistan and 
Ceylon ; and, consequently, they did not require any rock-cut place 
of worship while possessed of the more usual and appropriate edifice. 

The facades of the caves are generally perfect, and form an excep- 
tion to what has been said of our ignorance of the external appearance 
of Indian temples and monasteries, since they are executed in the rock 


Nil^^iri Hills. In a work recently pub- have existed in Indi.i tWo thousand years 
lished by the late Mr. Breeks, of the ago, and may have given rise to the 
Madras Civil Service, he gives two photo- peculiarities of the chaitya halls, but it 
graphs of these dwellings, plates 8 and is, of course, impossible to prove it. 

9. Their roofs have precisely the same ^ ‘Illustrations of the Book-cut Temples 

elliptical forms as the chaitya with the of India,’ 1vol., text 8vo., with folio plates, 
ridge, giving the ogee form externally, Weale, London, 1845. 
and altogether, whether by accident or ® ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
design, they are miniature chaitya halls. Boyal Asiatic Society,’ vol. iii. pt. ii. 
Externally they are covered with short p. 36, et seqq,, and vol. iv. p. 340, et seqq, 
thatch, neatly laid on. Such forms may 
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■with all the detail that could have graced the buildings of 'vrhich 
they are copies. In the investigation of these objects, the perfect im- 
mutability of a temple once hewn out of the living rock is a very 
important advantage. No repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alter, 
the general features of what is once so executed ; and there can be no 
doubt that we see them now, in aU essentials, exactly as originally 
designed. This advantage will be easily appreciated by any one who 
has tried to grope for the evidence of a date in the design, afforded 
by our much-altered and often reconstructed cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. 

The geographical distribution of the caves is somewhat singular,, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency. The remainder consist of two groups 
in Bengal ; those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which is important 
in extent ; one only is known to exist in Madras, that of Mahavel- 
lipore ; and two or three insignificant groups, which have been traced 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

At one time some were inclined to connect this remarkable local 
distribution with the comparative proximity of the west side of India to 
the rock-cutting Egyptians and Ethiopians, But the coincidence can 
be more’ simply accounted for by the existence in both countries of 
rocks perfectly adapted to such works. The great cave district of 
^western India is composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and 
other cognate trap formations, generally speaking of very considerable 
thickness and great uniformity of texture, and possessing besides the 
advantage that their edges are generally exposed in perfectly perpen- 
dicular cliffs. No rock in any part of the world could either be more 
suited for the purpose or more favourably situated than these forma- 
tions. They were easily accessible and easily worked. In the rarest 
possible instances are there any flaws or faults to disturb the uni- 
formity of the design ; and, when complete, they afford a perfectly 
dry temple or abode, singularly uniform in temperature, and more 
durable than any class of temple found in any other part of the world. 

From the time of Asoka, who, two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, excavated the first cave at Bajagriha, till the great cataclysm 
in the 8th century, the series is uninterrupted; and, if properly 
examined and dra'wn, the caves would furnish us with a complete 
religious and artistic history of the greater part of India during ten 
or eleven centuries, the darkest and most perplexing of her existence. 
But, although during this long period the practice was common to 
Buddhists, Hindus, aud Jains, it ceased before the Mahomedan oonquest^ 
Hardly any excavations have been made or attempted since that 
period, except, perhaps, some rude Jaina monoliths in the rock at 
Guaslior, apd it ic^y be one or two in southern India. 
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Behar Caves. 

As might be expected from ^ what we know of the history of the 
localities, the oldest caves in India are situated in Behar, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajagriha, which was the capital of Bengal at the time of 
the advent of Buddha. There is, indeed, one cave there which claims 
to be the Satapanni cave, in front of which the first convocation was 
held B.c. 548. It is, however, only a natural cave very slightly im- 
proved by art, and of no architectural importance. 

The most interesting group is situated at a place called 
Barabar, sixteen miles north of Gaya. One there, called the 

Kama Chopar, bears an inscription which records the excavation 
of the cave in the nineteenth year of Asoka (b.c. 245).^ It 
is very simple, and, except in a doorway with sloping jambs, 
has no architectural feature of importance- A second, called the 
Sudama or Nigope cave (Woodcut No. 42), bears an inscription 
by Asoka in the twelfth year of his reign, 
the same year in which most of Ins edicts 
are dated, 260 or 2G4 B.C., and, consequently, 
is the oldest architectural example in India. 
It consists of two apartments : an outer, 82 ft. 
9 in. in length, and 19 ft. G in. in breadth, 
and beyond this a circular apartment, 19 ft. 
in diameter, in the place usually occupied by 
the solid dagoba ; ^ in front of which the roof 
^ X, hangs down and projects in a manner very 

much as if it were intended to represent 
thatch. The most interesting of the group is that called Lomas 
Eishi, which, though bearing no contemporary inscription, certainly 
belongs to the same age. The frontispiece is singularly” interesting 
as representing in the rock the form of the structural chaityas of the 
age. These, as will be seen from the woodcut (No. 48), were apparently 
constructed with strong wooden posts, sloping slightly inwards, 
supporting a longitudinal rafter morticed into their heads, while 
three small blocks on each side are employed to keep the roof in form. 
Between the pillars was a framework of wood, which served to 
support five smaller rafters. Over these lies the roof, apparently 



^ Ounningliam, * Arcliseological Re- occupied the' cell; in the later it may 
ports/ Yol. i. p. 4.5. have been an image of Buddha. No 

* At Kondooty, near Bombay, there is plans or details of the Kondooty temple 
a ehaitya cave of much more modern have, so far as I know, been published, 
date, which possesses a circular chamber I speak from information derived from 
like this. In the older examples it is MS. drawings, 
probable a relic or some sacred symbol 



The form of ^the roof is something of a pointed arch^ with ajsiight ogee 
point on the summit to form ji^atershed. The door, like all those 
of this series, has sloping jambs ^ — a peculiarity arising, as we shall 
afterwards see, from the lines of the openings following, as in this 
instance, those of the supports of the roof. 

The interior, as will be seen from the.^nexed plan (No. 44), is 
quite plain in form, and does not seem to have, been ever quite com- 
pleted. It consists of a hall 33 ft. by 19 ft., 
beyond which is an apartment of nearly 
circular form, evidently meant to represent 
a tope or dagoba, but at that early age the 
architects had not quite found out how to 
accomplish this in a rock-cut structure. m. Lomas Risiii cave. 

Judging from the inscriptions on these 
oaves, the whole were excavated between the date of the Nigope and 
tiiat of the Milkmaid’s Cave, so called (which was excavated by 
Daearatha, the grandson of Asoka), probably within fifty years of that 
date. They appear to range, therefore, from 260 to 200 b.c., and the 



* Ctumiiigliaia Q ArchsM)logi- Nor can, it properly be called Pelasgic. 

•cal Beports,^ voL i. p. 45} and others are The Pelasgi did tiiat form, but de- 
in the habit of this an Egyptian rived it from stone constraofeioBs. The 

tyrm. TMs’ i eerlarty no Indians ontydbtfi^ned it fScom 

Egyptian sloping^ jambs. 
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Lomas Eishi is probably the most modern^ — it certainly is the most 
richly ornamented. No great amount of elaboration, however, is found 
in these examples, inasmuch as the material in which they are excavated 
is the hardest and most close-grained granite ; and it was hardly to be 
expected that a people who so recently had been using nothing but wood 
as a building material would have patience sufficient for labours like 
these. They have polished them like glass in the interior, and with that 
they have been content. 


Western Chaitya Halls. 

There are in the Western Ghats in the Bombay Presidency five 
or six important chaitya caves whose dates can be made out, either 
from inscriptions, or from internal evidence, with very fair ap- 
proximate certainty, and all of which were excavated, if I am 
mot very much mistaken, before the Christian Era. The oldest 
of these is situated at a place called Bhaja, four miles south of 
the great Karli cave in the Bhore Gh^t. There is no in- 
scription upon it, but *1 have a plan and several photographs. 
From the woodcut (No. 45), it will be perceived that it is a chaitya 

hall of the usual plan, but of no great 
dimensions, being only 60 ft. from the 
back of the apse to the mortices (a ^■), in 
which the supports of the wooden screen 
once stood. From the woodcut (No. 46), 
taken from one of these photographs, it 
will be perceived that the pillars of the 
interior slope inwards at a considerable 
and most unpleasing angle. The rood- 
screen which closes the front of all other 
caves of this class is gone. In all other 
examples it is in stone, and consequently 
remains; but in this instance, being in 
wood, it has disappeared, though the 
holes to receive its posts and the mortices by which it was attached to 
the walls are still there. The ogee fronton was covered with wooden 
ornaments, which have disappeared ; though the pin-holes remain by 
which they were fastened to the stone. The framework, or truss 
that filled the upper part of the great front opening, no longer 
exists, but what its appearance was may be judged of by the 
numerous representations of itself with which it is covered, or 


^ A very detailed account of all these caves will be found in Gen, Cunningham’s 
‘Archaeological Report ’ for 1861-62. 
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from the representation of a chaitya fagade from the contemporary 
rail at Buddh G-aya (Woodcut 
No. 47), and there are several 
others on the rail at Bharhnt, 
which are not only correcD ele- 
vations of such a fa 9 ade as this, 
but represent the wooden carved 
ornaments which — according 
to that authority — invariably 
adorned these facades. The only 
existing example of this wooden 
screen is that at Karli, but the 
innumerable small repetitions 
of it, not only here but in all 
th^e caves, shows not only its 
form, but how universal its em- 
ployment was. The rafters of 
the roof w^e of wood, and 

of as may ,be seen in the woodcut, r^nain to the fireseui 



Front of a Hall. 

(From a Bas-relM at Boddh Gaya.) 
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day. Everything, in fact, that could be made in wood remained in 
wood, and only the constructive parts necessary for stability were 
executed in the rock. 

It is easy to understand that, the first time men undertook to 
repeat in stone forms they had only been accustomed to erect in 
wood, they should have done so literally. The sloping inwards of the 
pillars was requisite to resist the tlirust of the circular roof in the 
wooden building, but it must have appeared so awkward in stone that it 
would hardly be often repeated. As, however, it was probably almost 
universal in structural buildings, the doorways and openings naturally 
followed the same lines, hence the sloping jambs. Though these were 
by no means so objectionable in practice, they varied with the Lines of 
the supports, and, as these became upright, the jambs became parallel. 
In like manner, when it was done, the architects could hardly fail to 
perceive that they had wasted both time and labour in cutting away the 
rock to make way for their wooden screen in front. Had they left it 
standing, with far less expense they could have got a more ornamental 
and more durable feature. This was so self-evident that it never, so far 
as is known, was repeated, but it was some time before the pillars of the 
interior got quite perpendicular, and the jambs of the doors quite 
parallel. 

There is very little figure-sculpture about this cave ; none in the 
interior, and what there is on the fagade seems to be of a very domestic 
character. But on the pillars in the interior at g and Ji in the plan 
(Woodcut No. 45), we find two emblems, and at a, and /three others 
are found somewhat rudely formed, but which occur again so frequently 
that it may be worth while to quote them here. They are known as the 


48 . 



Trisul. Shield. Chakra. Triaul. 


trisul, or trident, the central point being usually more important than 
here shown, the shield, and the chakra, or wheel. The two first are 
generally found in combination, as in Woodcut No. 33, and the wheel 
is frequently found edged with trisul ornaments, as in the central 
compartment of Woodcut No. 38 from Amravati. The fourth emblem 
here is the trisul, in combination with a face, and the fifth is one which 
is frequently repeated on coins and elsewhere, but to which no name has 
yet been given. 

The next group of caves, however, that at Bedsa, ten or eleven 
miles south of Karli, shows considerable progress towards lithic 
construction. The screen is in stone ; the piUars are more upright^, 
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though still sloping slightly inwards, the jambs more nearly parallel, 
and in fact we have nearly all . the features of a well-designed 
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to the rest, that they are evidently stambhas, and ought to stand 
free instead of supporting a verandah. Their capitals (IToodcut 
No. 50, p. 113) are more like the Persepolitan than any others in 
India, and are each surmounted by horses and elephants bearing men 



61. View on Verandalx of Cave at Bedsa. (From a Photograph.) 

and women of bold and free execution. From the view (Woodcut^ 
No. 51) it will be seen how much the surface is covered with the rail 
decoration, a repetition on a small scale of the rails described in the lastj 
section, and which it may here be mentioned is a fair test of the a^^^ 
of any building. It gradually becomes less and less used after the da^ 
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of these two chaitya caves, and disappears wholly in the 4th or 5th 
centuries, but during that period its greater or less prevalence in any 
building is one of the surest indications we have of the relative age of 
any two examples. In this cave, as will be observed, nearly the whole 
of the ornamentation is made up of miniature rails, and repetitions 
of window fronts or fagades. It has also a semicircular open-work 
moulding, like basket-work, which is only found in the very oldest 
caves, and is evidently so unsuited for stone-work that it is no wonder 
it was dropped very early. No example of it is known after the 
Christian Era. There is an inscription in this cave in an ancient form 
of letter, but not sufficiently distinct to fix its age absolutely without 
further evidence. 

The third cave is the chaitya at Nassick. Its pillars internally are 
so nearly perpendicular that their inclination might escape detection, 
and the door jambs are nearly parallel. 

The fagade, as seen in the woodcut (No. 52, p. 115), is a very perfect 
and complete design, but all its details are copied from wooden forms, 
and nothing was executed in wood in this cave but the rafters of the 
roofs internally, and these have fallen down. 

Outside this cave, over the doorway, there is an inscription, stating 
that the cave was the gift of a citizen of Nassick,^ in the reign of 
Eling Krishna, the second of the Andrabritya kings, who reigned just 
before the Christian Bra,^ and inside, on the pillars, another in an 
older form , of character, stating that it was excavated in honour of 
King Badrakaraka,^ who was almost certainly the fifth king of the 
Sunga dynasty, and who ascended the throne about b.o. 129. It may 
bfe possible that a more critical examination of these inscriptions may 
render their testimony less absolute than it now appears, but, taking 
them in conjunction with the architecture, the age of this cave hardly 
seems doubtful. For myself, I see no reason for hesitating to accept 
B.c. 129 as the date of , its inception, though its completion may be a 
century later, and, if this is so, it carries back the caves of Bhaja and 
Bedsa to a period considerably before that time, while, on the other 
hand, it as certainly is older than the Karli cave, which appears to 
come next to it in age. 




The fourth cave mentioned above, known as that at Karli, is 
situated on the road between Bombay and Poonah, and is the finest 
of aU — ^the finest, indeed, of its class. It is certainly the largest as 
well as the most complete chaitya cave hitherto discovered in India, 


^ From a.photograph and an unpnb- ® From Bhandarknr^s paper, uhisuprm 
listed paper by Professor Bhandarkur, ® ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
read before the Oriental Congress. Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. v. p. 55. 
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and was excavated at a time when the style was in its 2:i’eatest 
purity. In it all the architectural defects of the previous examples 
are removed ; the pillars of the nave are quite perpendicular. The 
screen is ornamented with sculpture — ^its first appearance apparently in 
such a position — and the style had reached a perfection that was never 
afterwards surpassed. 
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Scale 60 ft. to lio. 

Plan of Gave at Karli. 

In this cave there is an inscription on the side of the porch, and 
another on the lion-pihar in front, which are certainly integral, and 
ascribe its excavation to the Maharaja Bhnti or Deva Bhnti,^ who, 
according to the Puranas, reigned b.g. 78, and, if this is so, they fix 
the age of this typical example beyond all cavil. 

The building, as will be seen by the annexed illustrations (I^os. 58, 
54, 55), resembles, to a very great extent, an early Christian church 
in its arrangements : consisting of a nave and side-aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semidome, round which the aisle is carried. The general 
dimensions of the interior are 126 ft. from the entrance to the back 
wall, by 45 ft. 7 in. in width. The side-aisles, however, are very much 
narrower than in Christian churches, the central one being 25 ft. 7 in., 
so that the others are only 10 ft. wide, including the thickness of the 
pillars. As a scsAe for comparison, it may be mentioned that its 


• JoufdaI Bombay the Eoyal Aiaatic Society/ vol. y. pp. 152-8w 
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arrangement and dimensions are very similar to those of the choir of 
ISTorwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye aiix Hommes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corresponds to the breadth of the aisles in the 
Indian temple. In height, however, Karli is very inferior, being only 
42 ft. or perhaps 45 ft. from the floor to the apex, as nearly as can be 
ascertained. 

Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; each 
pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, gene- 
rally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females, all very much 
better executed than such ornaments usually are. The seven pillai*s 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architectiue ; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. 
Above tliis springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but some- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the 
semi-diameter. It is ornamented even at this day by a series of 
wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the roof is ’not a copy of a masonry arch, 
but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot now very well 
understand. 

Immediately under the semidome of the apse, and nearly where the 
altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the dagoba, in this instance 
a plain dome slightly stilted on a circular drum. • As there are no 
ornaments on it now, and no mortices for woodwork, it probably was 
originally plastered and painted, or may have been adorned with 
hangings, which some of the sculptured representations would lead us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altars. It is sur- 
mounted by a Tee, the base of which is similar to the one shown on 
Woodcut No. 18, and on this still stand the remains of an umbrella in 
wood, very much decayed and distorted by age. 

Opposite this is the entrance, consisting of three doorways, under 
a .gallery exactly corresponding with our roodloft, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side-aisles ; and over the gallery the 
whole end of the haU is open as in all these chaitya halk, forming 
one great window, through which all the light is admitted. This 
great window is formed in the shape of a horseshoe, and exactly 
resembles those used as ornaments on the fa 9 ade of this cave, as well 
as on those of Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Nassick described above, and which 
are met with everywhere at this age. Within the arch is a frame- 
work or centering of wood standing free (W oodcut No. 55). This, so 

as we can Judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the 
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building at all events, if it has been renewed, it is an exact copy 
of the original form, for it is found repeated in stone in all the niches 
of the facade, over the doorways, and generally as an ornament every- 
where, and with the Buddhist “rail,” copied from Sanchi, forms the 
most usual ornament of the style. 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any were 
wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of these 
Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any Indian 



View of Interior of Cave at Earli. (From a Photograph.) 


building anterior to the Mahomedan Conquest, and very few indeed in 
any Hindu building afterwards. 

To return, however, to Karli, the outer porch is considerably wider 


^ A few years ago it was reported that 
this screen was in danger of falling out- 
wards, and I wrote repeatedly to India 
begging that something might be done 
to preserve it; but I have never been 
able to learn if this has been attended 
to. Only a small portion of the original 
ribbing of the Bhaja cave now remains. 
That of the Bedsa cave has been de- 
stroyed within the last ten or twelve years 
(‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society,’ vol. ix. p. 223) ; and it 
would be a thousand pities if this, which 
is the only original screen in India, were 
allowed to perish when a very small out- 
lay would save it. Like the Iron pillar 
at Delhi which never rusts, teak wood 
that does not decay though exposed to 
the atmosphere for 2000 years, is a phe- 
nomenon worth the attention not only of 
antiquaries, but of natural philosophers. 
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than the body of the 'building, being 52 ft. wide, and is closed in front 
by a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without either base 
or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, but wMch was 
once ornamented by a wooden gallery forming the principal ornament 
of the fagade. Above this a dwarf colonnade or attic of four columns 
between pilasters admitted light to the great window, and this again 
was surmounted by a wooden cornice or ornament of some sort, though 
we cannot now restore it, since only the mortices remain that attached 
it to the rock. 

In advance of this screen stands the lion-pillar, in this instance 
a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, surmounted by a 
capital not unlike that at Kesariah (Woodcut IsTo. 6), but at Karli 
supporting four lions instead of one, and, for reasons given above 
(p. 55), they seem almost certainly to have supported a chakra or 
Buddhist wheel. A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite 
side, but it has either fallen or been taken down to make way for 
the little temple that now occupies its place. 

The absence of the wooden ornaments of the external porch, as 
well as our ignorance of the mode in which this temple was finished 
laterally, and the porch joined to the main temple, prevents us from 
judging -what the effect of the front would have been if belonging 
to a free-standing building. But the proportions of such parts as 
remain are so good, and the effect of the whole so pleasing, that 
there can be little hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably 
high rank among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it certainly is as 
solemn and grand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting 
the most perfect — one undivided volume of light coming through a 
single opening overhead at a very favourable angle, and falling 
directly on the altar or principal object in the building, leaving the 
rest in comparative obscurity. The effect is considerably heightened 
by the closely set thick columns that divide the three aisles from one 
another, as they suffice to prevent the boundary walls from ever being 
seen, and, as there are no openings in the walls, the view between the 
piRars is practically unlimited. 

These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all the 
other caves of the same class in India, varying only with the age and 
the gradual change that took place from the more purely wooden 
form s of these caves to the lithic or stone architecture of the more 
modem ones. This is the principal test by which their relative ages 
can be determined, and it proves incontestably that the Karli cave 
was excavated not very long after stone came to be used as a building- 
material in India. 

There a^e caves at Ajunta and probably at Junir which are m 
old as the four ju^ described, and, when the history of cave archi- 
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tecture comes to be written in extenso^ will supply details that are 
wanting in the examples just quoted. Meanwhile, however, their 
forms are sufficient to place the history on a firm basis, and to 
explain the origin and early progress of the style with sufficient 
distinctness. 

From the inscriptions and literary evidence, it seems hardly doubt- 
ful that the date of the Karli cave is about 78 B.C., and that at Nassick 
about 129 B.c. We have no literary authority for the date of the two 
earlier ones, but the archaeological evidence appears irresistible. The 
Bhaja cave is so absolutely identical in style with the Lomas Eishi 
cave at Behar (Woodcut No. 43) that they must be of very nearly 
the same age. Their pillars and theii’ doorways slope so nearly at 
the same angle, and the essential woodenness — if the expression may 
■be used — of both is so exactly the same, that, the one being of the 
age of Asoka, the other cannot be far removed from the date of his 
reign. The Bedsa cave exhibits a degree of progress so nearly half- 
way between the Bhaja and Nassick examples, that it may safely 
be dated 150 to 200 b.c., and the whole four thus exhibit the progTess 
of the style during nearly two centuries in the most satisfactory 
manner, and form a basis from which we may proceed to reason with, 
very little hesitation or doubt. 


Ajueta.^ 


There are four chaitya caves in the Ajunta series which, though 
not so magnificent as some of the four just mentioned, are nearly as 
important for the purposes of our history. The oldest there (No. 9) 
is the lowest down on the cliffi, and is of the smallest class, being 
only 45 ft. by 23 ft. in width. All its woodwork has perished, though 
it would not be difficult to restore it from the mortices left and the 
representations of itself on the fa 9 ade. There are several inscriptions, 
but they do not seem integral. They are painted on the walls, and 
belong, from the form of their characters, to the 2nd or 3rd century 
of our era, when the frescoes seem to have been renewed, so that the 
real tests of its age are, first, its position in the series, which make 
it, with its accompanying vihara (No. 12), undoubtedly the oldest 
there ; the other test is the architecture of its fagade, which so much 
resembles that of the Nassick chaitya (b.c. 129) that it cannot be far 
off in date. It may, however, be somewhat earlier, as the pillars in 
the interior slope inwards at a somewhat greater angle, and, in so far 
as that is a test of age, it indicates a greater antiquity in the Ajunta 
example. 


^ For further particulars regarding the 
Ajunta caves, the reader is referred to a 
paper I wrote in tho ‘Journal of the 


Royal Asiatic Society,’ 1842, and repub- 
lished afterwards with a folio volume of 
plates to illustrate it. 
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The next chaitja (Jfo. 10) is situated very near to the last, a 
little higher up in the rock, however, and of nearly twice its dimen- 
sions. It is 94 ft. 6 in. in depth by 41 ft, 8 in. in width internally. 
As may be seen from the annexed view (Woodcut Xo. 57), the nave 



is separated from the aisles by a range of plain octagonal shafts, 
perfectly upright, but without capitals or bases. The triforium belt 
is of unusual height, and was originally plastered and painted. 
Traces of this can still be seen, though the design cannot be made 
out (Woodcut Xo. 58). One of 
the most remarkable character- 
istics of the cave is that it shows 
signs of transition from wood to 
stone in its architectural details. 

The ribs of the aisle are in stone 
cut in rock, but copied from the 
wooden forms of previous ex- 
amples. The vault of the nave 
was adorned wil^ wooden ribs, 
the mortices for which are still 
there, and their marks can still 
be traced in the roof, but the ss. cscoa»eedi<» of m ^ Ajmte. 
wood itself is gone. 

There are two inscriptions in this cave which seem to he integiaj, 
but unfortunately neither of them contain names that can he iden- 
tified 5 but from the form of tbeir cbaiacters a palffiographi^ would 
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almost certainly place them anterior to the Christian Bra.^ Taking, 
however, all the circumstances of the case into consideration, and so 
as to avoid stretching any point too far, it would, perhaps, be better 
to assume for the present that the cave belongs to the 1st century 
of our era. 

The fa 9 ades of both these caves are so much ruined by the rock 
falling away that it is impossible to assert that there was no sculp- 
ture on the lower parts. None, certainly, exists in the interior, 
where everything depends on painting ; and it is, to say the least of 
it, very improbable that any figure-sculpture ever adorned the oldest, 
while it seems likely that even No. 10 depended wholly on con- 
ventional architectm’al forms for its adornment. 

The next chaitya cave in this series (No. 19) is separated from 
these two by a very long interval of time. Unfortunately, no in- 
scription exists upon it which would assist in assigning it any precise 
date ; but it belongs to a group of viharas. Nos. 16 and 17, whose 
date, as we shall afterwards see, can be fixed with tolerable certainty 
as belonging to the 5th century of our era. The cave itself, 
as will be seen from the plan (Woodcut No. 59), is of the smallest 
size, nearly the same as No. 9, or 46 ft. 4 in. by 
23 ft. 7 in., and its arrangements do not differ 
much, but its details belong to a totally different 
school of art. All trace of woodwork has dis- 
appeared, but wooden forms are everywhere re- 
peated in stone, like the triglyphs and mutules of 
the Doric order, long after their original meaning 
was lost. More than this, painting in the interval 
had to a great extent become disused as a means 
of decoration, both internally and externally, and 
sculpture substituted for it in all monumental 
works ; but the greatest change of all is that 
Buddha, in all his attitudes, is introduced every- 
where. In the next woodcut (No. 60) — ^the view of the fa 9 ade — it 
will be seen how completely figure-sculpture had superseded the 
plainer architectural forms of the earher caves. The rail ornament, 
too, has entirely disappeared ; the mndow heads have been dwarfed 
down to mere framings for masks ; hut, what is even more significant 
than these, is that from a pure theism or rather atheism we have 
passed to an overwhelming idolatry. At Karli, the eight figures 
that originally adorned the porch are chiefs with their wives, in 
pairs. All the figures of Buddha that appear there now are long 

* These inscriptions are translated in as if found in cave 2. On the acoompany- 
Bhan Dajis" paper on the Ajunta in- ing plate they are described as one on 
scriptions, ‘Journal Bombay Branch of cave 10, the other on cave 12. 
the Royal Asiatic Society/ voL viii. p. 63, 



69. Chaitya No. 19 
at Ajunta. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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View of Facade, Chaitya Cave Ko. 19 at Ajnata. (From a Phofcc^apb.) 


subsequent additions. None but mortals were sculptured in the 
earlier caves, and among these mortals Sakya Muni nowhere appears. 
Here, on the contrary, he is Bhagavat — the Holy One — the Deity — 
the object of worship, and occupies a position in the front of the 
dagoba or altar itself (Woodcut No. 61, p. 126), surmounted by the 
triple umbrella and as the Numen of the place. 

At a future stage of our inquiries we may be able to fix more 
nearly the time in which this portentous change took place in 
Buddhist ritual. For the present it is sufficient to remark that 
images of Buddha, and their worship, were not known in India in 
the 1st century of our era, and that the revolution was complete in 
the 5th century. 

Before leaving this cave, however, it may be well to remark on 
the change that had taken place in the form of the dagoba during 
these 500 years. If Woodcut No. 61 is compared with the da^obas 
in Nos. 56 and 57, it will be seen how much the low rounded form 
fof the early examples had been conventionalised into a tall steeple^ 
rlifee object. The drum had become more important than the dome, 
and was ornamented with architectural feature that have no meaning 
as fipplied. But more carious still is tibe form the tri|^e rpita'dOa 
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had assumed. It had now become a steeple reaching to the roof of 
the cave, and its original form and meaning would hardly be suspected 
by those who were not familiar with the intermediate steps. 

I am not aAvare of more than three umbrellas being found sur- 
mounting any dagoba in the caves, but the annexed representation 

of a model of one found at Sultaii- 

A pore, near Jelalabad (Woodcut No. 

62), probably of about the same age, 
has six such discs ; and in Behar 



61* Rock-cut Dagoba at AJxmta. 

(From a Drawing by the Author.) 


Small Model fo\md in the Tope at Sultanpore. 
(From Wilson’s * Ariana Antiqua.’) 


numerous models are found with seven, making with the base and 
finial nine storeys,^ which afterwards in China became the conven- 
tional number for the nine-storeyed towers of that land* 

The last chaitya at Ajunta (No. 26) is of a medium size, 66 ft. by B6, 
and has a long inscription, but which unfortunately contains nothing to 
enable us to fix its date with certainty. It is certainly more modern 
than the last-named, its soulpfcures are coarser, and their meaning more 
mythological. We shall probably not err in assuming that it was 
excavated towards the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century ; 


Kittoe in ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ March, 1847. plate 6. 
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is not far from its true date. Its chief interest 
is in showing how nearly Buddhism was ap]')roximating to Brahmanism 
when, the catastrophe took place which expelled the former from the 
country of its birth. 


Ellora. 

The celebrated Viswakarma cave at Ellora is a chaitya of the first 
class, intermediate in age between the two last-described caves at 
Ajunta, or it may be as modern as the last. There are unfortunately no 
inscriptions nor any traditions ^ that would assist in fixing its age, 
which must consequently depend wholly on its position in the series 
and its architectural peculiarities. 

The dimensions of this cave are considerable, 85 ft. by 4^ ft., and 
the inner end is entirely blocked up by the dagoba which, instead of 
being circular as in all the older examples, has a frontispiece attached 
to it larger than that in cave No. 19 at Ajunta, which, as shown in 
Woodcut No. 60, makes it square in front. On this addition is a figure 
of Buddha seated with his feet down, and surrounded by attendants 
and flying figures in the latest style of Buddhist art. In the roof, all 
the ribs and ornaments are cut in the rock, though still copied from 
wooden prototypes, and the triforimn has sculptured figures as in 
Nos. 19 and 26 of Ajunta. Its most marked characteristic, however, 
is the fa 5 ade, where for the first time we miss the great horseshoe 
opening, which is the most marked feature in all previous examples. 
We can still trace a reminiscence of it in the upper part of the 
window in the centre (Woodcut No. 63, p. 128) ; but it was evidently 
considered necessary, in this instance, to reduce the size of the 
opening, and it is easy to see why this was the case. At Bedsa, 
Karli, Kenheri and elsewhere, there was a verandah or porch with a 
screen in front of the great window, which prevented the direct 
rays of the sun from reaching it, and all the older caves had 
wooden screens, as at Karli, from which curtains could be hung so 
as to modify the light to any desired extent. At Ellora, no screen 
could ever have existed in front, and wooden additions had long ceased 
to be used, so that it consequently became necessary to reduce the 
size of the opening. In the two later chaityas at Ajunta, this is 
effected by simply reducing their size. At Ellora it was done by 
dividing it. If we had the structural examples in which this change 
was probably first introduced, we might trace its progress ; but, as 
this one is the only example we have of a divided window, we must 


* Sir Charles. Mallet, in the second 1000 yeans before his day. This might 
Yoliime of ilie ‘Bombay literary Transac- be true if applied to the Braiunan- 
qmMs a tradition the Ellora ical Kailas, but hardly to my BadShM 
were excavated by a Baja Eelu, 1 cave in the series. 
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accept it as one of the latest modifications of the facades of these 
chaityas. Practically, it may be an improvement, as it is still 
sufRciently large to light the interior in a satisfactory manner ; but 
artistically it seems rather to be regretted. There is a character and 
a grandeur about the older design which we miss in this more 



domestic-looking arrangement, though it is still a form of opening 
not destitute of beauty. 

Owing to the sloping nature of the ground in which it is excavated 
this cave possesses a forecourt of considerable extent and of great 
elegance of design, which gives its facade an importance it is not 
entitled to from any intrinsic merit of its own. 
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Kexheri. 

One of the best known and most frequently described chaityas in 
India is that on the island of Salsette, in Bombay Harbour, kno^m 
as the great Kenheri cave. In dimensions it belongs to the first rank, 
being 88 ft. 6 in. by 39 ft. 1**0 in., and it has the advantage that its date is 
now almost absolutely fixed. In the verandah there is an inscription 
recording that the celebrated Buddhaghosha dedicated one of the 
middle-sized statues in the porch to the honour of the lord Bhagawan,^ 
and ill the same porqh another inscription records the execution of the 
great statues of Buddha by Gotamiputra’s imperial descendant Sri 
Yadnya Sat Kami.” ^ Xow we know that the first-named, Buddha- 
ghosha, went on his mission to Ceylon, b.c. 410,® and he is not knoivu 
ever to have returned to India ; and Yadnya Sri has always been 
assumed to have lived 408-428, generally it must be confesed on the 
mistaken etymology of confounding his name with that of Yuegai of 
the Chinese. Tliat, however, is apparently only a translation of the 
“ Moon beloved king,” and more applicable, consequently, to Chandra 
Sri or Ohandragupta, who was his contemporary. The true basis 
for the determination of his date is the Puranic chronology, which, 
for tliis period seems indisputable.’* Be all this as it may, the con- 
junction of these two names here in this cave settles their date, and 
settles also the age of the cave as belonging to the early years of the 
5th century, at the time when Fa Hian was travelling in India. 

This being so, one would naturally expect that the architecture of 
the cave should exhibit some stage of process intermediate between 
cave No. 10 and cave No. 19 of Ajunta, but nothing of the sort is 
apparent here ; the Kenheri cave is a literal copy of the great oave 
at Karli, but in so inferior a style of art that, when I first saw it, I 
was inclined to ascribe it to an age of Buddhist decrepitude, when 
the traditions of true art had passed away, and men were trying 
by spasmodic efforts to revive a dead art. This being now proved not 
to be the case, the architecture of this cave can only be looked upon 
as an exceptional anomaly, the principles of wh<^ design are unlike 
anything else to be found in India, emanating probably from some 
inividnal caprice, the origin of which we may probably never now 
be able to recover. 

Internally the roof was ornamented with timber rafters, and 
though these have fallen away, the wooden pins by which they were 


, ^ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the ® Introduction to * Mahawanso,* p. 30. 
Eoyal Aeiattc Society,’ Ypl. v. p. *14. * See Appendix. 

* Loe. <at p. 
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fastened to the rock still remain ; and the screen in front has all the 
mortices and other indications, as at Karli, proving that it was 
intended to he covered with wooden galleries and framework. What 
is still more curious, the figm^es of chiefs with their wives, which 
adorn the front- of the screen at KarU, are here repeated literally, but 
copied so badly as not at first sight to be easily recognisable. This is 
the more strange as it occurred at an age when their place was reserved 
for figures of Buddha, and when, at Karli itself, they were cutting 
away the old sculptures and old inscriptions, to introduce figures of 
Buddha, either seated cross-legged, or borne on the lotus, supported 
by Kaga figures at its base.^ 

In front of this cave is a dwarf rail which, with the knowledge 
we now have, would in itself be almost sufficient to settle the age, in 
spite of these anomalies (Woodcut No. 64), Unfortunately it is so 
weather-worn that it is difficult to make out all its details ; but 
comparing it with the Gautamiputra rail (Woodcut No. 32) and the 



64.*,^ Uuii M irout of Great Cave, Kenheri. (From a Drawing by Mr. West.) 

Amravati rail (Woodcut No, 36), it will be seen that it contains all 
those complications that were introduced in the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
but which were discontinued in the 5th and 6th, when the rail in any 
shape fell into disuse as an architectural oniament.^ 

The evidence in fact seems complete that this cave was excavated 
in the early years of the 5th centtiry ; but, adinitting this, it remains 
m anomaly, the like of which only occurs once again so far as I know 
in the history of Indian architecture, and that in a vihara at Nassick 
of the same age, to be described hereafter. 


* A tolerably correct representation of 
these sculptures is engraved in Bangle’s 
•Hindostan,’ vol. ii. p. 81, after Niebuhr. 
The curious part of the tiling is, that the 
Buddhist figures of the Karli facade 
are not copied here also, from which I 
would infer, as well as from their own 


intrinsio evidence, that they wem more 
modem than even this cave. 

® For further particulai^ regarding this 
cave, the reader is referred to my work on 
the ‘ Rock-cut Temples of India,’ p. 36, 
plates n and 12. 
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DHXTm’-AR. 

About half way between Kotah and Ujjain, in Rajput ana, ikere 
exists a series of caves at a place called Dhumnar which are of con- 
siderable extent, but the interest that might be felt in them is 
considerably diminished, by their being cut in a coarse laterite con- 
glomerate, so coarse that all the finer architectural details had to be 
worked out in plaster, and that, having perished with time, only their 
plans and outlines can now be recognised. Among the sixty or seventy 
excavations here found one is a chaitya of some extent, -.and presenting 
peculiarities of plan not found elsewhere. It is practically a chaitya 
cella situated in the midst of a vihara (Woodcut No. 65). The cell 



65. . Cave at DUumnar. (From a Plan by Gen. CanningUam.) 

Sc^le 50 ft. to I in. 


in which the dagoba is situated is only 35 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., but to 
this must be added the porch, or ante-chapel, extending 25 ft. further, 
making the whole 60 ft. On two sides, and on half the third, it is 
surronnded by an open verandah leading to the cells. The third side 
never was finished, hut in two of the side cells are smaller df^oba&— 
the whole making a confused mass of chambers and chaityte in which 
all the original parts are confounded, and all the primitive simplidty 
of design and arrangement is lost, to such an extent that, without 
previous knowledge, they would hardly be recognisable. 

. There are no exact dates for determining the age of this cave, 
but like all of the series it is late, probably between the years 500 
and 600 AJO., or even later, and its gr^t interest is that, on comparing 

' K 2 
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it with the chaitya and vihara at Bliaja or Bedsa (Woodcuts Nos. 4G 
and 49), we are enabled to realise the progress and changes that 
took place in designing these monuments during the seven or eight 
centuries that elapsed between them. 

Kholvi. 

Not far from Dhumuar is another series of caves not so extensive, 
but interesting as being probably the most modern group of Buddliist 
caves in India. No very complete account of them has yet Ixjen 
published,^ but enough is known bo enable us to feel sure how 
modern they are. One, called xArjun’s House, is a highly ornamented 
dagoba, oi’iginally apparently some 20 ft. in height, but the upper 
part being in masonry has fallen aw’ay. It.iside this is a cell open to 
the front, in which is a cross-legged seated figure of Buddha, showing 
an approach to the Hindu mode of treating images in tlieir temples, 
which looks as if Buddhism was on the verge of disappearing. 

The same arrangement is repeated in the only excavation here 
which can be called a chaitya halL It is only 2(1 ft. by 13 ft. inter- 
nally ; but the whole of the dagoba, ^vhich is 8 ft. in diameter, has 
been hollowed out to make a cell, in which an image of Buddha is 
enshrined* The dagobas, in fact, here — ^there are three standing by 
themselves — ^have become temples, and only distinguishable from 
those of the Hindus by their circular forms.^ 

It is probably hardly necessary to say more on this subject now, 
as most of the questions, both , of art and chronology, will be again 
touched upon in the next chapter when describing the viharas which 
were attached to the chaityas, and ‘were, in fact, parts of the same 
establishments. As mere residences, the viharas may be deficient in 
that dignity and unity which characterises the chaityas, but their 
number and variety make up to a great extent for their other defi- 
ciencies ; and altogether their description forms otie of the most 
interesting chapters in om: history. 


* The plates in Gen. Cunningham’s uingham’s report above alluded to. I 
^Archaeological Reports,’ vol. ii. pL 70 entirely agree with him as to their age, 
and 74, are on too small a scale to be of and am surprised Dr. Impey could be 
much use. I hare not myself visited so mistaken regarding them. ‘Journal 
these caves. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

® The particulars of the architecture Society/ vol. v. p. 336, et seqq. 
of these caves are taken from Geu. Cun- 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

VIHARAS,' OR MONASTERIES. 

COSTENTS. 

Structural Viharas — Bengal and Western Vihara Caves — Xassick, Ajunta, Bagh* 
Dliumnar, Kliolvi, and Eilora Viharas — Circular Cave at Junir. 


Strcctural Viharas. 

VTe are almost moi'e dependent on rock-cut examples for our know- 
ledge of the Viharas or monasteries of the Buddhists than we are 
for tliat of their Chaityas or chm’ches : a circumstance more to l 3 e 
regretted in this instance than in the other. In a chaitya hall 
the interior is naturally the principal object^ and where rhe art 
of the architect would be principally lavished. Next would come 
the fagade. The sides and apse are comparatively insignificant and 
incapable of ornament. The fagades and the interior can 1>e as vrell 
expressed in the rock as w’hen standing free ; but the case is different 
with the viharas. A court or hall surrounded with cells is not an 
imposing architectural object. Where the court has galleries two or 
three storeys in height, and the pillars that support these are richly 
carved, it may attain an amount of pictnresqueness we find in our 
old hostelries, or of that class of beauty that prevails in the courts 
of Spanish monasteries.® Such was, I believe, the form many of the 
Indian structural viharas may have taken, but w'hich could hardly 
be repeated in the rock ; and, unless some repr^ntations are dis- 


^ Throughout this work the term Vi- 
hara ’* is applied only to monasteries, the 
abodes of monks or hermits. It was not, 
however, used in -that restricted sense 
only, in former times, though it has been 
so by all modern writers. Hioueu Thsang, 
for instance, calls the Great Tower at 
Buddh Gaya a ’vihara, and describes 
similar towers at Nalanda, 200 and 300 
feet high, as viharas. The * Mahawanscr' 
also applies the term indiscriminately to 
temples of a certain class, and to resi- 
dences. Mj impression is that all uiid- 
ings designed in storeys were called 
viharas, whe&er used for the abode of 
i^riests or to enshrine relics or images. 


The name was used to distinguish them 
from stupas or towers, which were always 
relic shrines, or erected as memorials of 
places or events, and never were resi- 
dences or simulated to be such, or oon- 
tained images, till the last gasp of the 
style, as at Kholvi, At present this is 
only a theory; it may, before long, become 
a certainty. Strictly speaking, the resi- 
dences ought probably to be called 
Sangharamas, but, to avoid multiplication 
of terms, vihara is used in ibis work as 
the synonym of monastery, which isfise 
sense in which it is x^uaEy understood 
by modem authors. 

* VoL iv.. Woodcuts Nos. 90. 
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covered among the paintings or sculptures, we shall probably never 
know, though we may guess, what the original appearances may 
have been. 




67. Diagram E.iplanatory of tUe Arraegemeiit of a Boddliiat Vibara of Four Stioreys in Height. 
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There was, however, I believe, another form of Tihara even less 
capable of being repeated in the rock. It was pyramidal, and is the 
original of all the temples of southern India. Take, for instance, a 
description of one mentioned both by Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang,^ 
though neither of them, it must be confessed, ever saw it, which 
accounts in part for some absui-dities in the description : — “ The 
building,’^ says Fa Hian, has altogether five storeys. The lowest is 
shaped into the form of an elephant, and has 500 stone cells, in it ; 
the second is in the form of a lion, and has 400 chambers ; the third 
is shaped like a horse, and has 300 chamber ; the fotirth is in the 
form of an ox, and has 200 chambers ; and the fifth is in the shape of 
a dove, and has 100 chambers in it ” — and the account given of it by 
Hiouen Thsang is practically the same.^ At fii’st sight this looks wild 
enough ; but if we substitute the assertion that the several storeys were 
adorned with elephants, lions, horses, Ac., we get a mode of decoration 
which began at Karli, where a great range of elephants adorn the 
lower storey, and was continued with variations to Hullabid, where, 
as we shall see tether on, all these five animals are, in the 13th centuiT, 
superimposed upon one anotb.er exactly as here recounted. 

The opposite woodcut (No. 66), taken from one of the raths at Alaha- 
vellipore, probably correctly represents such a structure, and I believe 
also the form of a great many ancient viharas in India. The diagram 
(No. 67) is intended to explain what probably were the internal .ar- 
rangements of such a structure. As far as it can be understood from 
the rock-cut examples we have, the centre was occupied by halls of 
varying dimensions according to height, supported by wooden* posts 
above the ground-floor, and used as the common day-rooms of the 
monks. The sleeping-cells 
(Woodcuts Nos. 68, 69) 
were apparently on the 
terraces, and may have 
been such as are fre- 
quently represented in the 
bas-reliefs at Bharhut and 
elsewhere. Alternately 
they seem to have been 
square and oblong, and 
with smaller apartments 
between. Of course we must not take too literally a representation 
of a monastery, carried out solidly in the rock for a different purpose, 
as an absolutely correct representation of its originah The import- 
ance, however, of this form, as explaining the peculiarities ol sub- 


^ B^’s Hian/. p. 139, ‘Hiouen * ‘ JonmnloftheBojalAsiatioScKn^ 
Tlmng/ iSi. p, TO. vol. vi. (N.S.) p. 257, H seqq* 
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sequent Buddliist and Dravidian architecture, is so great that it is 
well worth quoting here, though this will be more evident in the 
sequel than it can be at present. In construction the breadth, in 
a structural building, would probably have been .greater in proportion 
to the height than in this example, but that is of little consequence 
for our present purposes. 

It is, of course, always difficult, sometimes impossible, to realise 
the form of buildings from verbal descriptions only, and the Chinese 
Pilgrims were not adepts at architectural definitions. Still Hiouen 
Thsang’s description of the great Nalanda monastery is important, and 
so germane to our present subject that it cannot well be passed over. 

This celebrated monastery, which was the Monte Cassino of India 
for the first five -centuries of our era, was situated thirty-four miles 
south of Patna, and seven miles north of the old capital of Raja- 
griha. If not founded under the auspices of the celebrated Nagar- 
juna in the 1st century, he at all events resided there, introducing the 
Mahayana or great translation, and making it the seat of that school for 
Central India. After his time six successive kings had built as many 
viharas on this spot, when one of them surrounded the whole with 
a high wall, which can still be traced, measuring 1600 ft. north and 
south, by 400 ft., and enclosing eight separate comets. Externally to 
this enclosure were numerous stupas or tower-like viharas, ten or 
twelve of which are easily recognised, and have been identified, with 
more or less certainty, by General Cunningham, from the Pilgrim’s 
description.^ . The general appearance of the place may be gathered 
from the following : — In the different courts the houses of the 
monks were each four storeys in height. The pavilions had pillam 
ornamented with dragons^ and had beams resplendent with all the 
coloiu’S of the rainbow — ^rafters richly carved — columns ornamented 
with jade, painted red and richly chiselled, and balustrades of carved 
open work. The lintels of the doors were decorated with elegance, 
and the roofs covered with glazed tiles of hrilUant colours, wffiich 
multiplied themselves by reflection, and varied the effect at every 
moment in a thousand manners.” Or as he enthusiastically sums 
up : — The Sangharamas of India are counted by thousands, but 
there are none equal to this in majesty or richness, or the height 
of their construction.” ^ 

From what we know of the effects of Burmese monasteries at the 
present day this is probably no exaggeration ; and with its groves of 
Mango-trees, and its immense tanks, which still remain, it must have 
been, as he says, an enchanting abode.” Here there resided in his 
time — within and without the walls — 10,000 priests and neophytes, and 


\ ‘Axoheeological Reports;’ vol. i, p. 28, ] ® ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ vol. i. p. 151. 

plate 16. 
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religion and philosophy were taught from a hundred chairs, and here 
consequently our Pilgrim sojorn^ned for five years, imbibing the 
doctrines of the Law of Buddha. What Cluny and Clairvaux were 
to France in the Middle Ages, Nalanda was to Central India, the 
depository of all true learning, and the foundation from which it spread 
over all the other lands of the faithful ; but still, as in all instances 
connected with that strange parallelism which existed between the two 
religions, the Buddhists kept five centuries in advance of the Christians 
in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and forms common to 
both religions. 

It would indeed be satisfactory if the architecture of this cele- 
brated monastery could be restored and its arrangements made clear. 
Something has been done by Cunningham ^ towards this, and 
excavations have been made by Mr. Broadley and Captain Marshall. 
The former it is feared has destroyed more than he has restored, and 
his drawings are so imperfect as to be utterly unintelligible. The 
latter has not yet published his discoveries. Xotliing, however, 
would probably better repay a systematic exploration than this cele- 
brated spot, if undertaken by some one accustomed to such researches, 
and capable of making detailed architectural drawings of what is 
found. 

If 5 however, it should turn out, as hinted above, that the whole of 
the snperstnicture of these viharas was in wood, either fire or natural 
decay may have made such havoc among all that remains of them, as to 
leave little to reward the labours of the explorer. What has been done 
in this direction certainly affords no great encouragement to hope for 
much. At Sultaugunge, near Monghyr, a large vihara was cut thi-ongh 
by the railway, but except one remarkable bronze statue of Buddha^ 
nothing was found of importance. The monastery apparently consisted 
of two large courtyards surrounded by cells. What was found, however, 
could only have been the foundations, as there were no doorways to the 
apartments or means of communication between each other or with the 
exterior.^ 

The vihara excavated by Captain Kittoe and Mr. Thomas, at 
Samath, seems certainly to have been destroyed by fire. All thal^ 
remained was a series of some twenty cells and four larger halls 
surrounding a pillared court 50 ft. square. On one side were three 
cells evidently forming a sanctuary, as is frequently found in the later 
rock-cut examples,*^ 

The excavations conducted by General Cunningham, at the same 
place, are hardly more satisfactory in their result. The two buildings 


* ‘Archaeological Beports,’ vol. i, pp. ® ‘Journal of the Asiattio Society of 
28-Si, plate 16. Bengal," voL sxsiii. p. 360, et 

^ Horw In private In Birmingham. * Ibid., vol. ssiiL p. 460, df aegf. 
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he explored seem to bear the relation tp one another of a vihara 60 ft. 
square oyer all, and a temple of little more than half these dimensions 
mth a projecting porch on each face.^ Only the foundation of these 
buildings now remains, and nothing to indicate how they were originally 
'finished. 

We may eventually hit on some representation which may enable 
us to form definite ideas on this subject, but till we do this we 
probably must be content with the interiors . as seen in the rock-cut 
examples. 


Bengal Caves. 

None of the Behar caves can, properly speaking, be called viharas, in 
the sense in which the word is generally used, except perhaps the Son 
Bhandar, which, as before mentioned, General Cunningham identifies 
with the Sattapaniii cave, in' front of which the first convocation was 
held 543 B.o. It is a plain rectangular excavation, 33 ft. 9 in. long by 
17 ft. wide, and 11 ft. 7 in. to the springing of the cmwed roof.^ It 
has one door and one window, but both, like the rest of the cave, 
■without mouldings or any architectui*al featiu’es that would assist in 
determining its age. The jambs of the doorway slope slightly inwards, 
but not sufficiently to give an idea of great antiquity. In front there 
was a wooden verandah, the mortice holes for which are still visible in 
the front wall 

The other caves, at Barabar and Nagarjuna, if not exactly chaityas 
in the sense in which that term is applied to the western caves, were at 
least oratories, places of prayer and worship, rather than residences. 
One Arhat or ascetic may have resided in them, but for the purpose of 
perfonning the necessary services. There are no separate cells in them, 
nor any division that can be considered as separating the ceremonial 
from the domestic uses of the cave, and they must consequently, for the 
present at least, be classed as chaityas rather than viharas. 

The case is widely different when we turn to the caves in Orissa, 
which are among the most interesting, though at the same time the 
most anomalous, of all the caves in India. They are situated in two 
isolated hills of sandstone rock, about twenty miles from Cuttack and 
five from Bhuvaneswar. The oldest are in the hill called Udayagiri ; 
the more modern in that portion designated Khandagiri. They became 
Jaina about the 10th or 11th century, and the last-named hill is 
crowned by a Jaina temple, erected by the Maharattas in the end of the 
last century. 


' For this and the other Sarnath re- * These dimensions are from plate 42. 
mains see Cunningham’s ‘ Aroheeological ‘ J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
itteports,* vol. i. p. U4, et seqgi., plates for 1847, by the late Oapt, Kittoe. 

32-34. 
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What we know of the age of the older caves is principally derived 
from a long inscription on the front of the oldest, known as the Harhi 
Gumpha, or Elephant Oave.^ From it we learn that it was engraved 
by a king called Aira, who ascended the throne of Kalinga in his 
twenty-fourth year, and spread his power by conquest over neighbouring 
rajas. He seems at first to have vacillated between the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist faiths, but finally to have adopted the latter and 
distributed infinite alms. Among other good works, he is said to have 
constructed siibterranean chambers — caves containing a chaitya temple, 
and pillars.” 

Palseographically, the forms of the letters used in this inscription 
are identical with those used by Asoka in the copy of his edicts on the 
Aswatama rock close by, and that recently fomid at Aska, near the 
northern comer of the Chilkya lake. The first presumption, therefore, 
is that they may be of about the same date. This is justified by the 
mention of Handa in the past tense, while there seems no reason for 
doubting that he was one of the kings of that name who immediately 
preceded the revolution that placed Chandragupta on the throne. 
Beside these, there are other indications in this inscription which seem 
to make it almost certain that Aira was contemporary with the great 
Mauryan dynasty of Magadha ; but whether he preceded or followed 
Asoka is not quite so clear. Still it appears unhkely that Asoka would 
have been allowed to set up two copies of his edicts in the dominions 
of such powerful kings as Aira and his father seem to have been, and as 
unlikely that Aira should make such a record without some allusion 
to the previously promulgated edicts, had they then existed. On the 
whole, I am inclin^ to believe that Aira lived before Asoka, and, if so, 
that this is the oldest inscription yet found in India. Be this as it 
may, the cave in which it is found is certainly the oldest here. It 
is a great natural cavern, the brow of which has been smoothed to 
admit of this inscription, but all the rest remains nearly in a state of 
nature. Close to it is a small cave, the whole “ fronton ” of which over 
the doorway is occupied by a great three-headed Haga, and may be 
as old as the Hathi cave. The inscription on it merely says that it 
is the unequalled chamber of Ghulakarma, who seems also to have 
excavated another cave, here called the Pawan Gabha,^ or Purification 
Cave. 

Besides these, and smaller cav^ to be noticed hereafter, the great 
interest of the TJdayagiri cav^ centres in two — the so-called Gane^ 

TMs inKsripiioii first attracted the admitted, made by PriuBep, wi^ tbe 
attention of Stirling, and a plate repre- assistance of Ms pundits, and publi^ie^ 
senting it very imperfectly is given in the * Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
IStii volume of tiie * Amtic Besearcbes.’ vol. vi. p. 1080, et 

It was afterwards copied by Kitioo, and ® ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
a traaslaticm^ as lar as its imperf^on Bengal,’ voL vi. p. 1073, plate 54. 
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cave, and that called the Eaj Rani, or Rani Hanspur, from a tradition 
— Hindu — that it was excavated by the Rani of Lelat Indra Kesari, the 
celebrated builder of the Bhuvaneswar temple iu the 7th century. 

The former is a small cave, consisting of two cells, together BO ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide, in front of wliich is a verandah, slightly longer, 
that was once adorned with five pillars, though only three are. now 
standing (Woodcut No. 70). There is an inscrip- 



70, Ganosa Cave. (From 
a Plan by Mr. Locke.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


tion on this cave in the Kutila characters, de- 
dicating it to Jaganath ; but this is evidently an 
addition in modern times.^ The style of the 
architecture may be judged of from the annexed 
woodcut, representing one of its pillars (Wood- 


cut No. 71). They are of extreme simplicity. 


being square piers, changing into octagons in the centre only, and 


with a slight bracket of very wooden construction on each face. The 



doorways leading into the cells are 
adorned with the usual horseshoe 
formed canopies copied from the fronts 
of the chaitya halls, and which we are 
now so familiar with from the Bharhut 
sculptures, and from the openings com- 
mon to all wooden buildings of that 
age. 



il. Pillar in Ganosu Cave, Cuttack, 
(From a Sketch by the Author.) 


7%. Upper Storey, Rani Gumpha. (From a Plan by 
H. H. Locke.) Scale ^ ' fr, to l in. 


The other cave is very much larger, being two storeys in height, 
both of which were originally adorned by verandahs : the upper 
Ci2 ft. long, opening into four cells (Woodcut No. 72), the lower, 44 
ft., opening into three. All the doors leading into these cells have 
jambs sloping slightly inwards, which is itself a sufficient indication 
that the cave is anterior to the Christian Era, it may be, by a century 
or thereabouts. Of the nine pillars of the upper verandah only 


^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. vi. p. 1075. 
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two remain standing, and these mnch mutilated, while all the six 
of the lower storey have perished. It seems as if from inexperience 
the excavators had not left sufficient substance to support the mass 
of rock above ; and probably, in consequence of some slight shocks 
of an earthquake, the mass above fell in, hearing everytlhng before 
it. . Either then, or at some subsequent period, an attempt has been 
made to restore the lower verandah in wood, and for this purpose 
a chase has been cut through the sculptures that adorned its hack 
wall, and they have been otherwise so mutilated that it is almost 
impossible to make out their meaning. Fortunately, those of the 
upper verandahs are tolerably entire, though in some parts they, too, 
have been very badly treated. 

Besides this, which may he called the main body of the building, 
two wings project forward ; that on the left 4b ft., that on the right 
20 ft. ; and, as these contained cells on both storeys, the whole 
afforded accommodation for a considerable number of inmates. 

The great interest of these two caves, however, lies in their 
sculptures. In the Ganesa cave there are two bas-reliefs. The first 
represents a man asleep under a tree, and a woman watching over 
him. To them a woman is approaching leading a man by the hand, 
as if to introduce him to the sleeper. Beyond* them a man and a 
woman are fighting with swords and shields in very close combat, 
and beliiud them a man is carrying off a naked female in his arms.^ 

The second bas-relief comprises fifteen figures and two elephants. 
There may be in it two successive scenes, though my impression is, that 
only one is intended, while I feel certain this is the case regarding 
the first. In the Eaj Rani cave the second bas-relief is identical, in 
all essential respects, with the first in the CTanm, but the reliefs 
that precede and follow it represent different scenes altogether. It 
is, perhaps, in vain to speculate what episode this rape scene repre- 
sents, probably some local tradition not known elsewhere ; its greatest 
interest for our present purposes is that the first named is singu- 
larly classical in design and execution, the latter wilder, and both 
in action and costume far more purely Indian. Before the discovery 
of the Bharhut sculptures, it is hardly doubtful that we would have 
pronounced those in the Ganesa cave the oldest, as being the most 
perfect. The Bharhut sculptures, however, having shown us how 
perfect the native art was at a very early date, have considerably 
modified our opinions on this subject ; and those in the Rani cave, 

There is a very faithful drawing of j sign, Calcutta, and photographs of these 
this bas-relief by Kittoe in the * Journal casts, with others of the caves, are now 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' vol. before me. Beduced copies of some of 
vii, plate 44. But casts of all these these were published on plate 100, * Tr^ 
iSquiptures were taken some three years and Serpent Worship,’ 2nd edi^n« 1873. 
ago by Mr. Xiodke, of the School of Do- 
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being so essentially Indian in their style, now appear to me the 
oldest. Those in the G-anesa Gumpha, as more classical, may have 
been executed by some Yavana artist at a subsequent age, but still 
both seem anterior to the Christian Era.^ The other bas-reliefs in 
the Eaj Rani cave represent scenes of bunting, fightings dancing, 
drinking, and love-making — anything, in fact, but religion or praying 
in any shape or form. From the sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut, 
we were prepared to expect that we should not find any direct 
evidence of Buddhism in any sculptures anterior to the first centiu'y 
of the Christian Era ; but those at this place go beyond these in that 
respect. Nothing here can be interpreted as referring to any scenes 
in the life of Sakya Muni, or to any knovm jataka, and it is by no 
means clear whether we shall ever discover the legends to which they 
refer. Besides these bassi-relievi, there is in the Rani cave a figure, 
in high relief, of a female (?) riding on a lion. Behind him or her, 
a soldier in a kilt, or rather the dress of a Roman soldier, with laced 
boots reaching to the calf of the leg — very similar, in fact, to those 
represented Plate 28, fig. 1, of ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,’ as 
strangers paying their addresses to the three-storeyed dagoba — and 
behind this, again, a female of very foreign aspect. 

In another cave of the same group, called the Jodev Garbha, and 
of about the same age, between the two doorways leading to the cell, 
a sacred tree is being worshipped. It is surrounded by the usual 
rail, and devotees and others are bringing offerings.^ 

In another, probably older than either of the two last-mentioned, 
called Ananta Garbha, are two bassi-relievi over the, two doorways : 
one is devoted, like the last, to Tree worship, the other to the honour 
of Sri {vide ante^ p. 51). She is standing on her lotus, and two 
elephants, standing likewise on lotuses, are pouring water over her.^ 
The same representation occurs once, at least, at Bharhut, and ten 
times at Sanchi, and, so far as I know, is the earliest instance of 
honour paid to god or man in Indian sculptures. 

One other cave deserves to be mentioned before leaving Udayagiri. 
It is a great boulder, carved into the semblance of a tiger’s head, 
with his jaws open, and his throat, as it should be, is a doorway 
leading to a single cell (Woodcut No. 78). It is a caprice, but one 
that shows that those who conceived it had some experience in the 

^ That there were Yavanas in Orissa "brother of Kanishka), whose inscrip ns 
about this time is abundantly evident, are found at Muttra. — Cunningham, 
from the native authorities quoted by ‘ Archseological Reports/ vol. ii. p. 32, et 
Stirling — Asiatic Researches,' vol. xv. p. seqq, 

258, et seqq. These represent them as ® * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
coming from Kashmir, and Babul Des, Bengal,’ vol. vii. plate 42, ‘Tree and 
or Persia, and one account names the Serpent Worship,’ plate 100. 
invader as Hangsha Deo, which looks ® ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ plate 
very like Hushka, or Huvishka (the 100, p. 105. 
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plastic arts before they undertook it. From the form of the cliaracters 
which are engraved upon it, it is undoubtedly anterior to the 
Christian Era, but how much 
earlier it is difficult to say. 

From whatever point of 
view they are looked at, these 
Orissan caves are so unlike 
anything that we have pre- 
viously been in the habit of 
considering Buddhist, that it 
may well be asked whether 
we are justified in ascribing 
their excavation to the fol- 
lowers of that religion at all. 

Not only is there no figure 
of Buddha, in the conventional forms and attitudes by which he 
was afterwards recognised, but there is no scene which can lx* inter- 
preted as representing any event in his life, nor any of the jatakas 
in which his future greatness was prefigui'ed. There is no dagoba 
in the caves ^ or represented in the sculptures, no chaitya cave, no 
wheel emblem, nor anything in fact that is usually considered 
emblematical of that religion. 

When we look a little more closely into it, however, we do detect 
the Swastica and shield emblem attached to the Aira inscription, and 
the shield and trisul ornament over the doorways in the older caves, 
and these we know, from what we find at Bharhut and Sanchi, and at 
Bhaja {cmfe^ p. 112), were considered as Buddhist emblems in these 
places. But were they exclusively so ? The trisul ornament is found 
on the coins of Kadphises, in conjunction with the bull and trident of 
Siva,2 and we have no reason for a^uming that the Swastica, and it 
may be even the shield, were not used by other and earlier sects. 

The truth of the matter appears to be that hitherto our knowledge 
of Buddhism has been derived almost exclusively from books, which 
took their present form only in the fourth or fifth century of our era, 
or from monuments erected after the corruptions of the Mahayana intro- 
duced by Nagarjuna, and those who assisted at the fourth convocation 
held by Kanishka in the first century of our era. We now are able 
to realise from the sculptures of Bharhut, of these caves, aud of the 
Sanchi gateways, and the older western caves, what Buddhism really 
was between the ag^ of Asoka and Kanishka, and it is a widely 
dMerent thing from anything written in the books we poss^, or 

There may have been a structural may have disappeared, 
dagoba attached to the series, which ® Wilson, * Ariana Antiqna,' plate 10- 



73. Tige! Cave, Cuttack. 
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represented afterwards in sculptures or paintings. Whether we 
shall ever recover any traces of what Buddhism was between the 
, death of Sakya Muni and Asoka, is more than doubtful. If found, it 
would probably be even more unlike the present Buddliism than that 
of the intermediate period. Judging from what we have hitherto 
found, it looks as if it would turn out to be a pure worship of trees 
by a Naga or serpent-reverencing race, on whose primitive faith 
i^oka engrafted the teachings of Sakya Muni. There were Buddhists, 
of course, in India before Asoka’s time, but it seems doubtful if they 
were sufficiently powerful to dig caves or erect monuments. None at 
least have yet been discovered, and till they are we must be content 
to stop our backward researches with such a group of monuments as 
these Udayagiri caves. 


Western Vihara Caves. 

There are at least four Viharas wliich we know for certainty were 
excavated before the Christian Era. There are probably forty, but 
they have not yet been edited with such care as to enable us to feel 
confident in affixing dates to them. The four that are known are 
those attached to the ohaityas at Bhaja and Bedsa (Woodcuts Nos. 
45, 49), and the two oldest at Ajmita, Nos. 12 and 11. Those at 
Karli are probably coeval with the great chaitya itself, but, strange to 
say, they have never been drawn or investigated, so that we really 
know little or nothing about them. At Junir there are several, which 
are very old, and at Sana and Tulaja, in Gujerat, there are several of 
very ancient date, but they, like those at Junir, are too imperfectly 
known to be quoted as authenticated examples of the period. 

The oldest of these is that attached to the chaitya at Bhaja 
{mite, Woodcut No. 45). It is five-celled ; three of these have single 
stone beds in them, one is double-bedded, and one, apparently the resi- 
dence of the superior, is without that uncomfortable piece of furniture. 
In front of these are two long stone benches at either end of a hall 
88 ft. in length. It is not clear whether this hall was always ojDen 
as at present, but, if it was closed, it was by a wooden screen hke the 
chaitya beside it, which is undoubtedly of the same age. They are 
indeed parts of one design. The same may be said of the Bedsa 
vihara, though placed a little fu 2 *ther apart. In this case, however, 
there are three cells with stone beds in the verandah of the chaitya, 
and a fourth was commenced when apparently it was determined to 
remove the residence a little further off, and no instance, I believe, 
occurs afterwards in which they were so conjoined, till at least a very 
late date, when, as at Dhumnar (Woodcut No. '65), all the parts got 
again confounded together. As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut 
No. 49) it is exceptional in form, being apsidal hke the chaitya itself. 
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It is not clear whether this is a copy of any existing wooden erect ion^ 
or whether it was that, being the first attempt at an independent 
rihara in the rock, they thought it ought to resemble a chaitya in 
plan. My impression is that the latter is the true explanation ; such 
an arrangement in a free-standing structure intended for a residence 
would be absm'd, but we are here assisting at the incunabula ” of rh- 
style, and must not be surprised at anomalies. 

Number 12 at Ajunta is merely a square hall, measuring 36 ft. 7 in. 
each way. It has no pillars, and its only ornament consists of seven 
horseshoe arches, foiu of which are over the doors of cells, the other three 
only ornamental. Unfortunately, the rock over its front has given way, 
and carried with it the fagade, which probably was the most ornamental 
part of the design. 

Number 11 is a step in advance of this one, there being four 
pillars in its centre (Woodcut No. 74). It has nine cells, but is without 
any sanctuary or ritual arrangement. 

In age, it seems to be contemporary 

with the chaitya No. 10 , to which it JL ^ J|||H 

evidently belongs, and like it may be 

considered as a transitional example, ® ® 

dating about the Christian Era, or m==m 

rather before that time. W i ilii - mm tm 4 — B 

The most marked characteristic J ^ ■i f 

of these early viharas on the western " ^BB 

side of India, is that unlike them 74 . caveNo. ii,at Ajnnta. 
eastern contemporaries, they are wholly 
devoid of figure-sculpture ; no bassi- 

relievi, not even an emblem, relieves the severity of theii* simplicity. 
Over the doorways of the cells there are the usual horseshoe arches, 
copied from the windows of the great chaityas, and the invariable 
Buddhist rail repeated everywhere as a stringcourse, with an occa- 
sional pillar or pilaster to relieve the monotony. 

There do not at present seem to exist any data sufficient to 
account satisfactorily for this curious difference between the ex- 
uberance of figure-sculpture in the east, and its total absence in the 
west in the pre-Christian Era caves, and the problem must be relegated 
for further inquiries. Looking, however, at the progress made of late 
years in these subjects, there is little doubt that its solution is not far 
off, and will, when reached, throw fresh light on the early history of 
Buddhism. Meanwhile, it may be worthy of remark, that the only 
living representation that is common to both sides of India, is the 
presence of the thiee-headed Naga on the facade of the Natick 
chaitya (Woodcut No. 52), and ite appearance in a similar position 
on the Ohulakarma and Ananta caves at Udayagiri in Orissa, It points 
fe> an imported feature in early Buddhist hx^ry, but not exacrij 
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what we are now looking for. Besides this the thi’ee, five, or seven- 
‘ headed Naga occurs so frequently at Bharhut, Sanchi and elsewhere, 
that his presence here can hardly be called a distinctive peculiarity. 

The next step after the introduction of four pillars to support the 
roof, as in cave No. 11 at Ajunta (Woodcut No. 74), was to introduce 

twelve pillars to su]3port the roof, 
there being no intermediate number 
which would divide by four, and 
admit of an opening in the centre 
of every side. This arrangement 
is shown in the woodcut (No. 75), 
representing the plan of the cave 
No. 2 at Ajunta. Before this stage 
of cave architecture had been 
reached, the worship had degene- 
rated considerably from its original 
purity ; and these caves always 
possess a sanctuary containing an 
image of Buddha. There are fre- 
quently, besides tins, as in the 
instance under consideration, two 
side chapels, like those in Catholic churches, containing images of 
subordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes female. 



The next and most extensive arrangement of these square monastery- 



75 . Cave No. 2, at Ajunta. 

(From a Ptan by the Author.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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caves is that in which twenty pillars are placed in the floor, so as 
to support the roof, six on each side, counting the corner pillars twice. 
There are several of these large caves at Ajiinta and elsewhere ; and 
one at Bagh, on the Tapty, represented in the last woodcut (Xo. 70 k 
has, besides the ordinary complement, four additional pillars in the 
centre ; these were introduced evidently in consequence of the rock not 
being sufficiently homogeneous and perfect to support itself without this 
additional precaution. 

These — which might be classed, according to the teiins used in 
Greek architecture, as astyle, when having no pillars ; distyle, when 
with two pillars in each face ; tetrastyle, with four ; and hexastyle 
with six — form the leading and most characteristic division of these 
excavations, and with slight modification are to be found in all the 
modern series. 

The forms, however, of many are so various and so abnormal, that 
it w^ould require a far more extended classification to enable us to 
describe and include them all. In many instances the great depth of 
the cave which this square arrangement required was felt to be incon- 
venient ; and a more 
oblong form was 
adopted, as in the 
Durbar cave at Sal- 
sette (Woodcut No. 

77), where, besides, 
the sanctuary is pro- 
jected forw^ard, and 
assists, with the 
pillars, to support 
the roof. In some 
examples this is 
carried even further, 
and the sanctuary, 
standing boldly forward to the centre of the hall, forms in reality 
the only support. This, however, is a late arrangement, and must be 
considered more as an economical than an architectural improvement. 
Indeed by it the dignity and beauty of the whole composition are almost 
entirely destroyed. 



Durbar Cave, Salsette. (From a Plan by the Author.) 
Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 


Nassick Yihaeas. 

The two most interesting series of caves for the investigation of 
the history of theTater developments of the Tihara system, are those 
at Nassick and Ajunta. The latter is by far the m<^t extensive, con- 
Rmtlug of twenty-six first-class caves, four of which are cbaityas. 
The lat^r group numbers, it is true, seveut^n excavations, but 

h 2 
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only six or seven of these can be called first-class, and it possesses 
only one chaitya. The others are small excavations of no jDaiticular 
merit or interest. A junta has also the advantage of retaining the 
greater portion of the paintings which once adorned the walls of all 
viharas erected subsequently to the Christian Era, while these have 
almost entirely disappeared at Nassick, though there seems very little 
doubt that the walls of all the greater viharas there were once so 
ornamented. This indeed was one of the great distinctions between 
them and the earlier primitive cells of the monks before the Christian 
Era. The Buddhist church between Asoka and Kanishka was in the 
same position as that of Christianity between Constantine and Gregory 
the Great. It was the last-named pontiff who inaugurated the Middle 
Ages with all their pomp and ceremonial. It might, therefore, under 
certain circumstances be expedient to describe the Ajunta viharas 
first ; but they are singularly deficient in well-preserved inscriptions 
containing recognisable names. Nassick, on the other hand, is peculiarly 
rich in this respect, and the history of the series can be made out with 
very tolerable approximative certainty.^ 

The only difficulty is at the beginning of the series. If the chaitya 
cave was, as above stated, commenced 129 years before Christ, there 
ought to have been a ^dhara of the same age attached to it, but such 
does not seem to exist. There is indeed a small vihara close to it, 
and on a lower level than those now on each side of it, and conse- 
quently more likely to be what we are looking for, than they are. It 
is a simple square ..hall measuring 14 ft. each way, with two square 
cells in three of its sides, the fourth opening on a verandah with two 
octagon pillars in front. The only ornament of the interior is a horse- 
shoe arch over each opening, connected with a simple Buddhist rail. 
In every detail it is in fact identical with the two. old viharas Nos. 
12 and 11 Ajunta, and certainly anterior to the Christian Era ; but it 
bears an inscription of Krishna Eaja, and he seems almost certainly 
to be the second of the Andrabritya race, and he ascended the throne 
B.c. 8, or 120 years after the time we are looking for.^ But for this 


' These inscriptions were first pub- 
lished by Lieut. Brett, with translations 
by Dr. Stevenson, in the fifth volume of 
tho ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ p. 39, ef seqq^,, 
plates 1 to 16. They were afterwards 
revised by -Messrs. E. W. and A. A, West 
in the eighth volume of the ^ime journal, 
p. 37, etseqq., and translated by Professor 
Bhandarkar in a paper not yet published, 
but to which I have had access. I have 
also been assisted by manuscript plans 
and notes by Mr. Burgess ; and, though 


I have not seen the caves myself, I fancy 
that I can realise all tlieir main features 
without difficulty. 

^ Professor Bhandarkar, in his paper 
on these inscriptions, passes over the 
inscriptions in the interior of the chaitya, 
without alluding to them in any way. 
Is it that there is any mistake about 
them? and that the cave is a century 
more modern than they would lead us 
to suppose ? The answer is probably to 
be obtained on the spot, and there only. 
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the architectural details u’ould accord perfectly with those of the 
chaitya, and the age ascribed to it ; hut the inscriptions may have 
been added afterwards. If this is not so, the only suggestion that 
occurs to me is that, as originally executed, the chaitya had a forecoun, 
and that the cells were in this, as at Bedsa and Sana, but that having 
fallen away, from some flaw in the rock, was entkely removed, and 
at a subsequent time that on the right was added at a height of 6 ft. 
above the level of the floor of the chaitya, that on the left at 12 ft., 
about the same datum,^ which could hardly have been the case if they 
were part of the original conception. 

Turning from these, which practically belong to the last chapter 
rather than to tliis, the interest is centred in three gi’eat viharas, 
the oldest of which hears the name 
of Nahapana (Woodcut No. 78), the 
second that of Gautamiputra, and 
the third that of Yadnya Sri — if my 
chronology is correct, them dates 
are thus fixed, in round numbers, 
as A.D. 100, 800, and 400. 

The two principal viharas at 
Nassick, Nos. 8 and 8, are so similar 
in dimensions and in all their ar- 
rangements, that it is almost impos- ^ 

sible to distinguish between their (From a Plan bv Mr. Burgess.) 

® Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

plans on paper. They are both 

square halls measuring more than 40 ft. each side, without any piliai-s 
in' the centre, and are surrounded on three sides by sixteen cells of nearly 
the same dimensions. On the fourth side is a six-pillared verandah, in 
the one case with a cell at each end, in the other with only one cell, 
which is the most marked distinction between the two plans. The 
architecture, too, is in some respects so similar that we can hardly 
hesitate in assuming that the one is an intentional copy of the other. 
It is in fact the problem of the great cave at Kenheri, bemg-^ copy 
of that at Karli repeated here.^ Only the difference in age betw^n 
the two chaityas being five centuries, the degradation in style is 
greater than here, where it appears to be little more than two. 

The pillars in the verandah of cave No. 8 (Woodcut No. 79, p. 150) 
are so similar to those in the great Karli chaitya, that if it should turn 
out, as Justice Newton ^ supposes, that Nahapana was the founder of the 
Samvat era, 56 B.C., there would be nothing in the architecture to con- 
tradict such a date. According to Mr. West, the pillars are shorta: 

' * Journal Bombay Branch of the where the pillars of the two cav<^ are 
Boyal Asiatic Society/ vol. yiii. p. 40, contrasted as here. 

® Ante, p. 129, See also plate 11 of * ‘Journal Bombay Brandi of tbe 
my foBo work on tlte *Rroe&-cnt Temples/ i Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. ix. p. 16. 
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in proportion, and the human figures more rudely designed ; ” ^ but 
whether to such an extent as to justify an interval of nearly two cen- 
turies is not quite clear. On the other hand no vihara I know of on 
this side of India has a facade so richly ornamented as this. Those 
at Bhaja and Bedsa are quite jilain, and those around Karli, though 
richer, are far infei'ior to this, so that on the whole the architectural 
evidence tends strongly to a date subsequent to the Christian Era. 

The inscription on this cave says, that it was excavated by 



Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana, viceroy under King Kshaha- 
ratra,^ evidently a foreigner, whose proper name has not yet been 
discovered, but for reasons given in the Appendix, there seems little 
doubt but that the Saka era (a.d. 78-9) dates from his coronation, 
and as some years must have elapsed before the son-in-law of the 
viceroy could have been in a position to undertake such a work as 
this, I presume a.I). 100 is not far from the date of the cave. 

The piUars of the Gautamiputra cave No. 3 have, as will be seen 


‘ Journal Bombay Branch. Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii. p. 42. * Ib., vol. v. p. 49. 
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from the last woodcut Qso. 80), lost much of the elegunce of those 
last described. Instead of the graceful hell-shaped Persian capitals, 
we have the pudding forms that afterwards became so prevalent. The 
shafts are straight posts, and have no bases, and the whole shows an 
inferiority not to be mistaken. > The richly carved and sculptured 
doorway also belongs to a much more modern age. Besides this, 
there are three things here wliich prove almost incontestably that it 
belongs to the same age as the Amravati tope erected in the 4th ceiitiuT 
— the rail in front, already given (Woodcut Xo. B6), the pilaster at the 
end of the verandah,^ and the bas-relief of a dagoba, which occupies the 
same position on the back wall in tliis cave that the man with the club 
occupies ill No. 8. It has the same attendants, and the same superfluity 
of umbrellas, as are found there, ^ so that altogether the age of the 
excavation can hardly be considered doubtful. 

Cave No. 12 is a small \uhara, the central hall being 30 ft. by 23 
ft., and mth only four cells on one side. Considerable alterations 
have been attempted in its interior at some date long subsequent to 
its first excavation, to adapt it apparently to Hindu worship. Its 
verandah, however, consisting of two attached and two free-standing 
columns, is undoubtedly of the same age as the Nahapana cave No. 8. 
An inscription upon it states that it was excavated by Indragnidatta, 
prince regnant under Patamitraka of the northern region.® None of 
these names can be recognised, but they point to an age when foreign 
kings, possibly of the Punjab, 
ruled this country by satraps. 

The great vihara beyond the 
chaitya cave, and 12 ft. above its 
level, is one of the most important 

the series, not only from its 
size, but from its ordinance and 
date (Woodcut No. 81). The hall 
is GO ft. in depth by 40 ft. wide 
at the outer end, increasing to 
45 ft. at the inner, and with 
eight cells on either side. The 
most marked peculiarity, how- 
ever, is that it has a regular 
sanctuary at its inner end, with 
two richly - carved pillars in si. Yatinyu m Cave, N»sick. 
front (Woodcut No. 82, p. 152), ^ s^iie m ft. to i in. 

and within, a colossal figure of 

Buddha, seated, with flying and standing attendants, dwarpals, dwarfs, 

^ and Serpent Wor^ip,* wood-| * ‘Jonma! Bombay Branch of 

cnt 12, p. 92. Royal Asiatic Society,* vob v. p. 55. 

® Ibid*, plates SI, 91, 97, ^ pamm. 
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and all the usual accompaniments usually found in the fifth and sub- 
sequent centuries, but never, so far as I know, before. 

Fortunately we have 
in this cave an inscription 
containing a well-known 
name. It is said to have 
been excavated by the wife 
of the commander-in-chief 
of the Emperor Yadnya 
Sri, Sat Kami, descendant 
of King G-autamiputra, in 
the seventh year.^ "We 
are not able to fix the ex- 
act year to which this date 
refers ; probably it was 
only regnal, • but it does 
not seem doubtful that 
this king reigned in the 
first quarter of the 5th 
century, and we conse- 
quently have in this cave 
a fixed point on which to 
base our calciilatioiis for the 
period about the time. 

Beyond this there is 
still another excavation. 
No. 17 — it can hardly be 
called a vihara — of very irregular shape, and covered with sculpture 
of a date at least a century more modern than that of the cave last^ 
described. Buddha is there represented in all his attitudes, standing or 
sitting, accompanied by chowrie bearers, flying figures, dwarfs, &c. On 
one side is a colossal recumbent figure of him attaining Nirvana, which 
is a sure sign of a very modern date. Besides these, there are Dyani 
Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and all the modern pantheon of Buddhism, 
arranged in most admired confusion, as in all the most modem caves. 
There is no inscription, but from its sculpture and the foim of its 

piUars we may safely ascribe it to the last age of Buddhist art, say 

about the year 600 or later. The pillars approximate closely in style to 
those found 'at Elephanta, and in the Brahmanical caves at Ellora, 
which from other evidence have been assigned to dates varying from 
600 to 800 years of our era. 

More has perhaps been said about the Nassick caves than their 
architectural importance would seem at' first sight to justify, but they 


* ‘ Journal Bombay Branch of the Eayal Asiat'c Society,’ vol. viii. p. 56. 
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are one of the most important of the purely Buddhist groups, and they 
have hardly yet been alluded to in Eui’opean books. Their Q:reat- 
merit, however, is that they belong to one of the most important of 
the older Indian dynasties, known as the Andrabritjas, Sata Kariiis, 
or Satavahanas. Being of purely Indian extraction, they, however, 
did ' not coin money like the Punjab dynasties, nor them contempora- 
ries and rivals the Sah kings of Gujemt, who brought the art with 
them 'when they came as conquerors from the north-west, where 
they had learnt the art from the Greeks. This dynasty has, conse- 
quently, been overlooked by numismatists and others, and can only 
be rehabihtated by their inscriptions and their architectural work, on 
which these are fomid inscribed. 


Ajuota Viharas. 

As before mentioned, the central gToup of the foiu* oldest caves 
at Ajnnta forms the nucleus from which the caves radiate north and 
south — eight in one directioUj and fourteen in the other. It seems, 
however, that there was a pause in the excavation of caves after the 
first great effort, and that they were then extended, for some time at 
least, in a southern direction. Thus caves Nos, IS to ^0 form a 
tolerably consecutive series, without any violent break. After that, 
or it may be contemporaneously 'with the last named, may be grouped 
Nos. 8, 7, and 6 ; and, lastly, Nos. 21 to 20 at one end of the seri^, 
and Nos. 1 to 5 at the other, form the latest and most ornate group of 
the whole series.^ 

As above explained of the central four, three are certainly anterior 
to the Christian Era, One, No. 10, being transitional in some of its 
features, may belong to the 1st century, and be consequently contem- 
porary with the gateways at Sanchi. After this first effort, however, 
came the pause just alluded to, for Nos. IB, 14, and 15, which are the 
only caves we can safely assign to the next three centuries, are com- 
paratively insignificant, either in extent or in richness of detail. 

Leaving these, we come to two viharas, Nos. 16 and 17, which are 
the most beautiful here, and, taken in conjunction with their paintings^ 
probably the most interesting viharas in India. 

No. 16 is a twenty-pillared cave, measuring about 65 ft. each way 
(Woodcut No. 88, p. 154), with sixteen cells and a regular sanctuary, 
in which is a figure of Buddha, seated, with his feet down. The 
general appearance of the interior may be judged of by the following 
woodcut (No. 84) in outline, but only a coloured representation in much 


* The oaves, it raay be explained, were 
numbered consecntively^like hons^ in a 
street, b^nnit^ at the north end, the 


first cave there being Na 1, the last 
accessible cave at the end bmng 
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greater detail could give an idea of the richness of eifect produced by its 
decoration. All the walls are covered with frescoes representing’ scenes 
from the life of Buddha, or from the legends of saints, and the roof and 
pillars by arabesques and ornaments, generally of gi’eat beauty of outline, 
heightened by the most harmonious colouring. 

jSTo. 17, which is very similar in plan, is generally known as the 
Zodiac cave, from the figure of a Buddhist chaki-a or wheel painted 



at one end of its verandah, which was mistaken hy early visitors for 
a celestial emblem. The general effect of its architecture intemaiij 
may be gathered from the above woodcut (No. 85) from a photograph, 
or from the next woodcut (No. 86) representing one of its pillars to 
a larger scale, from which the curiously wooden construction of the 
roof win be better oteerved than from the phdiograph. It is, in fadi, 
the usual mode of forming flat or terraced roofs at the present day 
throughout India, and which conseqnently does not seem to have 
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varied from the 5th century at all events. As may be gathered 
from these illustrations the pillars in these caves are almost in- 
definitely varied, generally in. pairs, but no pillars in any one cave 



86. Pillar in Viliara JSo. I7, at Ajunta. 

(From a Sketch by the Author.) 


are at all like those 
in any other. In 
each cave, however, 
there is a general 
harmony of design 
and of form, which 
prevents their variety 
from being unpleas- 
ing. The effect on 
the contrary is sin- 
gularly harmonious 
and satisfactory. 
The great interest 
of these two caves 
lies, however, in 
their frescoes, which 
represent Buddhist 
legends on a scale 
and with a distinct- 
ness found nowhere 
else in India. The 
sculptures of Am- 
ravati — some of 
wMch may be con- 
temporary, or only 
slightly earlier — are 
what most nearly 
approach them’; but, 
as in most cases, 
painting admits of 
greater freedom and 
greater variety of 
incident than sculp- 
ture ever does, and 
certainly in this 
instance vindicates 
its claim to greater 
phonetic power. 


Many of the frets 

and architectural details painted on the roofs and pillars of these 


and in viharas are also of great elegance and appropriateness. 


and, when combined with the architecture, make up a whole un- 
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rivalled in India for its ethnographic as weii as for its architectural 
beauty. 

Fortunately the age of these two caves is not doubtful : there is 
a long inscription on each, much mutilated it must be confessed, but 
of which enough can be made out to show that they were excavated 
by kings of the Yindhyasacti race, one of whom, Pravarasena. whose 
name appears in the tascription on IVo. 1C, manied a daughter of 
Maharaja Deva, alias Chandra-gnpta.’^ VTe have inscriptions of the 
last king dated 82 and 93 of the Gupta era, or in a.d. 400 and 411, 
and his son-in-law may probably have reigned a few years later. We 
may consequently safely place these two caves in the first half of 
the 5th century. They are thus slightly more modem than the Yadnya 
Sri cave, No. 15, at Nassick, which is exactly the result we would 
expect to arrive at from their architecture and the form of their 
sanctuaries. 

Their great interest, therefore, from a historical point of view, 
consists in their being almost unique specimens of the architecture 
and aits of India during the great Gupta period, when Theodosius II. 
was emperor of the East, and at a time when Bahram Gam*, the 
Sassanian, is said to have visited India. He reigned 420 to 440 ; if he 
did visit India, it must have been while they were in course of being 
excavated.^ 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20 succeed this group, both in position and in 
style, and probably occupied the remaining half of the 5th century in 
construction, bringiug down our history to about a.d. 500. 

Before proceeding further in this direction, the cave-diggers seem 
to have turned back and excavated Nos. 8, 7, and 6. The last named 
is the only two-storeyed cave at Ajunta, and would be very interesting 
if it were not so fearfully ruined by damp and decay, owing to the 
faulty nature of the rock in which it is excavated. No. 7 has a 
singularly elegant verandah, broken by two projecting pavilions.^ 
Internally, it is smaD, and occupied by a whole jmntheon of Buddhas. 
It resembles, in fact, in almost every respect, No. 17 at Nassick, with 
which it is, no doubt, contemporary. 

There still remain the five first caves at the northern end, and 
the six last at the southern : one of these is a chaitya, the other ten 
are viharas of greater or less dimensions. Some are only commeuced. 


^ ‘Journal Bomaby Branch of the j 
Eoyal Asiatic Society/ voL viii. p. 56. | 
See also, ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,* vol. v. p. 726. 

* Curiously enough, on the roof of this 
cave there are four square compartments 
representing the same scene, in different 
manners— a king, or very important per- 
sonage, drinking out of a cup with male | 


and female attendants. What the story 
is, is not known, but the persons repre- 
sented are not Indians, but Persians, imd 
the costumes those of the Sassanian 
period. Copies of these pictures by Mr. 
Griffith are now exhibited in India 
Museum at Kenmngion. 

* ‘ Eock-cut Temples/ pi 
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and two, Nos. 4 and 24, which were intended to have been the finest 
of the series, are left in a very incomplete state : interesting, however, 
as showing the whole jirocess of an excavation from its commencement 
to its completion. Both these were intended to be 28-pillared caves, 
and the hall of No. 4 measures 84 ft. by 89 ft. 

Caves Nos. 1 and 2 are among the most richly-sculptured of the 
caves. The fagade, indeed, of No. 1 is the most elaborate and beautiful 
of its class at Ajunta, and with the corresponding caves at the opposite 
end conveys a higher idea of the perfection to which decorative scnljDtin’e 
had attained at that age than anything else at Ajunta. With the 
last chaitya, which belongs to this group, these caves carry our history 
down certainly into the 7th century. The work in the unfinished caves, 
I fancy, must have been arrested by the troubles which took place in 
Central India about the year 650, or shortly afterwards, when, I fancy, 
the persecution of the Buddhists commenced, and after which it is 
hardly probable that any community of that faith would have leisure 
or means to carry out any works, on such a scale at least, as these 
Ajunta viharas. 

It is, of course, impossible, without a much greater amount of 
illustration than is compatible with the nature of this Avork, to convey 
to those who have not seen them any idea of the various points of 
interest found in these caves ; but it is to be hoped that a complete 
series of illustrations of them may be one day given to the world. The 
materials for this nearly existed when the disastrous fire at the Crystal 
Palace, in 1860, destroyed Major Gill’s facsimiles of the i^aiiitings, 
which can hardly now be replaced.^ A good deal, however, may be, 
and it is hoped, will be, done, as they afford a complete series of 
examples of Buddhist art without any admixture from Hinduism, or 
any other religion extending from 200 years before Christ to 600 or 700 
years after his era ; and besides illustrating the arts and feelings 
of those ages, they form a chronometric scale by which to judge of, 
and synchronise other known series with which, however, they differ 
in several important particulars. For instance, at Ajunta there is no 
single example of those bell-shaped Persian capitals to pillars, with 


^ Eight large lithographic plates illus- 
trating these caves will be found in my 
work on the ‘Rook-cut Temples of India,* 
1843. In 1864 1 published a small volume 
containing fifty-eight photographic illus- 
trations of the same series. Reductions 
of some of the more important frescoes, 
copied by Major Grill, were fortunately 
published by Mrs. Speir in her ‘ Life in 
Ancient India,* in 1856 ; and since then 
Mr. Griffith, of the School of Arts at 


Bombay, has been employed to recover, 
as far as it can now be done, the frescoes 
destroyed in the Crystal Palace fire. If 
he is successful, these curious paintings 
may still be made available for the his- 
tory of art in India It is feared, how- 
ever, that the means taken by Major 
Gill to heighten their colour before copy- 
ing them, and the destructive tendencies 
of British tourists, have rendered the 
task to a great extent a hopeless one. 
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waterpot bases ; nor is there any example of animals with riders 
crowning the capitals, such as are found at Bedsa, Kaiii, Xassick, 
Salsette, and elsewhere in the Ghats. These differences seem to point 
to a western influence, Persian, Saka, or Scythian, or by whatever name 
we like to designate it, which did not penetrate so far inland as Ajiinta 
or Ellora, but was confined to those regions where we know the foreign 
influence prevailed. 

These, and many more etlmogi*aphic distinctions in architectm’e 
will, no doubt, be brought out by careful examination and com- 
parisons, from which, when made, it can hardly loe doubted that the 
most important results will be deiived. 


BaC4H. 

At a distance about 150 miles a little west of north from Ajunta, 
and thirty miles west of Mandu, near a little village of the name of 
Bagh, there exists a series of viharas only little less interesting than 
the later series at Ajunta. They are situated in a secluded ravine in 
the side of the range of hiUs that bounds the valley of the Xerbudda 
on the north, and were first visited or at least first described by 
Lieutenant Dangerfield, in the second volume of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay? They have since l3een described more 
in detail by Dr. Impey in the fifth volume of the ‘Journal Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ Unfortunately the plates that 
were to accompany that paper were not published with it, but l>eing 
deposited by the author in the library of the India Office, they are 
now before me, and from them and from this paper the principal details 
that follow have been gleaned. 

The series consists of eight or nine viharas, some of them of the 
very first class, but no chaitya hall, nor does <my excavation of that 
class seem ever to have been attempted here. On the other hand, the 
larger viharas seem to have had a shala or schoolroom attached to 
them, which may also have been employed for divine service. The 
fact, however, that the sanctuaries of the viharas generally have a 
dagoba in them, instead of an image of Buddha, points to a distinction 
which may hereafter prove of value. On the whole they are purer 
and simpler than the latest at Ajunta, though m<^t probably of about 
the same age. 

The plan of one has already been given, but it is neither so large 
nor architecturally so important as the great vihara, shown in plan. 
Woodcut No. 87. Its great hall is 96 ft. square, and would at Ajunta 
rank as a twenty-eight pillared cave, like No. 4 there, but inside this 
are dght pillars ranged octagonally ; and at a later age, apparently 
in consequence of some failure of the roof, four structural pillars — 
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shaded lighter — were introduced. It is not clear from Dr. Impey’s 
description how the central octagon was originally roofed. He seems 



to have believed that a dagoha originally stood in the centre, and 
having been destroyed brought down the roof with it. As, however, 
there is a dagoba in the sanctuary, this is hardly probable, and it 
seems much more likely that it was a copy of a structural octagonal 
dome, such as we find the Jains invariably employing a few centuries 
afterwards. If this is so, it would be highly interesting that it should 
be examined by some architect capable of restoring it constructively 
from such indications as remain. We have hundreds, almost thousands, 
of these domes supported on eight pillars after the revival in the 
10th century, but not one before. If this is one, it might help to 
restore a missing link in our chain of evidence. 

Tire shala connected with this vihara measures 94 ft. by 44 ft., and 
the two are joined together by a verandah measuring 220 ft. in length, 
adorned by twenty free-standing pillars. At one time the whole of 
the back wall of this gallery was adorned with a series of frescoes, 
equalling in beauty and in interest those of Ajunta. As in those at 
Ajunta, the uninitiated would fail to trace among them any symptoms 
of Buddhism as generally understood. The principal subjects are 
processions on horseback, or on elephants. In the latter the number 
of women exceeds that of the men. Dancing and love-making are as 
usual prominently introduced, and only one small picture, containing 
two men, can be said to be appropriated to worship. 

With one exception, no man or woman has any covering on their 
^heads, and the men generally have the hair cropped short, and with 
only very small moustaches on the face. Some half-dozen are as 
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dark as the Indians of the present day. The rest are very much 
fairer, many as fair as Spaniards, and nearly all wear coloured 
dresses. 

TTe are not at present in a position to say, and may not for a 
long time be able to feel sime, who the races are that are repre- 
sented in these frescoes or in those at Ajimta. Negatively we may 
probably be justified in asserting that they are not the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants of Rajputana, nor of any of the native races — Bhils, 
Gronds, or such like. Are they Sakas, Yavanas, or any of the trans- 
Indus tribes who, in the first centuries of the Christian Era flowed into 
India across that river, biinging with them their arts and religious 
forms ? The style of art, especially at Bagh, is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. 

The date of this group of caves seems hardly doubtful. The earliest 
could not well have been commenced much before A.n. 500 ; the date of 
the latest, if our chronology is correct, could not well be carried down 
beyond 650 or 700, unless it was, that the troubles that convulsed the 
rest of India after that date did not reach those remote valleys in 
Rajputana till some time afterwards. 

Salsette. 

One of the most extensive, but one of the least satisfactory of all 
the groups of Indian caves, is that generally known as the Eenheri 
Caves on the Island of Salsette in Bombay Harbour. The great chaitya 
cave there, as mentioned above, is only a bad copy of the Karli cave, 
and was excavated in the beginning of the 5th century, and none of the 
viharas seem to be earlier. The place, however, must have had some 
sanctity at an earlier date, for there seems no doubt that a tooth of 
Buddha was enshrined here in the beginning of the 4th century, when 
these relics were revolutionising the Buddhist world at least at two 
diametrically opposite points of the coast of India, at Puri, and in this 
island.^ It may have been in consequence of the visit of this relic 
that the island became holy, and it may have been because it was 
an island, that it remained undisturbed by the troubles of the main- 
land, and that the practice of excavating caves lasted longer here 
than in any series above described. Be this as it may, the caves here 
go straggling on till they fade by almost imperceptible degrees ..into 
those of the Hindu religion. The Hindu caves of Montpezir, Kundoty, 
and Amboli are so like them, and the change takes place so gradually, 
that it is sometimes difficult to draw the line between the two 
religions. 

Although, therefore, we have not at Salsette any viharas that can 
compare with t'ime of Nassick, Ajunta, or Bagh, and they nowhere 


^ Ante, p. 59. 
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form a series which might assist us in guessing their dates, yet, just 
because they are so late, and because they do fade so gradually into the 
next phase, are they worthy of more attention than has been bestowed 
xipoii them. 

. As these caves are so near Bombay, and so easily accessible, it 
seems strange that they have lately been so much neglected, and no 
one seems to have visited, or at least described, the outlying groups. 
What we know of those of MontjDezir or Amboli is derived from 
Daniell’s drawings,^ made at the end of the last century, or from the 
travels of Lord Valentia or Niebuhr.^ The Kenheri group is better 
knomi, and I can speak of them from personal knowledge. 

A plan of one has already been given (Woodcut hlo. 77). It is a 
two-storeyed vihara, and one of the finest here, though it would not 
be considered remarkable anywhere else. Another, of which a repre- 
sentation is given in my ‘Rock-cut Temples,’ plate 19, represents 
Avaloldteswara with ten heads, — ^the only instance I know of in 
India, though it is conunoii in Thibet in modern times.^ The others 
are generally mere cells, or natural caverns slightly improved by art, and 
hardly worthy of illustration in a general history, though a monograph 
of these caves would be a most valuable addition to our scanty stock of 
knowledge. 


Dhuotab and Kholvi. 

There are no viharas at either of these places which can at all 
compare, either in dimensions or in interest, with those already de- 
scribed. The largest, at Dhumnar, is that already given in com- 
bination with the chaitya, Woodcut No. 65, and, though important, is 
evidently transitional to another state of matters. Next to this is one 
called the Great Kacheri ; but it is only a six-celled vihara, with a hall 
about 26 ft. square, encumbered by four pillars on its floor ; and near 
the chaitya above alluded to is a similar hall, but smaller and without 
cells. At Kholvi there is nothing that can correctly be called a vihara 
at all. There is, indeed, one large hall, called Bhim’s home, measuring 
42 ft. by 22 ft. ; but it has no cells, and is much more like what would 
be called a shala at Bagh than a vihara. The others are mere cells, of 
no architectoal importance.^ 


• ^ I possess a large collection of MS. 
drawings of these caves, made for Daniell 
by his assistants in 1795-6. 

® ‘ Voyage en Arabie et d’antres pays 
circonvoisins,’ 1776-80. Most of the 
plates referring to these caves were re- 
produced by Langles in his ‘ Monuments 
d’Hindostan,’ vol. ii., plates 77, et 


® Schlagintweit, ‘ Buddliismus in 
Thibet,* plate 3. 

* Plans of these caves, with descrip- 
tions and some architectural details, will 
be found in Gen. Cunningham’s ‘ Arohseo- 
logical Beports/ vd. ii. pp. 270*288, plates 
77-84. Those of Dhumnar I have seen 
. myself, bnt till those of Kholvi are 
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The fact seems to be that when these two groups of caves were 
behig excavated Buddhism was fast losing its original characteristics, 
and fading into the bastard Brahmanism that succeeded it. When 
that took place, we cannot at present exactly say ; but I cannot help 
fancying that this religion may have lingered on, and flourished in 
the remote wilds of Rajputana^ or in the island of Salsette long after it 
had been driven from the neighbourhood of the great cities and from 
the populous and well-cultivated plains ; and these eaves, especially 
those of Kholvi, may have been excavated in the 8th or even in the 9tii 
century of our era. 


Ellora. 


At EUora there are numerous ^dharas attached to the Tiswakarma, 
or the great chaitya above described (p. 128). Like it, however, they 
are all modern, but on that very account interesting, as showing 
more clearly than elsewhere the 
steps by which Buddhist cave- 
architecture faded into that of the 
Hindus. Every step of the process 
can be clearly traced here, though 
the precise date at which the 
change took place cannot yet be 
fixed with certainty. 

The great vihara, which is also 
evidently contemporary with the 
chaitya, is known as the Dehr- 
warra, and, as will be seen from 
the plan (Woodcut No. 88), differs 
considerably from any of those 
illustrated above. Its dimensions 
are considerable, being 110 ft. in 
depth -by 70 ft. across the central 
recesses, its gi’eat defect being the 
lowness of its roof. Its form, too, 
is exceptional. It looks more like 
a flat-roofed chaitya, with its three 
aisles, than an ordinary vihara ; 

and such it probably was intended to be, and, if so, it is curious to 
observe that at Bedsa (Woodcut No. 49) we had one of the ^rliest 



88. Plain of DeJirwarra, Ellora. (From , 
Baniell's ‘Views.*) Scale 50 ft to X in. 


photogKipbod we shall not he able to 
®peak positively regarding them; the 
O^neraRs drawings are on too small a 
scale for that purpose. 

Yhe -Khol-^ group is mtuated more 


! than sixty miles north of TJjiain, that 
I of .Dhunmar about twenty-five fuilber 
I north, and deeper into the Central Indian 
I jungles. 

31 2 
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complete viliaras, looking like a chaitya in plan ; and here we have 
one of the latest, showing the same confusion of ideas ; a thing very 
common in architectural history, where a new style or a new arrange- 
ment generally hampers itself with coi>ying some incongruous form, 
which it casts off during its vigorous manhood, but to which it returns 
in its decrepitude — a sure sign that it is ]3assing away. 

Close to the Viswakarma is a small and very pretty vihara, in 
which the sanctuary stands free, with a passage all round it, as in 
some of the Saiva caves further on ; and the appearance of the 
warders on each side of the door would lead one rather to expect 
an image of Siva inside than the Buddha which actually occupies 
it. The details, however, of its architecture are the same as in the 
great cave. 

Communicating with this one is a small square vihara, the roof of 
which is supported by four pillars of. the same detail as the Dookya 
Chur, which is the cave next it on the north ; but though surrounded 
by cells it has no sanctuary or images. 

Higher up the hill than these are two others containing numerous 
cells, and one with a very handsome hall, the outer half of which has 
unfortunately fallen in ; enough, however, remains to shoTv not only its 
plan, but all the details, which very much resemble those of the last 
group of viharas at-Ajunta. 

In the sanctuaries of most of these caves are figures of Buddhas 
sitting with their feet down. On each side of the image in the 
principal one are nine figures of Buddhas, or rather Bodhisatwas, 
seated cross-legged, and below them three and three figures, some 
cross-legged, and others standing, probably devotees, and one of them a 
woman. 

Neither of these caves have been enthely finished. 

There is still another group of these small viharas, called the 
Ohumarwarra, or (if I understand correctly) the Chumars’ (or shoe- 
makers’) quarter. The first is square, with twelve pillars on the 
same plan as those at A junta, though the detail is similar to the 
Yiswakarma, There are cells, and in the sanctuary Buddha sitting 
with the feet down ; it never has been finished, and is now much 
ruined. 

The second is similar in plan, though the pillars are of the 
cushion form of Elephanta and the Dehrwarra, but the capitals are 
much better formed than in the last example, and more ornamented ; 
the lateral galleries here contain figures of B.uddha, all like the one 
in the sanctuary, sitting with their feet down, and there are only two 
cells pn each side of the sanctuary. 

The last is a small plain vihara with cells, but without pillars, and 
much ruined. 

The whole of the caves in this group resemble onp another so 
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much in detail and execution that it is difficult to make out any suc- 
cession among them, and it is probable that they were all excavated 
within the same century as the Viswakarma. 

The nest three temples are particularly interesting to the anti- 
quarian, as jpointing out the successive steps by which the Buddhistical 
caves merged into the Brahmanical. 

The first is the Do Tal, or Dookya G-hiu’, a Buddhist vihara of 
two storeys ; most of its details are so similar to those above described 
that it may be assumed to be, without doubt, of the same age. It 
is strictly Buddhistic in all its details, and shows no more tendency 
towards Brahmanism than what was pointed out in speaking of 
the Viswakarma. It apparently was intended to have had three 
storeys, but has been left unfinished. 

The next, or Teen Tal, is very similar to the last in anniigement 
and detail, and its sculptures are all Buddhistical, though deviating 
so far from the usual simplicity of that style as almost to justify the 
Brahmans in appropriating- them as they have done. 

The third, the Das Avatar, is another two-storeyed cave, very 
similar in all its architectural details to the two preceding, but 
the sculptures are all Brahmanical. At first sight, it seems as if the 
excavation had been made by the Buddhists, and appropriated and 
finished by their successors. This may be true to a certain extent, 
but on a more careful examination it appears more probable that we 
owe it entirely to the Bralimans. It is evidently the earliest Brahma- 
nical temple here, and it is natural to suppose tliat when the Saivites 
first attempted to rival their antagonists in cave-temples they should 
follow the only models that existed, merely appropriating them to 
their own worship. The circumstance, however, that makes this most 
probable, is the existence of a pseudo-structural mantapa, or shrine of 
Nundi, in the courtyard ; this evidently must have been a part of. 
the original design, or the rock would not have been left here for it, 
and it is a model of the usual structural building found in Saiva 
temples in different parts of India. This is a piece of bad grammar 
the Buddhists never were guilty of ; their excavations always are 
caves, whilst the great characteristic of Brahmanical excavations, as 
distinguished from that of their predecessors, is that they generally 
OOpied structural buildings : a system that rose to its greatest height 
pi the Kylas, to be described further on. The Buddhist excavations, 


op the contrary, were always caves and nothing else. 

It is not easy, in the present state of our knowledge, to det^mino 
the JSllora Buddhist group is Mer or ^rlier than ol 
and Kholvi. It is certahily finer than eitite, and oonf oiMt 


’ with the traditions of the ^yle in its palmiest days ; hoi* 


Biay be owing tg local oirctiinstanoes, of which we have no prec^ 
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group is in itself sufficient to prove how late it is. If we take a.d. GOO 
as the medium date for the Yiswakarma and its surroundings, and 
A.D. 750 as a time when the last trace of Buddhism had disappeared 
from western India, we shall probably not err to any great extent ; 
but we must wait for some inscriptions or more precise data before 
attempting to speak with precision on the subj.ect. 

A great deal more requires to be done before this great cartoon 
can be filled up with anything like completeness ; but in the mean- 
while it is satisfactory to know that in these “ rock-cut temples,” eked 
out by the few structural examples that exist, we have a complete 
history of the arts and liturgies of the Buddhists for the thousand 
years that ranged from B.o. 250 to^A.1). 750 ; and that, when any one 
with zeal and intelligence enough for the pm’pose will devote himself to 
the task, he will be able to give us a more vivid and far more authentic 
account of this remarkable form of faith than can be gathered from any 
books whose existence is now known to us. 

JUKIE. 

■When the history of the cave-temples of western India comes to 
be written in anything like a complete and exhaustive manner, the 
groups situated near and around the town of Junir, about half-way 
between Nassick and Poonah, will occupy a prominent position in 
the series. There are not, it is true, in this locality any chaityas so 
magnificent as that at Karli, not any probably so old as those at 
Bhaja and Bedsa ; but there is one chaitya, both in plan and dimen- 
sions, very like that at Hassick and probably of the same age, and 
one vihara, at least, quite equal to the finest at that place. The 
great interest of the series, however, consists in its possessing examples 
of forms not known elsewhere. There are, for instance, certainly 
two, probably three, chaitya caves, with square terminations and 
without internal pillars, and one circular cave which is quite unique 
so far as vre at present know. 

These caves have long been known to antiquarians. In 1833 
Colonel Sykes published a series of inscriptions copied from them, 
but without any description of the caves themselves.^ In 1847, 
Dr. Bird noticed' them in his ‘Historical Researches,’ with some 
wretched lithographs, so bad as to be almost unintelligible ; in 1850, 
Dr. Wilson described them in the ‘ Bombay Journal ; ’ and in 1857 
Dr; Stevenson republished their inscriptions, with translations, in 
the eighth volume of the same journal ; and lastly Mr. Sinclair of the 
Bombay Civil Service, wrote an account of them in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary’ for February, 1874. Notwithstanding all this, we are 


‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. iv..pp. 287-^91. 
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still without drawings or photographs which would enable ns to 
understand thek peculiarities. The late Dr. Bhau Daji had a set of 
negatives taken, but never would allow any prints to be made from 
them ; and, when Mr. Burgess visited the caves last autumn, he did 
not take a photographic apparatus with him, as he depended on 
obtaining, through G-overnment, the use of Dr. Bhau Daji’s negatives. 
This has not yet been effected, and till it is this series is hardly 
available for the purposes of our history, yet it can hardly be passed 
over in silence. 

' The great peculiarity of the group is the extreme simplicity of the 
caves coniposing it. They are too early to have any figures of Buddha 
himself, but there are not even any of these figures of men and women 
which we meet with at Karli and elsewhere. Everything at Junii’ 
wears an aspect of simplicity and severity, due partly to the antiquity 
of the caves of course, but, so far as at present known, unequalled else- 
where. One exception — ^but it is in the most modern cave here — is 
that Sri, with her two elephants pouring water over her, occupies the 
frontispiece of a chaitya cave.^ Though so ubiquitous and continuous 
through all ages, it is seldom this goddess occupies so very important 
a position as she does here ; but her history has still to be written. 

The annexed plan and section (Woodcuts K'os. 89, 90) will explain 
the form of the circular cave above alluded to. It is not large, o,nly 



25 ft. 6 in. across, while its roof is supported by twelve plain octa- 
gonal pillars which surround the dagoba. The tee has been removed 
from the dagoha to convert it into a lingam of Siva, in which form it 
is now worshipped; a fact that suggests the idea — I fancy a very 
probable one — that the lingam is really a miniature dagoba, though 
bearing a different meaning now, and that it was really originally 
copied from that Buddhist emblem. The interest of the arrangement 
of this cave will be more apparent when we come to describe the dagohas 
at Ceylon, which were encircled with pillars in the sanae manner as 


^ There is a xeptesentation of this cave done that it reqtdres being tpld what is 
in t)r. Bird^s book; plate 16, but so badly intended in order to find it out 
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this one. Meanwhile the ‘annexed representation (Woodcut No. 91 ) 
of a circular temple from the Buddhist sculptures at Bharhut may 
enable us to realise, to some extent at least, the external form of 
these temples, which probably were much more common in ancient 
times than any remains we now possess wonld justify us in assuming 



11* Baami Temple part of Palace, from a bas-relief at Bharhut* 

Besides this group at Juiiir, there is one apparently e(][ually 
extensive near Aurangabad, and two others, still more extensive, at 
Daraseo, or Darasinha, and at Hazar Kotii, in the Nizam’s territories ; 
but they are even less known than the Junir group, and there are 
several (Ahers whose existence is only known to ns by hearsay. If 
Mr. Bui^ is enabled to continue his explorations a few years longer, 
they may be brought within the domain of histmy. At present, like 

those ^ Junir, they are not available for any historical or scientific 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

GANDHAEA MONASTERIES. 

CO>’TEXIS- 

Monasteries at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Balii, and Sbah Behri. 


Few of the recent discoveries in India promise to l>e more fruitful 
of important results for the elucidation of the archseology of India 
than those obtained from the recent excavations of mined monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Peshamir. A great deal still remains 
to be done before we can speak with certainty with regard either to 
their age or origin, but enough is known of them to make it certain 
that the materials there exist for settling not only the question of 
the amount of influence classical art exercised on that of India, but 
also for solving many problems of Buddhist archseoiogy and art. 

As mentioned above, it is from their coins, and from tliem only, that 
the names of most of the kings of Bactria and their successors have been 
recovered ; but we have not yet found a vestige of a building that 
can be said to have been erected by them or in their age, nor one 
piece of sculpture that, so far ^ we now know, could have been 
executed before their downfall, about b.c. 130. This, however, may be 
owing to the fact that Bactria proper has long been inhabit^ by 
fanatic Moslems, who destroy any representations of the human form 
they meet with, and no excavations for hidden examples have yd; been 
undertaken in their country ; while it is still uncertain how far the in- 
fluence of the true Bactrians extended eastward, and whether, in fact, 
they ever really possessed the valley of Peshawiir, where all the sculp- 
tures yet discovered have been found. STo one, in fact, suspected their 
* existence in our own tOTitory till Lieutenants Lumsden aiKi ^kes, in 
1852, partially explored the half-buried monastery at Jamalgiri, which 
h^ been discovered by General Cunnin^iam in J848. It is situated 
about thirty-six miles north-east fmm Peshawur, and frtan it these 
officers excavated a <^Qsiderable number of sculptures, which srfter- 
wards came into the possesion of the Hon. B. Clive &ytey. Hf 
pnbl^h^ an aocoxint of tbein in y:ie ^ Jonr^ €i the 

in and brought the aolledhm m&r to diis 

they wane dastiijyed ii llte dia* 

iie Ihat oocarreA at the whpt 
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Mng exhibited iu InCO, and this before they had been photographed, 
or any serious attempt made to compare them with other sculptures. 

Since that time other collections hare been dug out of another 
monastery eight miles further westward, at a place called Taklit-i- 
Balii, and by Dr. Bellew at a third locality, ten miles southward, 
called Sahri Bhalol, some of which hare found their way to this 
country ; and two years ago Dr. Leitiier brought home an extensive 
collection, principally from Takht-i-Bahi. The bulk of the sculp- 
tures found in these plac^es have been deposited in the Lahore Museum, 
where upwards of Sou spechnens of this class of art- now exist, and 
many are being added every season. Some of these have been photo- 
graphed,^ and these representations, together with the specimens 
brought home, are sufficient to enable a student to obtain a fair 
general idea of the art they represent. The worst thing is, that 
the exciivations have been so unsystematically carried on that it is 
impossible to ascertain in most instances where the sculptures came 
f rom,^ and in almost no instance can the position of any^ one piece of 
sculpture be fixed with anything like certainty.® 

The following plans (Woodcuts Xos. 92, 93), of the two principal 
monasteries w-hich have been excavated in the vicinity of Peshawur, 
will explain their arrangements in so far as they have yet been made 
out. As will be seen at a glance, they are very similar to each other. 


‘ I buve for some time possessed pbo- 
togmpbs of about one btmdred objects 
obtained In these excavations^ princi- 
pallv those in the Lahore Museum ; and 
latterfj I hare received from Gen. Cun- 
nmgham twenty large photographic 
plates, representing 165 separate objects 
recently obtained in a more methodical 
maaaer by hhnaelf, principally from 
Jainalgiii* Thee© p^tes are, as I under- 
fund, to ten part of the inustraticms 
a week hm intends pnblishing on the 
aubjeei Whm it la in the hands of the 
pitbikj ikme win be some data to rei^n 
npcasL At ptestaski there is scarcely any- 
tiding to which a re^ienoe can be made. 

^ * When fSfea. Cntmlngliain was sekdr 
ing f^»€diinei^ in the Museum, 

be ph£3ti^:ra|ihed $me ^ Yymim Ex-- 
hiMtte, ht eamplite that he could 
only aate&ln m **&id te 

or six out the whole number-^ 
m '®O0. It h Himfore he legr^ted 

mm ^mim ohiecia mmmmd by 


pp. 197-202), ho does not mention where 
they came from, and gives the dimensions 
of a few only. 

® The mode in which the excavations 
have recently been conducted by Gk>vem- 
ment has been to send out a paprty of 
sappers in the cold weather to dig. but 
the officer in charge of the party has 
been the sulMtltem who happened to be 
in command of the company at the time. 
A new officer is consequently appointed 
every year, and no one has ever been 
selected because he had any experience 
in such matters or any taste for such pur- 
suits. What has been done has been done 
wonderfully well, considering the cir- 
cumstances nndex which it was under- 
taken; but the result on the whole is, 
as might he expected, painfully disap- 
pointing. Quite recently, however, it 
is understood that Gen. (l T*mTiT-ncrKftm 
1^ taken charge c€ the excavations, 
we may ecmseqxmnily hope that in 
future these defects aaxang^ent wEl 

be r^aedlei. 




to contaia in^es, awogh irone were fonnd tn s&u, Ih Urn caiize 
ol eadi a drenkr or square piat^ona or alter, i qy«ngi«Mi l)^ 
6^& TbB fiireolar cm at Jamalgiri k admoed niUi amsfrlegged, 
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eonveutional, seated figures of Buddha, the square one at Takht-i-Bahi 
by two rows of pilasters one over the other.^ Beyond this is an oblong 
court, BB, called the pantheon, from the number of images, small 
mcdeis of and votive offerings of all sorts, that are found in it. 
It, like the last court, is siiiToimded by niches for images. Beyond 
this again the vihara or residence, CO, with the usual residential cells. 
At Takht-i-Babi there is a stjuare court, D, surrounded by a high wall 
with only one doc»r leading into it, A corresponding court exists 
at Jamalgiri ; but so far detached that it could not be included in 
tlie woodcut. It is called the cemetery, and probably not without 
reason, as Turner in liis ‘ Embassy to Thil>et ’ ^ describes a similar 
euek^ure at Teshoo Loomboo in which the bodies of the deceased 
monks were exposed to l>e devoured by the birds, and what laappened 
there in 1800 may very well have l^u practised at Peshawur at a 
much earlier age. 

When we attempt to c*ompare these plans with those of our rock- 
cut examples in India, we at once perceive the difficulty of comparing 
structural with rock-cut e.xamples. The monastery or residential 
fiarts are the only ones readily recognised. The pantheon does not 
ap^nrently exist at Ajunta, nor is anything analogous to it attached 
to other series of caves, but a group of small rock-cut dagobas exists 
just outside the cave at Bhaja, and a much more extensive one at 
Kenheri,3 and similar groups may have existed elsewhere. Numbers 
of small models of topes and votive offerings are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of all Buddhist establishments, and were originally no 
doubt deposited in some such place as this. The circular or 
square altar is, however, a feature quite new to ns, and takes the 
place of the dagoba in all the rock-cut chaitya halls. From its 
having steps to ascend to it, it seems as if it was intended either for a 
l^atform from which either a congregation could be addressed, or a 
^jer offered up to a deity. If, however, it was r^lly a dagoba, as 
Ckneiul Cunningham supposes, that difficulty disappears, and on the 
whole I am inclined to believe he may be right in this decision. 


* In the fifth volume of his ‘ Archieo- 
Beixnis’ just received, Oen. 
Cmtninghaxn that both these 

were stnpia tiee c^rdiniwj dbawKster. 
They mskf have bee® so, but both having 
steals np to them would se^ to mimate 
against that aasiziQptioii. Tim eiroali^ 
one is ondj ^ ft, the square me 15 ft. 
m dlametei*, ai^ thm is eosmeqnenllv 
m> mm on either fin: a ismi^Koii-path 
itexls^ axid,lfth^ 
in an. of wM use mM he f 

Mmt mho ernmm ^ 


Jamalgiri monastery, is clearly of opinion 
that it was a platform — see J^ge 2 of Ms 
leport, published in the ‘ Lahore Gazette,’ 
30th August, 1873. To prevent miS' 
understanding, I may mention that G^n, 
Cunningham, in Ms plate No. 14, by mis- 
take, asmibes the pl^ to Sergt. Wilcher, 
instead of to Ident. Crompton. 

* ‘ Itobas^ to Thibet,’ p. 317. 

* ‘Journal Bombay Brandi of the 
Royal A^sMo Sod^,’ vol. vii., No. 21, 
p. llii ef 
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One of the most remarkable ornamental features that adorn this 
monastery is a series of bas-reliefs that adorn the front of the 
steps of the stairs leading from the so-called Pantheon to the 
cmcular comt at Jamalgiri. They are sixteen in numlxrr, and each 
is adorned with a bas-relief containing twenty, thirty, or foity 
figures according to the subject.^ Among these the YTessantara 
and Sama jatakas can easily be recognised,® and so may others 
when carefully examined. Besides these there are representations of 
the chase, processions, dancing, and domestic scenes of rarious kinds. 



Corinthian Capital from Jamslgiri. (From a Photog''aph.) 



9$. Gbrimhian Capital from Jaimlgiri. (Fsroiit a < 


In fact such a series of sixteen bas-reliefs, one over another, is 
hardly known to exist anywhere else, but is here only an appropriate 
part of m exuberance of sculptural ornamentation hardly to be 
matched, as exiting in so small a space, in any other building of iiE 
class. 

^ h&Te beea recaoTed, and are 24 (fig. 3) aiwi 36 (fig. 1). 

mm in Gen, Onnninglmm’s poeaeseicai * 11^ ]BodO!kmoomlm,thoi]^ fiiaaei 
ai Simla, X Be has aenl me cm the capital in the ijhcitogmph, Im- 

l^ic^ogra^dis ^ tweliTB kmgs in xeidity to anc^ier part cf Hie 

* * and Wefship,* plates building. 
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The architecture of tliis monastery seems to have been of singular 
General Cuiinin^^ham brought away a dozen of caj^itals of 
the Corinthian order, and others exist in the Lahore Museum. As will 
I>e seen from the last two illustrations (Xos. 94, 95), they are unmistak- 
ably classical, but of a form to which it is not at first sight easy to 
assiim a date. They are more Greek than Eoman in the character 
(if their foliage, but more Roman than Greek in the form of their 
vuliites and general desi,gn. Perhaps it would be correct to say they 
are more Byzantine than either, but, till we have detailed , drawings 
and know more of their surroundings, it is difficult to give a positive 
ujiinion as to their age. 

Xot one of these was found In sltn^ nor, apparently, one quite 
entire, so that their use or i3osition is not at first sight apparent. 

of them were square, and it is consequently not difficult to see 
they may have formed the caps of the autm on each side of the ceils, 
and are so represented in General Cunningham’s plate (15). If this is 
so, the circular ones must have been placed on short circular pillars, 
one on each side, forming a jx)rch to the cells. One at least seems to 
have stood free — like a stamhha — and, as the General represents it 
on plate 48, may have carried a group of elephants on its head. 

All these capitals were apparently originally richly gilt, and most 
of them, as well as some of the best of the sculptures, show traces of 
gilding at the present day,^ and, as others show traces of colom% the 
effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the extreme. From 
the analogy of wffiat we find in the contemporaiy caves at Ajunta 
and Bs^h, as well as elsewhere, there can be little doubt that fresco- 
painting was also employed : but no gilding, as far as I know, has 
been found in India, nor indeed any analogue to the Corinthian 
capital. All the capitals found in India are either such as grew out 
of the necessities of their own wooden construction, or were copied 
from bell-shaped forms we are familiar with at Persepolis, where alone 
in Central Asia they seem to have been carried out in stone. There 
is little donl^ however, that before the time of the Achsemenians the 
mme forms were used in wood by the Assyrians ; ^ and they may 
have been so employed down to the time of Alexander, if not later. 
Certain it is, ^ all events, that this was the earliest form we know of 
employed in lithic architecture in India, and the one that retained 
its footing there certainly till long after the Christian Era, and also 
among the Gandhara sculpture probably to a very late date. 

It is not di&nit to restore, approximately, the front of the ceils 
in these monastmes, from the numerons representations of them 


* ‘ Ajchmlogieal Eeports,* tcI. j , 9e|X>lis Eeslored,’ By the Antlior. Fart 

4S^196. i IE i., ei 

* *Tlie ^ HiBOTih md F«^ i 
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found among the ruins, where they are used as conventional frames for 
sculptures. It probably was owing to the fact that their fronts 
may have been adorned with paintings representing scenes from the 
life of Buddlia, or emblems of various sorts, that these miniature 
representations of them were used to convey the same design in 
sculpture. The form of the wooden framework which tilled the upper 
part of all the great -^rindows of the chaitya halls, from the earliest 
known examples, is also used for the same purpose in these Gandhara 
monasteries. Few things among these sculptures are more common 
than these semicircular frames,* tilled with sculpture of the most 
varied design. They are in fact the counterparts of what would have 
beeu earned out in painted glass had they possessed such a material. 

It is to be feared that it is hardly likely we shall now recover one 
of these cells or chapels in so perfect a state as to feel sure of its form 
and ornamentation. It' would, however, be an immense gain to our 
knowledge of the subject if one were found, for it is hardly safe to 
depend on restorations made from conventional representiitions. 

Meanwhile there is one monument in India which — midutis 
mutandis — reproduces them with considerable exactness. The small 
detached rath at Mahavellipore is both In plan and dimensions, iis 
well as in design, an almost exact reproduction of these Jamalgiri 
cells. Its lower front is entirely open, flanked by two detached 
pillars. Above this are two roofs, with a narrow waist between 
them — ^somewhat differently arranged it must be confessed, but still 
extremely similar. In the Jamalgiri representations of these cells 
everything is simplified to admit of the display of sculpture. At 
MahavelHpore all the architectural features are retained, but they are 
still marvellously alike, so much so, that there seems no doubt this 
little rath (Woodcut No. 181, p. 328), with its circular termination, is 
as exact a copy of what a Buddhist chaitya hall was at the time it was 
carved, as that the great rath (Woodcut No. 66) is a correct reprodne- 
tion of a Buddhist vihara at the same period. 

If this is so, these Gandhara sculptures and these raths represent 
the chaitya hall of the Buddhists in a much more com|tiicated and 
elaborate form than we find it in the simple but majestic examples at 
Karli, Nassick, or Ajunta. The Jamalgiri cells need not be so modern 
as the rath at Mahavellipore, but they are certainly approacMng to 
it^ as nearly in date as they are in form. 

Quite recently, General Cunningham 1ms dug out a small vihara 


* One eaikms pecnliaarity of these to the Christian Era. In Gandhara it is 
G^dhara sctilptares is that they gene- <mlj found in decorative scnlf^nre, Mid 
rally retain the sio|^iBg jamb on each retain^ apparently frcHU aasodid^. It 
si^ ^ their In India and in do^ not, at all events, appear as if any 

a stroefenial hmiding this peesnUarity argument oonid be baaed m its «e as 
..imM tx i^ir age as ^terimr there emphiyed. 
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at Shah Dehri, the ancient Taxik, which seems more ancient than 
these Pesha\vnr monasteries. As will be seen from the plan (Wood- 

cut No, 96), it is not 
only small in dimen- 
sions, but simple in 
its arrangements — as 
simple, indeed, as any 
of those at Cuttack or 
in the western Ghdts. 
Like them it has a 
raised bench, not how- 
ever divided into beds 
as there, but more like 
a continuous seat. It 
no doubt, however, was 
used for both purposes. 
Its most remarkable 
peculiarity, however, is its Ionic order. As will be seen, the bases of 
the pillars are of the usual form, and as correct as any that could be 

W found in Greece or Eome, from before the Christian 
Era to the age of Constantine, and, though the 
capital is not* fully made out, there can be little 
doubt what was intended (Woodcut No. 97) ; twelve 
coins of Azes were found close by, from which it 
may be inferred the building was of his age, or 
belonging to the first century b.c.,^ and there is 
nothing in the architecture to militate against this 
idea. It seems the oldest thing yet found in this 
province. 


Ionic Debri. The extraordinary classical character and the 

beauty of the sculptures found in these Gandhara 
monasteri^ is of such surpassing interest for 
the history of Indian art, that it is of the utmost importance 
their age should be determined, if it is possible to do so. At 
present, suiBcient materials do not exist in this country to enable 
the genera! public to form even an opinion on any argument that 
may be brought forward on the subject ; nor will they be in a 
position to do so till the Government can be induced to spend the 
trifiing sum required to bring some of them home. They are quite 
thrown away where they now are ; here, they would hai^y be sur- 
passed in Latere^ by any recent discoveries of the same class. Pending 

* AisasEtjanEg IliftI his sge beea ecEieotly aseertaJiied, which. I am 
liowver, to douht eioeetogiy. 




M. Pten of Montstery, iSiah Dehri. (Fnm a Plan 
OcnenLl CnnnmglMtin.) Scale 60 ft, to 1 inch. 
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this, the reader must be content with such a statement of the argu- 
ment as may be put forward by those who have access to photogi’aphs 
and such materials as are not available to the general pul:>lic.^ It 
it is understood that General' Cunningham intends to publish photo- 
graphs of the 1G5 objects in his collection. When this is done, it 
will supply the want to a certain extent, but a really correct judg- 
ment can only be formed on an actual inspection of the objects 
themselves. 

Among Indian antiquaries there are two different views as to the 
age of these sculptures, regarding either of which a great deal may lx* 
urged with a considerable degree of plausibility. The first is, that the 
Bactrian Greeks carried with them into Asia the principles of Grecian 
sculpture and the fornos of Grecian architecture, and either during 
their supremacy or after their expulsion from Bactria established a 
school of classical art in the Peshawm* valley. It further ^unies 
that, when Buddhism was established there under Kanishka and his 
successors, it bloomed into that rich and varied development we find 
exhibited in these Gandhara monasteries. This is the view adoj^ed 
by General Cunningham, who, however, admits that, as all the sculp- 
tures are Buddhist, the earliest must be limited to the age of 
Kanishka, which he assumes to be about b.c. 40,^ and that they extend 
to A.D. 100, or thereabouts. 

The other theory equally admits the presence of the classical 
element, derived from the previous existence of the Bactrian Greeks, 
but spreads the development of the classical feeling throi^h Buddhist 
art over the whole period during which it existed in the vaUej, 
or from the 1st to the 7th or 8th century of our era, and 
ascribes its peculiar forms as much, if not more, to con^nt com- 
munication with the West, from the age of Augustus to that of 
Justinian, rather than to the original seed planted there by the 
Bactrians. 

Confining the argument as much as possible to the instances 
above quoted, either it is that these Corinthian capitals are a local 
development of forms the Greeks took with them to Bactria, or 
they were executed under Western influence when the Clascal 
orders had lost their original form, after the of Constantine. We 
know perfectly the history of the Corinthian capitals in Italy, in 
Greece, and in Syria, bdiween the ages of Augustus and Aurelian 
at all events (a.I). 270) ; and we know that it requires a practised 
and well-educated eye to distinguish between the capitals of the 

* I possess pliot<^raplis of about 300 t oomitry, bat SYea boxely ai^loe 
objects £eooi the Lahore and other ma- | the paipose. 

fiOEEBs®, have had access to aixMt as ® ‘ AidbsBoiogioal voL v,, 

aa inferi'Dff' | IiatrodiicilEJiEt, pt Ti* See 
^ass, in this | to the sm© 
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Fanthuoii of A'jrippi and those last executed at Baal])ec or Palmyra. 
The entablatures show considerable progress, but the capitals were 
so stereot^'ped that it is evident, if any Greek or Roman artists had 
designeil capitals in (jandhara during the period just alluded to, we 
could predicate exactly what they would have beeu. After Constantine, 
however, the design of the capitals went wild, if the expression may 
]k.‘ iiseii. The practice of springing arches from them, instead of their 
siip|X)rtiiig horizontal architraves, required a total change, and in the 
West it produced exactly the same elfects that we find in Gandhara. 
The capitals, for instance, in the ehm-ches of St. Demetrius and that 
now as the Eski Jouma at Salonica, both built in the early 

put of the 5th century, are almost identical in design with these p 
and many in the churches in Syria and Asia Minor ^ show the same 
** al>andoii of design, though frequently in another direction. 

The presence of little cross-legged figures of Buddha among the 
foliage of the capitals is another sign of a comparatively modern age. 
The first prominent example of the practice, I believe, in classical art, 
seems to lx* found in the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome (a.d. 812-330) 
but it certainly did not become common till long afterwards, and 
only general in what may l>e called mediaeval art."^ It is not, how- 
ever, so much in the presence of figures of Buddha on these capitals 
that I would insist on as an indication of age, as on their presence in 
the monastery at all. 

In the first place, I Ixlieve it is coiTect to state that no statue 
of Buddha, in any of his conventional attitudes, has been found in 
India executed tis. early as the Christian Era. Those on the facade 
at Karli and in the western caves are avowedly insertions of the 
4th or 5th centuries or later. There are none belonging to the eastern 
caves ; nor any found, at Buddli Gaya, Bharhut, or Sanchi ; nor do 
I know of any one in India that can be dated before a.i>. 100, In 
these Gandhara monasteries they are very frequent, and of a type 
which in India would be assumed to be certainly as late as the 4th 
or 5th century ; some of them very much later. 

It is true Buddhist books tell us frequently of statues of Buddha 


^ Texier and Pullan, ‘ Byzantine Ar- 
cliiteeture,’ London, 18^, pis. 22-25 and 
pL44. 

* D© * Sym Centrale/ ptmim. 

* By a cnrions slip of the pen General 
Cunningham (* Archjsological Reports,’ 

v. p. 193) planes ^These Roman 
exampits in baths of Ckuraealla in 
the beginning of the Bisi oentnry of the 
C^trkHan Bm, idnmel tmimsLpfmsj” he 
a^ds, ^ wtHi that wMm I ase%m to &e 
Sneal Iiidb<!mriii^ilan examples jnsi 


described, namely, the latter half of the 
first century b.c.” This is so evidently 
a mere slip that I would not allude to it 
were it not that much of his argument 
for the early age of these sculptures is 
based upon this coincidence. 

* There is a capital at Siah, in Sjria, 
cm which a bust is introduced, which may 
be as ^trly as the Christian Era, but it 
is a solitsary example not repeated after* 
wards, so far as 1 know. See *Syrie 
Centrale/ by Be Vogue, plate 3. 
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having been made at much earlier dates.^ But Indian books hare 
this fatal defect, that thev represent facts and lieiiefs at the time 
they were written, or acquii'ed the forms in which we now find them, 
without much reference to contemporary authorities or facts at the 
time at which they are supposed to have happened. Conset^uently, 
till we get some book that assumed its present shape before a.ik 400 ;-* 
their testimony is of very little avail in the controversy. 

Besides these figures of Buddha, there are a grt^t number of 
figures which General Cunningham suppc^es represent kings. This 
can hardly be the case, as they have all got nimbuses or glorits at 
the back of their heads. All have the tika on their foreheads, ss 
Buddha has, and none have any kingly attributes, but all wear the 
same ornaments and amulets. The first impression was, they may 
represent Bodhisatwas, or Buddhist saints ; but, as no similar figures 
occur anywhere in India, it is not easy to feel certain on this point. 
If I may be allowed to hazard a guess, I would suggest that they 
may represent the patriarchs who presided over the Chimch from 
the time of Amanda till it ceased to be a living institution in India. 
Nagarjuna was one of the most important of these, and, if this theory 
is correct, his statue will certainly be found among the series ; but 
tliis is, I fear, a point that must be left for future investigation.® 
The misfortune is, that no inscribed statue has yet been found in 
Gandhara, and, till it is, all identification must be more or less 
guess-work or conjecture. 

A more important point than the mere presence of these con- 
ventional figures of Buddha or of saints in these monasteries, is their 
excessive reduplication, w’hich renders it probable that they are very 
much more modern than is generally assumed. 

In India, no building or cave is known with a date anterior to, 
say, A.D. 300 or 4(^0, in which more than one such figure is repre- 


^ In BeaFs introduction to * Fa Hian.’ 
p. IS, he motions, on Chinese autho- 
rity, which is much more reliable than 
Indian, that a statue of Buddha was 
brought to China from Elartchou (?) in 
B.a 121. On asking Mr. Beal to look 
carefully into the authorities for this 
statemmit, he reports them to be hazy 
in the extreme, not to he relied upoai. 

* I believe it is generally admitted 
that the of the * Mahawanso,* 

and other Ceylonese smptures made in 
Bnddaghosha^s time, a.d. 408-4% is the 
ddest Buddhist wmk we now 

possess. They, like the * Lalita Visfears,* 
msM. are founded on cM^r 

lioska'of ^ ^ earlmr foons 


have been lost, and what we have is what 
the writers of the 5th and subsequent 
centuries thmight they ought to be. 

* Unfortunately no Indian list of theses 
patriarchs has yet ccane to light. Those 
we Imve are derived fresn Japanese car 
Chinese sources, and are all tainted with 
the falsiSoaticm which thq Chinese xna^ 
in Buddhist chroiiology by pottu^ 
Buddha’s date back to about 1000 B.a, in 
order that be might have piecedmioe of 
Confueim in antiquity ! feu so it is 
hisiOTy is written in the East, For a 
list of the twenty-eight known patriarch 
see Lassen, * IrndmeksB Alier^uinBimn^’ 
wol. Beihkge ii p. 1004. 
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rented. Even at Amravati they do iioi occur on the great rail which 
was erected in the l>egiiining of the 4th centui’y (ante, p. 100), but 
app:‘ar first on the inner rail which was added a century afterwards : 
and they first occur in such caves as Xo. 10 and Xo. 26 at Ajunta, and 
in the later eaves in the island of Salsette, none of which seem to be 
earlier than a.d. if so early. 

In the Gandhara monasteries they exist literally in hundreds — 
on the btise of the altars or stupas, on the walls, and in the* cells. 
The latter is, indeed, the most remarkable peculiarity of any. In no 
Buddhist monument in India, so far as is knomi, have the monks been 
thrust out of their cells to make way for images. The practice is 
universal with the Jains, and in the latest Buddliist monuments the 
cells are ignored ; but here we have what in all earlier Buddhist 
monmnents would l}e cells surrounding courts or halls, but all filled 
with images of Buddha or saints. To such an extent is this carried, 
that if the plans of these monasteries had been submitted to me, "with 
merely a verbal or written description of their sculptures, I would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced them to be Jaina temples of the 
Oih or l<»th century. The sculptures, of course, negative any such 
adseription, hut the similarity of their plans is most striking. 

Considerable allowance must also be made for the fact that the 
Mahayana, or Greater Translation, introduced in the north of India 
by Xagdrjuna, was considerably in advance of the Hiuayana school 
of Central India in all complications of ritual observances. Making, 
however, an allowance of one or even two centuries for this, it is 
difficult to believe that any of these monasteries yet brought to light 
are earlier than the 4th or 5th century. 

If I am correct in assigning the outer casing of the Maiiikjala 
tope to the beginning of the 8th century {ante, p. 83), there is cer- 
tainly no a priori improbability in this view. The pilasters that 
surround its base are so similar to those represented in the bas-reliefs 
of the monasteries ^ that they must belong nearly to the same age. 
Those of the tope are less cl^ical, it is true, than those of the bas- 
reliefs, and may, therefore, be more modern ; but they cannot be veiy 
far apart. 

All these statues of Buddha, or of Buddhist saints, in the Gandhara 
monasteries, have a peculiarity which will interest the Christian 
archaeologist. Without exception, they have a nimbus or circular disc 
behind tteir heack. This does not oocur at Sanchi in the 1st century 
of our era, nor, so far as is known, in any sculpture, on any rail, or in 


* The oai^tifelsof these pillars are so 
ruined that it is dil^lt to spmk y^j 
about Umm. 1 have draw- 
ings them hj €oi Tula and % Mr. 
W, Smpecai, and latterly Gen. Cunning- 


hsm has published drawings of them, 
*Ar<diaBolo^eaI Beports,’ vol. t. pi. M. 
NosKfe of them are <}uite sati^aetorj, hut 
this must arise fipofn dif5e®l%‘ of the 
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any cave, before it appeal's at Amravati on the great rail, in the 4th 
century of oui* era. Earlier examples may be found, but till they are, 
its presence militates against the idea that these sculptures can be so 
early as the 1st century after Clnist, and, with the other evidence, 
would seem to indicate a much more modem date. 

One other argument seems to bear directly on this fKjmt. From 
what has been said above {ante, p. 76), it appears that the erection 
of the topes in Gandhara was spread pretty evenly over the whole 
time that elapsed from the Clnhstian Era till Buddhism ceased to be 
the religion of the country, in the 7th or 8th century.: and that the 
most flomishing period was about the year a.d. 4oo, when Fa Hian 
visited the country. It seems reasonable to suppise that the erection 
of the monasteries would follow the same course, and that we might 
expect their greatest development to be simultaneous. To compress 
the monasteries and their sculptures within the limits of the first 
century after Christ would seem to violate all the proljabilities of the 
case. 

In addition to all this local evidence, when we come to compare these 
sculptm-es with those of the western world, especially with those of 
sarcophagi or the ivories of the lower empire, it seems im]:K)ssible not to 
be struck with the mauy points of resemblance they present. There are 
many of the Gandhara l^as-reliefs which, if transferred to the Lateran 
Museum, and labelled as “Early Christian,” would pass muster with 
ninety-nine people out of one hundred who visit that collection. 
There may be one or two that might be described as belonging to 
as early an age as that of Hadrian, but generally they would seem of 
later date. 

Among the ivories, those about the time of Constantine pesent 
about the same jumble of the classical orders, the same reminiscenee 
of classical art in the figore-scnli^nre, mixed up with the incon- 
gruities borrowed from extraneous sources which it is difficult to 
account for ; but both in their perfections and their faults they seem 
so distinctly to belong to the same class of art that it is difficult to 
believe they do not belong to the same age. Tkj great difficulty heie 
is to know what equation we ought to allow for distance in spa<^ 
which may have the same effect as time in producing apparent 
differences ; but this hardly seems to have been of much importaiK^e 
here. 

Against all this may be urged the difficulty of understanding how 
such direct and important influence could have been exercised by 
Byzantines in this lemcrfie province withcmt its leaving any taraoe of 
its existence on the arts of the Parthians or Sa^nians, wbo^ king- 
dom lay between, and without our having any written record of 
iTt timfljivft T ftlaJaftpR- It is difficult, of cotOT©, but, if tb© as 

^jated aboTi^ n^ative infeences mato way bcicire the peat- 
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tive testimony of the sculptures themselves. Till within the last very 
few yeai^ no one dreamt of classical art having any such influence 
at any age on the arts of Gandhara. That being established in con- 
tradiction of all previously conceived ideas, the time at which it 
took place ought to l>e ascertainable with comparative facility: and, 
in so far as any uTitten evidence is concerned, may have been as pro- 
ha! tly at or after the time of Constantine, as at or after that of 
Augustus. 

It would l>e easy to extend this argument to any length ; but 
without producing the data on which it is based, or giving references to 
drawings and photographs which have not been published, it would 
hardly carry conviction to the minds of those who have not access to 
means of information not yet made public.^ To avoid, therefore, being 
tedious, prhaps I may allowed to state that, having given the best 
attention Jlo the materials at my command, the conclusion I have 
arrived at is, that though some of these Gandhara sculptures probably 
are as early as the 1st century of the Christian Era, the bulk of those at 
Jamalgiri and more especially those at Takht-i-Bahi, are subsequent 
to the 3rd and 4th, and that the series extends down to the 
8th — ^tili, in fact, the time when Buddhism was obliterated in these 
countries. 

The discovery of some new fact, or of an inscription on a piece of 
scui]:^iire either with a date or a king’s name that can be recognised, 
may any day settle l>eyond dispute which of these views is the correct 
one. Meanwhile, however, as the evidence at present stands, it seems 
hardly doubtful that the theory which assigns the more modern date to 
these scnlptuH:®, is that which accords best with all that has hitherto 
bt?en brought to light, or with the history of the Buddhist religion as at 
present known. 

If this is so, it is evident that the term Grseco-Bactrian, or Graeco- 
Buddhist, which has been applied to these sculptures, is a misnomer. 
The Bactrians may have sown the seeds of a classical style in th^ 
parts, but the art we now find there would be more properly called 
Indo-Roman or Indo-Byzantine, and must have been nourished and 
kept up by constant communication between the East and the West 
during the period at which it was most flourishing, which may be 
described as that intervening between the d^e of Constantine and that of 
Justinian. 


* No cosapleie hlalc^ tbe ivories ‘Catalogue of the South Kensington 
has been pobli^ed which is sn^cient Museum," and those published by the 
for reference m ibis subject. Oori’s Arundel Society; but it is to the ool- 
are too badly engraved for this purpose; lectkm of casts in these two last-named 
but the first twelve plates in Labarte’s * institutions that tite reader ^ould refer 
* HMnre do TAit ’ am perfe<^ as far as ! for fuller infommtioin on the subject, 

^ley ^ Bo am the in Haskell’s I 
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From what has been said above regarding the sciilj»tui’es of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, it appears evident that the Indians had a school of art of 
their own before they knew anything of the arts of the western world : 
but that native art seems to have had very little influence on the arts of 
Gandhara. The western arts, on the contrary, acting through that 
country, seem to have had considerable influence ou those of India at 
periods subsequent to the Christian Era. It seems at least almost 
impossible to escape the conviction that the arts of Amravati and the 
later caves, say of the Gupta period, betray most marked evidence of 
Western influence, and it seems that it is only through Gandhara that 
it can have reached them. 

So strongly marked is all this that it may become a subject of an 
interesting investigation to inquire whether the Greeks were not the 
first who tanght the Indians idolatry. There is no trace of images in 
the Yedas or in the laws of Mann, or any of the older books or traditions 
of the Hindus. As repeatedly mentioned, there is as little trace of any 
image of Buddha or Buddhist figures being set up for worsliip before 
the Christian Era, or for a century after it. But the earliest, the finest, 
and the most essentially classical figures of Buddha are to be found in 
Gandhara, and, so far as we at present know, of an earlier date there 
than any found in India Proper, 

If General Cunningham’s sculptures or the contents of the Lahore 
Museum could only be made available to the learned in Europe, with 
the requisite local information, they would, I fancy, at once supersede 
the meagre and most unsatisfactory written details which have alone 
come down to us, and would throw a flood of light on one of the 
most inter^ting but most obscure chapters of the history of the 
commerce and of the early inter<x)urse between the western and the 
eastern world. 

Pending this being done, we already know enough to open our 
eyes to many things that promise to result iu the most inter^ting 
discoveries, and to teach us to cease to wonder at many things which 
hitherto appeared inexplicable. If, for instance, it is n<^ true that 
the Elng of Taxila, in the first century, spoke good Greek, as Apol- 
lonius of Tyana would persuade us he did, we know at least that 1^ 
practised Greek architecture. If St. Thomas did not visit Gondo- 
phares, king of Gandhara, in the same century, many, at least, of his 
countrymen did, and there is no d priori reason why he should not 
have done so also. If there are traces of Christian doctrine in tl^ 
^Bhagavafc Gita,’ and of classical learning in other poetic works 
the Hindus, we now know at least where they may have omae fmm. 
In rfiort, when we realise how strongly Europ^n inflti^noe {^evaiM 
in Gandhara in the first five or six centuries after Christ, and iMnk 
Iisow many thousands, it may be millions, crossed Indus, 

eastward during pOTod, and through that wo 
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to lie smiirised at any amount of TTestern thought or art we may find in 
India. These, however, are problems that are only jnst dawning upon 
us, and wMch are certainly not yet ripe for solution, though it may be 
most iiufioitant they should be stated as early as possible, as it seems 
evident that the materials certainly exist from which an early answer 
may be obtained. 

In the metinwhile the question that bears most directly on the 
subject now in hand is the inquiry, how far the undoubted classical 
influence shown in these Gandhara sculptures is due to the seed sown by 
the Bactrian Greeks dtuing the existence of their kingdom there, and 
how much to the direct influence of Rome and Byzantium between the 
times of Augustus and Justinian ? Both, most probably, had a part 
in producing this remarkable result ; but, so far as we at present know, 
it seems that the latter was very mnch more important than the former 
cause, and that in the first centuries of the Christian Bra the civilisa- 
tion of the West exercised an inflnence on the arts and religion of 
the inhabitants of this part of India far greater than has hitherto been 
suspected. 



(From a bus-relief at Amravatl) 
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CHAPTEE Till. 

CEYLON. 

CONTEXTS. 

Introdnctory — ^Anuradhapiira — Pollonarna 


Introductory. 

If the materials existed for writing it in anything like a complete 
and satisfactory manner, there are few chapters in this history that 
ought to be so interesting or instructive as that which treats of the 
architecture of Ceylon. It alone, of all known countries, contains a 
complete series of Buddhist monuments extending from the time of 
Asoka to the present day, and in the ^ Mahawanso ’ it alone possesses a 
history so detailed and so authentic, that the dates and parp<^es of the 
earlier buildings can be ascertained i^ith very tolerable prcxjision. 
Besides its own intrinsic interest, if it were possible to compare this 
unbroken series with its ascertained dates with the fragmentary groups 
on the continent of India, its parallelisms might threw much light on 
many questions that are obscure and uncertain, and the whole ac<|uire 
a consistency that is now only too evidently wanting. Unfortu- 
nately, no one has yet visited the island who was possessed of the 
necessary qualifications to supply the information n^jessary for these 
purposes. Sir Emerson Tennent’s book, published in 1859, isatillthe 
best work on the subject. He had, however, no special qualifications 
for the task, beyond what were to be expected from any well-educated 
gentleman of talent, and his d^ription of the buildings ^ is only 
meant for popular reading. 

The two papers by Caj^in Chapman, in the third volume of the 
* Transactions,’ and thirteenth volume of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,’ are still the h^t account of the mins of Anuradhapura, and 
beyond these a few occasional notices are nearly all the printed 
we have to depend upon. Some seven or eight years ^o, a series of 
photographs, by the late Mr. Lawton, threw some light on the ma^er, 

quite recently a second series by Captain E.E., have added 
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soiuethiiii? to oiir knowledge. But photographs without plans or 
(liineiisioiis or descTip*tions are most deceptive guides, and, as none of 
these have l>een supplied, they add little to our scientific knowledge 
of the subject. This is the more to be regretted, as quite recently 
s<>me excavations have been undertaken at Anuradhapura which are 
calculated to throw c*onsidefable light on the structure of the great 
dairobiis there, but regarding which no information, except what is 
affoirled by these photographs, has reached this country.^ 

One of the most striking peculiarities of Ceylonese art, as compared 
with that of the continent, is the almost total absence of sculpture 
which it exhibits, and may be a peculiarity that may render it much 
useful for comparison than might at first sight appear. The most 
obvious suggestion to meet this difficulty is to assume that the 
sculptures are buried in the accumulated ruins, in the cities where 
the great monuments are found, and will be discovered when excava- 
tions are made. It is to be feared, however, that this theory is hardly 
tenable ; Ceylon has never been occupied by Mahomedans, or other 
hostile races, and there is no reason to suppose that at any time 
statues would be thrown down, or bas-reliefs -destroyed ; besides this, 
such excavations as have been made — ^and they are in the most likely 
places — ^have revealed nothing that would lead us to hope for better 
results elsewhere. Perhaps this ought not to surprise us, as nearly 
the same thing occurs in Burmah. In that country there is an un- 
limited amount of painting and carving, but no sculpture properly 
80 called ; and the same thing may have occurred in Ceylon. 
So far as we can now see, all the great topes were covered with 
chunam, which may have been painted to any extent, and all the 
viharas, as in Burmah, were in wood, and consequently unfitted for 
permanent sculpture. Besides this, such information as we have 
m'ould lead m to suppose that painting was a more favoured art 
with the islanders than sculpture. When Fa Hian, for instance, 


* When the pr^nt goTemor was ap- 
hopes mu high that this ansatia- 
factory state of <mi kiiowledge would be 
ekared away. The stars, however, in 
their oouraes have warred against aiehsBO- 
iogy in Oeyloii ever anee he aasumed 
away over the klazMi, and the only le- 
sidnum of his exertlcnss seems to be that 
a th<nx^hlj competent German sdiolar, 
Herr Ookismidt, is omsiEpied now in copy- 
ing the inecrlptiofis, whii^ are numeitms, 
in the islaiid. Th^e, however, are just 
what k least wanted at pmmL In 
Indk, where w© have no likt«ny and 
m dates, are tnv^ni^k. 


and are, in fact, our only sources of 
correct information. In Ceylon, how- 
ever, they are, for archseological pur- 
poses, comparatively unimportant. What 
is there wanted are plans and architec- 
tural details, and th^e, accompanied by 
general descriptions and dimensions, 
would, with the photographs we possess, 
supply all we now want. Any qualified 
person accustomed to such work could 
supply nearly all that is wanted in twelve 
mon&s, for the two principal cities at 
least; but 1 despair of seeing it done 
in my day. 
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visited the island in 412-418, he describes an accompaniment to the 
procession of the tooth relic as follows : — The kin it next causes to 
he placed on both sides of the road representations of the 5*.<o bodily 
forms which Bodisatwa assumed during his successive births’' fthe 
jataka in fact). “ These figures,” he adds, ‘‘ are all l>eaiitifnlly painted 
in divers colours, and have a very life-like appearance," ^ It was 
not that they could not sculpture in stone, for, as we shall pre- 
sently see, some of their carvings are of great delicacy and cleverness 
of execution, but they seem to have preferred colour to the more 
permanent forms of representation. If tins is so, it certainly is 
remarkable, when we think of the wealth of sc‘ulpture exhibited by 
such monuments as Bharhnt, Sanchi, or Amravati. In so far as onr 
present information goes, one single monastery in Gandhara, such as 
Jamalgiri, for instance, possessed more sculpture than is to l}e found 
in the whole island of Ceylon. The form, trx), of such sculptures as 
have been discovered, is almost as curious as its rarity. Only one 
ancient figure of Buddha has yet been discovered at Anuradhapura. 
It may be of the 3rd or 4th century, and is placed nnsymmetrically 
in a chapel in front of the Euanwelli dagolm. Everywhere, how- 
ever, there are statues of five or seven-headed serpents, or of men with 
serpent-hoods, which may be of any age, and at the foot of every 
important flight of steps there are two dwarpals or doorkeepers with 
this strange appendage,^ and attached to each flight of steps of all the 
larger and older dagobas are figures of the great Xaga himself. In 
fact, in so far as the testimony of the senljrf:nres alone is concerned, 
we would be forced to conclude that all the great monuments of the 
capital were devoted to Serpent worship instead of that of Buddha, 
with one exception, however; that one is dedicated to the Bo-tree, 
which is snppcsed to be the tree originaUy sent by Asoka from Buddh 
Gaya more than 2000 years ago. We know, of course, that all this 
is not so, but it is a testimony to the early prevalence of Tree and 
Serpent worship in the island, as strange as it was unexpected. 

Another pecnliarity of the Ceylonese monuments is their situation 
in the two capitals of the island, for, it will have been observed, none 
of the remains of Buddhist architecture described in the previous 
chapters are found in the great capital cities of the Empire. They 
are detached monuments, spared by accident in some di^nt conwr 
of the land, or rock-cut examples found in remote and secludrf 
valleys. Buddhist Palibothra has entirely perished — so has Sravi^ 
and Vaissdi ; and it is with difficulty we can identify Eapflawastn, 
Kusinara, and other famous cities, whose magnificent and 


^ Beal’s traBslatlcm, p. 157. 
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stupas art* descril>t*d bv tlit* Chinese* tnivelltTS in the fifth or seventh 
century of oiir em. In a great measure, this may be otnug to theii* 
liaviiig l)eeii built of brick and wood ; and, in that climate, vegetation 
is singularly destructive of the first, and insects and decay of the 
secoiaL But much is also due to the country having been densely 
]»eopled ever since the expulsion of the Buddhists. It may also be 
remarked that the p>eople inliabiting the plains of Bengal since the 
expulsion of the Buddliists, were either followers of the Brahmanical 
or Ikfahoinedaii religions — both mimical to them, or, at least, having 
no respect for their remains. 

In Ceylon the ease is different. Though the great capitals were 
eiirly deserted, the p^eople are now Buddhists, as they have been for 
the last -^UUO yearn, and there, consequently, cities are still found 
adorned with monuments, which, though in ruins, convey a sufficient 
imi^ression of what those of India must have l>een in the days of her 
gloiT. 

Anuradhapiira seems to have become the capital of Ceylon about 
4tKj years before Christ, or alxiut a century and a half after the death 
of Buddha, and the fabled introduction of his religion into the island. 
It was not, however, till after the lapse of another 150 years that it 
liecame a sacred city, and one of the principal capitals of Buddhism 
ill tlie Ea^, which it continued to be till about the year 769, when, 
owing to the repeated and destructive invasions of the Malabars, the 
capital was removcKi to Pollonama. That city reached its period of 
griiatest prosperity and extension, apparently in the reign of 
Prakrama Bahu, 115^1186, and then sank during a long and 
disastrous period into decay. The seat of government was afterwards 
moved hither and thither, till the country fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese and Dutch, and finally succumbed to our power. 


Aktradhapuba. 

The city of Anuradbapura is now totally deserted in the midst of an 
almost uninhabited jungle. Its piblic buildings must have suffered 
severely from the circuu^iances under which it perished, expemi for 
oenturies to the attacks of fore%n enemies. Besides this, the rank 
v^Miatiou of Ceylon has been at work for 1000 years, stripping off 
aU Umm of lAiker and si^itting the masonry in many 

The vary deadbllon, however, of its situation has p:e^rved these 
ancient monummls from and greats dangers. No bigoted 

Moaleii! has pulled tliem down to buM moeqi^ and moniuneats of 
bis own faith ; no iniktent Hirdu has %hw nurfierials to be 

used fmr irivate purposes mr as privi^ -pimuder ; m 
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English magistrate has vet rendered them available for mendinir 
station roads and bridges. TTe may be sme, therefore, that these 
ruins deserve the greatest attention from the student of Buddliist 
architecture, and that a vast fund of information may }je di’awn from 
them when suiSciently explored and descriljed. 

The peculiar fortune of Annradhapm'a is that it continued the 
capital of Ceylon for ten centuries ; and, alone of all Buddhist cities, it 
retains something like a complete series of the remains of its greatness 
during that period. We possess, moreover, in the Olahawanso’ and 
other Ceylonese scriptures, a tolerably authentic account of the build- 
ing of all these monuments, and of the purposes to which they were 
dedicated. Among the vestiges of its former grandeur still to 
found, are the ruins of seven dome-shaped topes or dagobas, of one 
monastery, of a building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and 
several other rnins and antiquities. Among these is the great mound 
called the tomb of the usurper Elaala, but more probably it is a tope 
erected by the king Duttagaimnni to commemorate the victory over 
that intruder which he gained on this spot about the year b.c. 163. 
As it is now a mere mound, without any distinguishable outline, it 
will not be again alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known : one, the Ahhayagiri, 
was erected b.c. 88 : its dome is exactly hemispherical, and described 
with a radius of 18(» ft., teing thus more than il(K» ft. in circum- 
ference, and with the base and spire making up a total elevation of 
244 ft., which is only 16 ft. less than the traditional height of 12i) 
cubits assigned to it in the ‘ Mahawanso.’ ^ It was erected by a king 
Walagambahu, to commemorate his reconquest of his kingdom from 
a foreign usurper who had deposed him and occupied his throne for 
about sixteen years. 

The second tope is the Jetawana, erected by a king Mahaseim 
A.D. 275. In form and dimensions it is almost identical with the bst 
described, though somewhat more perfect in outline, and a few 
higher, owing probably to its being more modem than its rival. 
Th^ two were commemorative monuments, and rehc shrines. 

Next to these, but far more important from its sacredness, is the 
Euanwelli dagoba, erected by king Duto^^muni, bdiween the j&sm 
161 and 187 B.C., over a very imposing ooilection of relics, of whkh a 
full account is given in the 81st cha|to of the ‘Mahawansa’ Its 
dimensions are very similar to those of the two last described, Imt it 
has been so much defaced, partly by violence, and partly, it seems, 
from a failure of the fouirfations, that it is not easy to asoert^ either 
its original shape or size. The same Mug ^•ected another smalls 
tope, ft. in diameter. It is now known as the Mirisiwdlya. like 
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rht- last Jeserilwi it is x^ry much ruined, and not particularly in- 
terestiiiir either from its funn or history. 

Some excavations that have recently been undertaken have dis- 
closed the fact tiiat the Ruaiiwelli dagoha had at its base three offsets, 
or procession |jt4ths, rising like steps, one behind and above the other, 
hut with no ornament now appiirent, except a plain Buddhist rail of 
two kirs on the outer edge of the two low’er ones, and of an elephant 
cornice to the upper. It can hardly, however, be doubted that the inner 
faces were oriLdnally plastered, and painted with historical scenes. On 



tS, Elevatiun of front of Staircase. Kuanwelli Dagoba. Xo scale. 

each of the four fronts of this dagoba was an ornamental projection 
containing and partially concealing the flights of steps by which access 
was had to these galleries.* From the photographs, it is not clear 
where the steps were that lead to the first, bnt those leading from the 
first to the second and third were arranged like those at Sannhi 
(Woodcut No. 11) behind this frontispiece. Without a plan^ however, 
it is difRcnlt to make out exactly what the arrangement may have 
been. 

A precisely similar arrangement of stairs exists on the four faces 
of the Abhayagiri and Jetawana dagobas, to that shown in the two 
Woodcuts Noe. 98, 99, and consists first of a plain base, above which is 
a frieze of elejiiantB’ heads with pateite between them, very like those 
used in the metopes of the Boman Doric order ; above this are three 
plain faces divided by ornamental string courses. Then a bracket cor- 
nice with paterse again, and above this two or three more cornices. 
Above this there was probably a parapet simulating a Buddhist rail. 

At each end this projecting arrangement were two stelas— at 
the RuanweOi the ini^ covered by a foliaged pattern, the outer by 


* la pbcAdgniilie it is eslied an altar, which it oerfaunly was not 
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a seven-headed Xaga, as will be observed in the Woodcut Xo. 99 ; 
at the Abhayagiii, the inner stele is adorned with a pattern so 
nearly identical with that on the pillars of the western gateway at 
Sanchi,^ that we have no difficulty in recognising them as belonging 
to about the same age ; though this one, of course, is the older of 



99. View of Frontispiece of Stairs, Rnanwem Dagota. (From a 


the two (b.c. 104). On the other stele in this tope (Woodcut Xo. 100), 
we recognise the shield, the Swastica, the trisri, the conch (of 
Vishnu ?) and all the other Buddhist emblems with which we are 
already familiar. The Naga here has a stele of his own and 
detached from the other two. 

All this is architecturally so unlike anything we find of the same 
age on the continent of India, while its sculptured details are so 
n^ly identical, that, when we come to know more about it, these 
diflferenoes and similarities may lead to most important inferences; 
but we must at jaesent wait for the requisite inframaticm to liable 
US to see the bearhag of these peculiarities. 

Besides these four large building tlwre are two smaller ones, 
known as the Thnparamaya and Lankaramaya, very mmil a r to one 
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ruined, is of a singularly elegant bell-shaped outline.^ Its diameter 
and height are nearly the same, between 50 ft, and CO ft., and it 
stands on a platform raised about 9 ft. from the ground, on which 
are arranged three rows of pillars, which form by far the most impon- 
ant architectural ornament of the building. The inner circle stands 
about 2 ft. from the dagoba, and the other two about 10 ft. from each 
other. The pillars themselves are monoliths 26 ft. in height, of wliieh 
the lower part, to the height of 9 ft., is left square, each side being 
about 1 ft. The next division, 14 ft. 6 in. in length, has the angles 
cut off, as is usual in this style, so as to fonn an octagon; the two 
parts being of one piece of granite. These sustain a capital of the 
same material, 2 ft. G in. in height. 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillars, as Mr. Knighton 
says they were originally 108 ; ^ whereas Captain Chapman counted 
149, and states the original number to have been 184.=* 

This relic-shriue was erected by the t^lehrated king Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years b.c., to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
which — ^say the Buddhist chroniclers — descending from the skies, 
placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemporary with 
Asoka it belongs to the most interesting period of Buddhist history, 
and is older, or, at least, as old, as anything now existing on the (X)n- 
tinent of India ; and there is every reason to suppose it now exists, as 
nearly as may be, in the form in which it was originally des^ned, 
having escajM alteration,^ and, what is more unusual in a Buddhist 
relic-shrine, having escaped augmentation. When the celebrated 
tooth relic was brought hither from India at the b^inning of the 
4th century, it was deposited in a small building erected fcr tlie 
purpose on one of the angles of the i^tform of this building, instead 
of being placed, as seems generally to have been the case, in a shriiie 
on its summit, and eventually m^e the o^tre of a new and more 
extended erection. Perhaps it was an nnwiilingness to disteb tlie 
sacred circle of pillars that prevented this bdng done, or it may have 
been that the tooth relic, for some reason we do not now 
was destined never to be pOTnaneutly bid from the sight of Rb adoiws; 
It is certain that it has been accessible duriBg ^le last 2000 years, 
mi is the only r^c of its class that seans to have be^ simRarfy 
peserved and exhibited. 

The tankaMoaja (Woodcut No. 102) h extrea^j ^ikr to the 
ooffl^mbly mo^ mottem, having been aecled aj>, 
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— and looks of even more recent date tkan it really is, in consequence 
of a thorough repair some time ago, which has nearly obliterated 
its more ancient features. 



LaBkarauaayja Usages, a.», 221. (From a Photograph.) 

As will be observed the two last-mentioned dagohas present us 
with a peculiarity not found on any example we have yet met 
with, inasmuch as they are surrounded by three circles of slender 
mcmolithic columns, of very el^nt design. It can hardly be doubted 
th^ these re|a:esent, and take the place of, the rail of the northern 
tcfpeSy and subs^e the same purpose, but in what manner is not at 
irst sight very apparent. . Eeferring, however, to what was said above, 
$bmt ihe Ceylonese p:rfemng painting to sculpture, it does not 
mm diffimlt to exiMn the anomaly. These pillars were originally, 
I fancf, oonneded with one andiher by beams of wood on their 
oiplak, mi from these, fram^ or curtains may have been suspended 
mwmM wMi &e paintings which are so indispeimble a part of 
Buddhist imaiqfImL But it may be ob jed;ed why three ? or, as I 
beiiewe^ the I^iJbiS’amaya 1^ origin^y, four such ranges of pillars ? 
It fc Ime ^ dagobas had genkally obly one rail, but that 

at Ammwa had as &e great d^obas here had three pro- 
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procession-paths, and that their walls were sculptured, both inside 
and outside, with an amount of stone decoration which none of these 
Ceylonese topes could display, even in painting, by any arrangement 
we can now understand. 

There is still another — the Saila dagoba — within the limits of the 
city, but so ruined that its architectural features are undistingoishable, 
though tradition would lead us to suppose it was the oldest in the 
place, belonging to a period even anterior to Sakya Muni. The spot 
at all events is said to have been hallowed by the presence of Kasyapa, 
the preceding Buddha. 

Besides these, there are on the hill of Mehentele, a few miles to 
the north-east of the city, two important relic-shrines : one of the fir^ 
class, erected on its summit to cover a hair that grew on the forehead 
of Buddha over his left eyebrow. The other, on a shoulder of the hill 
immediately below this, is of the same class as the Thuparamaya ; a 
small central building surrounded by conc*entric rows of granite pillars, 
which, as appears to have been nsual when this mode of decoration 
was employed, rose to half the height of the central mound. 

There are, in addition to these, a great number of topes of various 
sorts scattered over the plain, but whether any of them are particularly 
interesting, either from their architecture or their history, has not been 
ascertained, nor will it be till the place is far more carefully surveyed 
than it has yet been. 

There is another ruin at Anuradhapura, which, if a little more 
perfect, would he even more interesting than those topes. It goes 
by the name of the Lowa Maha Paya, or Great Brazen Monastery. 
We have a full account in the ^ Mahawanso ’ of its erediion by the pioas 
king Duttagaimuni (b.c. according to a plan procured from 

heaven for the purpose — ^as well as a history of its sube^uent destriNS- 
tion and rebuildings. 

When first erected it is said to have been 100 cubits or ft, 
square, and as high as it was broad ; tl^ height was divided into nii^ 
storeys, each containing 100 cells for priests, he^des halte and oiher 
indispensable apartments. Nearly 200 years after its erec^ioii (aji. 
SO) it required considerable repairs, but the first great disast^ occurred 
in the reign of Mahasena, a.i). 285, who ^ to have d^to>yed it 
utterly.^ It was re-erected by his son, but with only five 
irmtead of nine ; and it never afto this regahi^ its postine magnifi- 
o^oe, but gradually fell into decay even before the seat of goram- 
ir^t was removed to Pollonaroa. Since th^ ianae ^ b©^ 

completely deserted, and all that now r^saains are the l^OO 
which once suiiported it. These generally ooui^st o# unhewn Woete ^ 
ab^t 12 fk high ; 'some of the oeadacal mm are 

f ii'- ' ' ' ' ^ ^ J 
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many have been split into two, apparently at the time of the great 
rebuilding after its destruction by Mahasena ; as it is, they stand 
about 6 ft. apart from centre to centre in a compact phalanx, forty on 
each face, and covering a space of 250 ft. or 2G0 ft. each way. Upon the 
pillars must have been placed a strong wooden framing from which 
the remaining eight storeys rose, as in the modem Burmese monasteries, 
in a manner to be explained in a snl^equent chapter. 

There is only one difficulty, so far as I can see, in understanding 
the arrangement of the snperstructnre of this building, and that is the 
a^rtion of the ‘ Mahawaiiso ’ that it consisted of nine storeys — after- 
wards of live — each containing 100 apartments. For myself I have 
no hesitation in rejecting this statement as impossible, not only from 
the difficulty of constructing and roofing such a building, but because 
its form is so utterly opposed to all the traditions of Eastern art. If 
we turn back to Fa Hiau or Hiouen Thsang’s description of the great 
Dekhani monastery {page 1;I5) or to the great rath at Mahavellipore 
(Woodcut Xo. GG), or, indeed, to any of the 1001 temples of southern 
India, all of which simulate three, five, or uine-storeyed residences, 
we get a distinct idea of what such a building may have been if 
erected in the Indian style. It would, too, be convenient and 
appropriate to the climate, each storey having its terrace for walk- 
ing or sleeping in the open air, and the whole easily constructed 
and kept in order. Xl\ this will be clearer in the sequel, but in 
the meanwhile it hardly appears doubtful that the Lowa Maha Paya 
was originally of nine, and subsequently of five storeys, each less in 
dimension t\mi the one below it. The top one was surmounted as at 
Mahavellipore by a dome, but in this instance composed of brass — 
whence its name ; and, gilt and ornamented as it no doubt ^as, it 
must have been one of the most splendid buildings of the East. It 
WM as !i%h m the top^ and, though not covering quite so much 
ground, was equal, in cubical contents, to the largest of our English 
cathednds, and the body of the building was higher than any of them, 
cl course the spies, which are mere ornaments. 

Besides these there are scatteed about the ruins of Anuradhapura 
sow hyf doaen, it may be a groups of pillars, whose use and 
pirpoee it would be extmnely interesting to know something about. 
Tlfey id! a©em laiMl m a idatform ot styiob^^e, and approached by 
one or more i%lil8 of ^eps, <# a h%hly ornament^ character. One 
of Ihme, fading to a group piOais aMaehed to the Ruanwelli dagoba, 
wiB cofiv^ smna idea general character (Woodcut Xo. 108). 

M Mm fopt of Mm i%M cf ^sps is a senateoular ^one, popularly 
loBi«wnmOe;ik»«t»iBix«slm Afe least a doaeat 

.tlusA an iMmk' te eniiHfc' AMSsaA^ma loaitj; prolieftte 
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are all nearly identical in design and quite peculiar to Ceylon — ^nothing 
of the sort having yet been found on the continent of India or else- 
where. Inside an outer ornamental ring is a procession of animals, 
divided from the next compartment by a richly elal>orated scroll ; 
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animals which Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang describe as ornamenting 
the five storeys of the great Dekhani monastery, and which, as we 
shall afterwards see, were also arranged at Hnllabid in the 13th 
centurv in precisely the same manner. For 1500 years they, and 
they only, seem to have been selected for architectural purposes, but 
why this was so we are yet unable to explain.^ 

The risers of these stairs, though not adorned with storeyed bas- 
reliefs, like those of the Jamalgiri mon^tery in Gandhara, are all 
richly ornamented, being divided generally into two panels by figure 
of dwarfs and framed by foliaged borders, while the jamte or flanking 
stones are also adorned by either figures of animals or bas-reliefs. 

If we iiad plans or any architectural details of the pavilions to 
which these steps led, it probably would be easy to say to what pur- 
pose they were dedicated and how they were roofed. The photograplis 
do not enable us to do either, but from them w'e gather that some 
of these halls were certainly enclcsed by walls, as the outer side of 
the pillars is left rough and unscnlptured, w’hile those in the centre 
are sculptured all round. Meanwhile my impression is that they are 
the buildings Fa Hian describes as preaching halls — the chaitya or 
. ceremonial halls attached to the great dagobas. In India the form 
these take is that of halls with simulated dagobas inside them, towards 
which the worship was addressed, but when a real dagoba existed 200 ft. 
to 4<H> ft, in diameter, what was wanted was a hall in which the 
priests could assemble to chant their liturgies, and from which to 
aMress their prayers to the great object of their reverence. If this 
wm so, the axis of these halls ought to be turned towards the dagobas, 
hat wb^h^ this was so or not is not yet ascertained.^ 

Besides these there is at Anuradhapura a temple called Isnrumnnija, 
pftitlj cut in the rock, partly structural, regarding which some infor- 
maikm wouM be extremely interesting. Till within the last few 
fmm palhm of its porch still carried the wooden beams of a roof, 
wh«^iar it was the original one or a subsequent addition is by no 
wmem clear. Prom the mortises in the face of the rock I would be 
teiined to hdieve that it was at least in the original form, but the 
hafldiiig hm m knocM about and altered in modem tim^ that 
m impeilUe I® ^eak with certainty regardii^ it. So far as can be 
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judged from such photographs as have come home, I would inclined 
to ascribe the original excavation to the Cth or 7th centmy. The 
architecture of the steps and the Xaga dwarpals are all of the old 
pattern, but coarser and showing unmistakable signs of decadence. 

To us these are the most interesting of the remains of the 
ancient city, but to a Buddhist the greatest and most sacred of the 
vestiges of the past is the celebrated Bo-tree. This is now reverenced 
and worshipped even amidst the desolation in which it stands, and 
has been worshipped on this spot for more than 2000 years ; and thus, 
if not the oldest, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that 
still command the adoration of mankind. 

When Asoka sent his son Mahiiido, and his daughter Sangamitta, 
to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, one of the mc^t precious things 
which they brought was a branch of the celebrated tree which still 
grows at G-aya^ (Woodcut Xo. IG). The branch, so says the legend, 
spontaneously severed itself from the parent stem, and planted itself 
in a golden va^ prepared for its reception. Acc*ording to the {ffo- 
phecy, it was to be “ always green, never growing nor doijajing,” and 
certainly present appearances would go far to confirm such an assertion, 
for, notwithstanding its age, it is small, and, though healthy, does not 
seem to increase. Its being evergreen is only a characterktic of its 
species, the Ficus religiosa; our acquaintance with it, however, must 
extend over a longer series of years than it yet does, before we can 
speak with certainty as to its stationary qualities. 

It grows from the top of a small pyramid, which rises in three 
terraces, each about 12 ft. in height, in the centre of a lai^ square 
enclosure called the Maha Yihara. But though the place is krge, 
sacred, and adorned with gates of some pretension, none of the 
architectural features which at present surround it are such as to 
require notice in a work like the present. 

POLLOKAEUA.* 

Although very much more modmi in date, and oonseqnentlj less 
pure in style, the ruins at Pollonaroa are seatcdy less interring 
those of the northern capital to which it saooeeded. They fcun a link 
bdiween the ancient and modem styles at a time when the Budding 
had ceas^ to exist, or at le^ to build, <m the continent of India, and. 
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when properly illustrated, will enable us to speak with confidence of 
much that we find beyond the Ganges. Almost all we know at present 
of these mins is due to the publications of Sir Emerson Teiment,^ 
which, though most valuable contributions, are far from exhausting 
the subject. According to this authority, the principal ruins extend 
in a line nearly north and south for about a mile and a half from the 
palace to the Gal. Tihara, and comprise two dagobas, besides a 
numlxir of smaller edifices. The greater part seem to have been 
erected during the reign of Prakrama Bahn, 115S-86, though, as the 
city iKJcame the capital of the kingdom in the 8th century, it is prob- 
able that an intelligent search would reveal some of earlier date ; 
while, as it was not deserted till 1285, some of them may also l)e 
more mociern. 

If not the oldest, certainly the most interesting group at Pollona- 
rua is that of the rock-cut sculpture known as the Gal Yibara. They 
are not rock-cut temple in the sense in which the term is under- 
stood in India, bemg neither residences nor chaitya halls. On the 
left, on the face of the rock, is a figure of Buddha, seated in the usual 
croBS-ii^ged conventional attitude. Id ft. in height, and backed by 
a throne of exceeding richness : perhaps the mc^t elaborate siDecimen 
of class known to exist anywhere. Next to this is a cell, with 
two pillars in front, on the back wall of which is another seated 
figure of Buddha, but certainly of a more modern aspect than that 
described ; that appeamnce may, however, be owing to whitewash 
and paint, which have been most liberally applied to it. Beyond 
this is a figure of Buddha, standing in the open air; and still 
further to the right another of him, lying down in the conventional 
attitude of his attaining Nirvana. This figure is 45 ft. long, while 
the standing one is only 25 ft. higb.^ These Nirvana figures are 
rare in India, but 'tWe is one in the most modem cave at Ajunta, 
No. 26, and others in the latest caves at Nassick and Salsette. None 
of these, ^wever, so far as I know, ev^ attained in India such 
as these. In another century or two they might have 
done but the att&mmmt of Bmb colo^ proportions is a sure sign 
of tbdr being very modem. 

. In fr™t of tte Gal Tihara stands tl^ principal religions group of 
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the city, consisting first of the Jayta TTana Eama Temple, 17«» ft. 
long by 70 ft. wide (Woodcitt Xo. 105), containing an erect statue of 
Buddha 58 ft. in height. On one side of it is the Kiri da-’ol-:; — 





Th Jayta Wana RaiBa*-‘Etiins of Pollouania. (From Tcnnenl’s • Cbrinllaiilty in Ceylon/; 
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adoration. The whole certainly belongs to the age of Prakrama- 
Bahn. It was, however, built of brick, and plastered, which gives it 
an appearance of inferiority even beyond what is due to the inferior 
style of that age. 

Next in importance to this is the Rankot Dagoba, 186 ft. in 
diameter. This, though only half that of some of those in the older 
capital, is still larger than any known to exist on the continent of 
India. Its base is surrounded, like those in Burmah, by a number 
of small shrines, wMch at this age supplied the place of the pillars 
or of the rails which formed so important a part of the structure of the 
older examples. 

At some distance from this, and near the palace, stands the Sat 
Mehal Prasada (Woodcut No. 106), which is one of the most interesting 



im. BtA rnsada. (Fn>m J. £. T^n»iiVs * Ceylon.’) 


boUdiiigs of the place, as it is one of the most perfect representations 
existing of Hie seren-storeyed temples of A^yria already described, 
voL L page 152, d That this is a Mneal descendant of the Birs 
Nimrond can hardly be doubted. It is also interesting as affording 


a hint m to Hie aifiearanee of the five or nine-storeyed monasteries 
i^tmned in a previews p^ (196). This one, however, never was a 
iMsr does it simulate one, like the ratl^ at Mahavellipore 
m oth^ buildii^ in the Dravidian style, which will be d^cribed in a 
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in Europe we find only rough and unhewn. The earring on m 
border represents a number of hansas or sacred geese — ^always a 
favourite subject of the Buddhist sculptors.^ At one end of this 
stone is engraved a representation of Sri, with her two elepliaiits 
with their water-pots (Woodcut Xo. 2) ; and I fancy I can dete<_*t 
her also in other photographs elsewhere in Ceylon, but not so distinctly 
as to feel sure. 

Close to the Sat Mehal is a circular building, which, so far as is 
at present known, is unique. It may alm<Bt Ije described as a hollow 
dagoba, being a circular enclosure surrounded by a wall, but emj^y 
in the centre, at least containing nothing now. Originally, it may 



have had a shrine in its centre, or tabernacle of scnne sort, © 0 ®- 

taming a relic or, more probably, a sacred Tree. It is snrHwndad by 
a proo^on-p^ endosed by a higMy-craameatai aaeea, mi beyond 
this by a second gallery adoTEffid -witli a range of sleodw pfflais, 
like those -which SDrronnd the dagobas at ArHsadhapora (WocAsat 
No. 107) ; below thfe, again, is a ricfaly-carred styiobde. 

Poor flights d steps lead np to its pPooesskm-paftB, aaoee BiagiB> 
fioent tmd eiafoorate than any otiieis hare yet been dBoewared 
in Oeyk®. They all have most ddb(xtle stooeB to start ften^ 
Tbdr ris^s are eadi adonied with twdve ^nies of dwaife, and thear 
,ade-p^oes, oar yaishe, are also of exeeptiooai xidtnesB, and eaah has 
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a pair of Xaga-headed dwarpals on each side of its upper flight. 
The photographs are sufficient to show that this is one of the most 
interesting buildings in Ceylon, as well as one of the richest in 
sculptural decorations ; but unless the antiquities of Java throw some 
light on the subject, we must be content ^vith ignorant admiration till 
some one caj^ble of investigating its history raits the place.^ 

Besides these, there are in Pollonarua several of those groups of 
pillars, without roofs or walls, which we tried to describe in speaking 
of Anuradhapiira. One, called the Audience Hall, seems to be very 
similar to those of the northern capital ; another, known as the Hetti 
Tihara, is more extensive, and may really be the foundation of a vihara ; 
but till we have plans and more details it is needless speculating on 
what they may or may not have been. 

Although built in brick, and very much mined, there still exist 
in Pollonama a palace and a vihara — the Abhayagiri — ^which was 
really a residence, and whose examination would, no doubt, throw 
<x)nsiderable light on the arrangement of similar buildings in India. 
That information might, however, be difficult to obtain, and, till the 
simpler and more monumental buildings are examined and drawn, its 
investigation may we!! I>e postponed. 

Besides these, Pollonama possesses another point of interest of 
considerable importance, though hardly germane to our present 
object. Among its mins are several buildings in the Dravidian 
style of architecture, whose dates could easily, I fancy, be at least 
approximately ascertained. One of these is called the Dalada Mali- 
gawm, apparently from its possessing at one time the tooth relic ; for 
it is hardly probable that when migrating southward for fear of the 
Tamils they would have left their cherished palladium behind them. 
If it was sheltered here, and this was the first building erected to 
receive it, it would be a most important landmark in the very vague 
chfonolc^ of that style. Another, though called the Vishnu Dey- 
mm Dewak, was certainly either originally, or is now, dedicated to 
the wc^rship of Siva, as is testified by the presence of the bull along- 
side of it, and Bko apparently on its roof. But be this as it may, 
it fe ^ iowi^ and Saitest of those buildings I have yet met with, 
and owe like a direct literal copy from a oonstmctive vihara than 
the at Mahavellipore (Woodcut Ho. 181). This may arise 
mlim finom ii® bmng a copy of an actual vihara existing at the 
it was built, or to its being very old. Those at Mahavellipore, 
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even if older than this one, may have gone tlirough certain stages 
towards their present conventional forms before they were cut in the 
rock. But more of this hereafter. 

It is unfortunate for the history of architecture in Ceylon that 
the oldest and finest of her rock-cut temples — ^as those, for instance, 
at Dambul and Dunumadala Elanda — are only natural caverns, 
slightly improved by art ; and thc^ mentioned above, as the Isuni- 
muniya at Anuradhapura, and G-al Tihara at Polioiiariia, brides being 
comparatively modem, have very little architecture about them, and 
that little by no means of a good class. G-enerally spejiking, what 
architecture these Ceylonese caves do possess is developed on applied 
facades of masonry, never of the same age as the caves themselves, 
and generally more remarkable for grotesqueness than beauty. Besides, 
the form of these caves being accidental, they want that interest 
which attaches so strongly to th(^e of India, as illustrating the 
religions forms and ceremonies of the early Buddhists. Indeed, their 
only point of interest seems to consist in their being still used for the 
celebration of the same rites to which they were originally dedicated 
2000 years ago. 


Conclusion. 

Although the above sketch cannot pretend to be anything like 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on the subject, it may probably 
be accepted, as far as it goes, as a fairly oc^rrect and intelligible descrip- 
tion of Buddhist architecture in India. We certainly know the 
beginning of the style, and as certainly its end. The succession of 
the bnildings hardly admits of doubt, and their dates are generailj 
ascertained within very narrow hmite of error. A great deal mw5 
must, of course, be done before all the examples are known and all 
the lamrm filled up; but this is being rapidly done, and in a few 
years from this time all that is necessary to (xnnp^e ti^ 
may be available for the purpose. It is ImHj probabk, howev^, 
that anything will be now discovered in India whidi will 
alter the views put forward in the preceding p^^es. Anc^te* d^ 
covery like General Cunningham’s at Bbarhut may rewMd indn^ry 
of explore ; but even that, though it has givm breadiii ^ fraston 
to our inquiries, mid added so mmih to our stoi^ of knowledge, Ins 
^tered little feat was known b^<me. Wln^ was wnUm in my wA 
on mid S^rpait Worship’ bdfore fee d^oowy was 
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made. The one important building we miss of which accounts have 
reached us, is the rock-cut monastery described by the Chinese Pilgrims 
iantp, p. 1^35), If it was rock-cut, it almost certainly exists, and 
may yet lie found in some of the unexplored parts of the ^ Xizam’s 
territoiy. If it is discovered, it will throw more light on Buddhist 
architecture in the first century of our era than anything yet brought 
to light. That it did exist seems hardly doubtful, inasmuch as 
we have in the great rath at MahavelUpore (Woodcut No. 6(1) a 
literal copy of it — on a small scale, it is true — ^but so perfect that 
it certainly is not a first attempt to repeat, in a monolithic form, a 
class of building that must have been very common at the time this 
was attempted. 

Be this as it may, even such a sketch as that contained in the 
precefling pages is siiflSeient to prove that it is almost impossible 
to overrate the importance of architecture and its associated arts in 
elucidating and giving precision to our knowledge of Buddhist history 
and mythology, from the time when it became the religion of the 
state till it perished in so far as India was concerned. In the rails 
at Buddh Gaya and Bharhut, with the eastern caves, we have a 
complete picture of Buddhism as it existed during the great IMamyan 
dynasty {b.g. to B.c. 18E). At Sanchi and the western caves we 
have as complete a representation of the form it took from the first 
century before our era to the third or fourth after it. At Amravati, 
and from the Gandhara monasteries, we learn what modifications 
bad introduced brfore and during the 4th century ; and from the 
Ajunta and latar caves we trace its history downward through its 
parM of decay till it becan^ fir^ almo^ Jaina and then faded away 
ilb^elkr. 

During ^ fir^ half rf this thonsaai years we have no con- 
toiqioaaty leectik except Siose writte M steme, and during the 
hliar we have boEfe we can ; tet the architecture, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

There are few of the problems connected with this branch of our 
subject so obscure and so puzzling as those connected with the early 
history of the Architecture of the Jains. When we first practically 
meet with it in the early part of the 11th century at Abu, or at 
Girnar, it is a style complete and perfect in all its parts, evidently 
the result of long experience and continuous artistic development. 
From that point it progresses during one or two centuries towards 
greater richness, but in doing so loses the purity and perfection it 
had attained at the earlier period, and from that culminating point 
its downward progress can be trac^ through abundant examples to 
the present day. When, however, w*e try to trace its upward progre^ 
the case is widely different. General Cunningham has recently found 
some Jaina statues at Muttra, with dates upon them apparently of 99 
and 177 a.d.^ If this is so, it is the earliest material trace d Jain^ 
that has yet been discovered, and tl^y mu^ have been assodated with 
buildings which may yet reward the explorer. From this tim 
till the 11th century, we Imve only fr^menfcs of tanples ci nncerlmm 
origin and (Me, and all in so very miiM a condirion they hardfy 
a^ist us in our researches- Yet we cannot doubt ttol tte Jains did 
exist in India, and did build temples, during lie whole ^ thB intovil, 
and the discovery of some of them may y^ reward the of sunne 

future inve^agator. ^ ] 

Meanwhile one thing seems tolerably clsar, that fte rdigmns rf 
BMdhMs and that (rf tte Jaim were so rimilar U 
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l>oth in their oriirin, and their development and doctrines, that their 
architecture must also at one time have been nearly the same. In 
consecpience of this, if we could trace back Jaina art from about the 
year luoo, when practically we first meet it, to the year GOO or 700, 
when we Ic^ sight of Buddhist art, we should probably find the two 
very much alike. Or if, on the other hand, we could trace Buddhist art 
from A.i>. 6«'H) to a.d. Km, we should as probably find it developing 
itself into something very like the temples on Mount Abu, and elsewhere, 
at that period of time. 

A strong presumption that the architecture of the two sects was 
similar arises from the fact of their sculptimes being so nearly identical 
that it is not always easy to distinguish what belongs to the one and 
what to the other ; and in all instances it requires some experience to 
do this readily. The Tirthankars are generally represented seated in 
the same cross-legged attitude as Buddha, with the same curly hail*, 
and the same stolid contemplative expression of countenance. Where, 
however, the emblems that accompany the Jaina saints can be recog- 
nised, this difficulty does not exist. Another, but less certain test 
sftrises from the fact that the Jaina saints are generally represented as 
, naked — Digambaras or Sky-clad, which in ancient times seems to have 
been the most numerous sect, though another division or the Swetam- 
baras, or White-robed, were clothed much like the Buddhist. When, 
tlwefore, a figure of the class is reprinted as naked it may certainly 
be assume to belong to the sect of the Jains, but the converse is by no 
mmm so certain. If clad it may belong to either, and in consequence 
it is freqi^ntlj difficult to distinguish between late Buddhist and early 
Jaina bas-reliefs and sculptures. 

So far as we can at present see, the most hopeful source of informa- 
tion regarding Jaiim architecture seems to be the ruined monasteries of 
the Qm&mm country (Woodcuts Nos. 92, 9J, 96). The square or poly- 
gonal coutt of these viharas surrounded by cells containing imag^ is 
what m found in idl Jaina temples. The square or circular altar, or 
l^aice of wordiip, may easily be oonsid^ed as the prototype of the Sikra 
surround^ by cells of tl^ Jains ; and altogether these viharas, though 
probaMy as early as tte fourth fifth century of our era, are more like 
the tansies at Abu and Q-irnar than anything intermediate. It is indeed 
mwj day becoming more and more apparent that, in consequence of 
imr kmiwfedge of Biddhist architecture being derived almodi exclusively 
ftwn rock-<mfe we miss a great d^l which, if derived from 

atrm^iral imiM pix^jably solve this among other problem 

mm mm m 

Tte same 'twiaadis afi^y to Jana cavesw Thsose at' .i 

Biidalim lb nei m i& mw 

Im 4 'Irti m df 
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heir own, distinct from that of struptnral edifices. These, being 
nterposed between the Buddhist and Jaina styles, separate the two 
s completely as if no examples existed, and prevent our tracing any 
ionnexion that may have existed between the two forms of art. 

The earliest hint we get of a twelve-pillared dome, such as those 
miversally used by the Jains, is in a sepulchre at Mylassa.* probably 
belonging to the 4th century. A second hint is found in the great 
jave at Bagh (Woodcut Xo. 87) in the 6th or Tth century, and 
;here is little doubt that others will be found when looked for — but 
where ? In the vaUey of the Ganges, and wherever the Mahomedans 
settled in force, it would be in vain to look for them. These zealots 
found the slender and elegant pillars, and the richly carved horizontal 
domes of the Jains, so appropriate and so easily re-arranged for their 
purposes, that they utilised all they cared not to destroy. The great 
mosques of Ajmir, Delhi, Canouge, Dhar and Ahmedahad, are all merely 
reconstructed temples of the Jains. There is^ however, nothing in any 
of -them that seems to belong to a very remote period — nothing in fact 
that can be carried back to times long, if at alt, anterior to the year 
1000. So we must look further for the cause of their loss. / 

As mentioned in the introduction the curtain drops on the drama 
of Indian history about the year 650, or a tittle later, and for three 
centuries we have only the faint^t glimmerings of what to<A plaoe 
within her boundaries. Civil wars seem to have raged evaywhere, 
and religions persecution of the most relentless kind. AVben the cur- 
tain again rises we have an entirely new scene and new drains 
personae presented to us. Buddhism had entirely disappeared, except 
in one corner of Bengal, and Jainism had taken its |iace throughout 
the west, and Vishnuism had usurped its inberh»nce in the east. On 
the south the rei^ion of Siva had been adopted by mass of the 
people, and these three religions bad all asanned new and coas]^ 
forms from the adoption of local soperstitiGms, and differed widelj 
from the simpkar forms of the earli® fai^ My impressioB k that it 
was during these three oeaturies of misrye that the iatar terapisB ai^ 
viharas the Buddhists disaj^peared, and the eazliar tauples eS tte 
Jains ; ajud there is a gap oonseqomUy in oar bistory whiidi may be 
filled up hj new disoov®ks in ronote plaoes,* but which at presHet 
sep^ates this from the last in a manner is by im maaiB 

]^easant to oontmplate. 

> Vol. i. p, 859, Woodcni No, 241. mmy, w wlH he paWad «* 

* eeqwwt finqjaa. 

to sase to leest, titiB deir 
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CONSTRUCTION. 
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Arches —Domes — ^Plans — Sikras. 


Arches. 

Before proceeding to describe the aiTangements of Jaina or Hindu 
temples, it may add to the clearness of what follows if we first explain 
the pecnliar modes of constructing arches and domes which they 
invariably employed. 

As Tcmarked above, although we cannot assert with absolute 
oertainty that the Buddhists never employed- a true arch, this at 
is certain — that no structural example has yet been found in 
India, and that all the archol or circular forms found in the caves 
are without one single exception copi^ of wooden forms, and nowhere 
even simulate stone construction. With the Hindus and Jains the 
ca^ m different : they use stone arches and stone domes which are 
not copied from wooden forms at all ; but these are invariably 
bormontal arohes, nevar formed or intended to be formed with 
fadiating voussoirs. 

It hm idieadj been explained, in speaking of Pelasgic artj how 
pevi^t these f<anns were in ancient Greece and Asia Minor, and how 
Icaig to be employed even after the principles of the 

trae ardbt p^rfet^y und^stood. In India, however, the adherence 
to form of ccj^^traction is even more remarkable. As the Hindus 
qmditfely oqpress **an arch never sleeps;” ^nd it is true that a 
radktli^ does ocmiain in itself a ms vwa which is always tending 
lo ile haunches ontwwds, md goes far to ensure the ultimate 

desfruotio® of mmj leading wh^ it is employed : while the hori- 
aontal fcraas employed by HindiB aare in stable equilibrium, and, 
mleas dmfeiarhad lyy might TOnain so for ever. 

asm he no that carri^ their horror of an 

amh to m oioess freqi^lly M th^i to worse faults on the 

wii®e m a superafeiai^; 
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108. View oi City Grateway. Bijanagnr. (From a Photogrtpb.) 

abutment on either hand to counteract any thrust, the horizontsigd 
principle is entirely mis- 
placed. If we take, for . ^ ...•iESL- 

instance, one of the city . .. ^ 

gates at Bijanagur - 
(Woodcut Ko. 108), we 
cannot' help perceiving 

that with much smaller 
stones and less trouble a 
far more stable construc- 
tion could have been ob- . 

tained, so long as the wail j4 

on either hand remaiiied _ ^mmm 

entire. What the Hindu ' 
feared was th^ if the wall ^ 
were shattered, as we now 
find it, tl^ arch would 
have fallen, though the 
horizontal layro still re- 
main in tl^ir piaces. 

, Instead of a raatinuoiB 
like ^mm in • 
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sevei’al detached brackets placed a little distance apart the one from 
the other. When used in moderation this is the more pleasing form 
of the two, and in southern India it is generally used with great 
success. In the north they are liable to exaggerate it, as in the 
gateway from Jinjuwarra in Gujerat (Woodcut No. 100, p. 211), when 
it becomes iinpleasing, though singularly characteristic of the style. 

It is this horizontal or bracket mode of construction that is the 
formative principle of the Dravidian or Southern style of Hindu 
architecture, every form and every ornament depending almost wholly 
upon it. In the north, however, another development of the same 
principle is found in the horizontal dome, which is unknown in the 
south, but which has given a new character to the style, and, as 
one of its mo^ beautiful features, demands a somewhat detailed 
explanation. 

Domes. 

It is to be T^retted that, while so much has been written on the 
history of the pointed arch, so little should have been said regarding 
the history of domes : the one being a mere constructive peculiarity 
that might vary well have been dispensed with ; the other being the 
nobler feature in the styles in which it prevails, and perhaps the 
mo^ important acquisition with which science has enriched the art of 
architecture. 

The so-called Treasmries of Myoenm and Orchomenos, as well as the 
in Etruscan tombs, prove that as early as ten or twelve cen- 
torfes Woie Chrkt the Pelagic races had learned the art of roofing 
ehamb^ with stocie vaults, not cx>nstructed, as we construct 
Item, w&h radii^ii^ vardts, on the principle of the common arch, but 
ly hjm of stemes conraging to a point, and closed by one 

tege al Ite apex. 

Wboew ite true or radiating arch, the Eomans were 

ite iial wfca affiled II as a r^kr and essential architectural feature, 
and irite al tite sane &ie inlrodnoed its oom|^ement, the radiating 
tete iwdytecteal cxmsferiiction ; at what period it is not now 
immm» Ite tite Pantheon, is ako the finest and 

tegml I tel m bam tel aafcirdfy the imranwabk steps by which 
Ite aidteili ate bam ^bwty to so an expert 

Ttesm a vte diS^mce betwem tteg^ two ctew of 

wMA it is mmmmtj to tear m ihW m ette to irotoistei ‘ 
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with their domes than perhaps was possible on the horizontal prin- 
ciple ; but it involved the inconvenience of grreat lateral thrusts, 
continually tending to split the dome and tear the building in pieces, 
and requiring immense and massive abutments to counteract their 
destructive energy. 



Badiating Arch. Horixonul Arch. 


The Indian or horizontal dome never can be made circular in 
section, except when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more .or less pointed (Woodcut Xo. 111). From the time 
of the building of the Treasury of M[yc*eiia?^ to the birth of Christ we 
have a tolerably complete series of arches and vaults constructed oil 
this principle, but few domes properly so called. After the Christian 
Era the first example is found in a singular tomb at Mylassa,® 
near Halieamassns,^ where the dome exhibits all the peculiarities rf 
construction found in the Jaina temples of India. After this we lose 
the thread of its history till the form reappears in porches like those 
of the 11th century on Mount Abu, where it is a perfectly established 
architectural feature, that must have been p^tised long’ before it 
could be used as w-e find it in that building- Wh^her we shall ever 
be able to recover the lost links in this chain is more than doubtful, 
but it would be deeply interesting to the history 
of art if it could be done. In the meantin^ 
there is no difficulty in explaining the coi^rricj- 
tive steps by which the object is now attained 
in India. These may also throw some light on 
the history of the invention, though this is not, 
of course, caj^ble of direct pxxif . 

The smallest mode of roofing a ^nall square 
space suppe^rted by four pillars is merely to ran 
an architrave or ^ne beam from each pillar, and a*, 
cover the intermediate opening by a |Mn 

Unless, however, slabs of gres^ dimeiBiow fire av^Wde, 
mode ci oonsfemeHcm a limit very worn arrived at. The wxt 
is to reduce the extent of tl^ central spaae to be 
its ocranTO ; Is dime by hrw^ular jjJboed iii'esiA 
^ as in Woodcut No. lit, tfiro ewijtejii® 
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instead of one. Bv this means, the size of the central stone remaining^ 
tlie same, the side of the square s]Dace so roofed is increased in the ratio 
of ten to seven, the actual area being doubled. The next step in the 
process iJToodcut Xo. 113 ) is by employing three tiers and nine stones 



D'agrams of Roofins?. 


instead of two tiers and five stones, which quadruples the area roofed. 
Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft., by the second process the space 
rocjfed will be about o ft. 8 in. ; by the third 8 ft. square ; by a fourth 
process (Woodcut Xo. 114) — ^with fom* tiers and thirteen stones — the 
extent roofed maybe 9 ft. or 10 ft., always assuming the central stone to 
remain 4 ft. sipiare. All these forms are still currently used in India, 
but with four pillars the process is seldom carried further than this ; 

with another tier, however, and eight 
pillars (as shown in Woodcut Xo. 115), 
it may be carried a step further — exactly 
the extent to which it is carried in the 
tomb at Mylassa above referred to. In 
this, however, as in all instances of octa- 
gonal domes in this style, instead of the 
octagonal form being left as such, there 
are always four external pillars at the 
angles, so that the square shape is re- 
tained, with twelve pillars, of which the 
eight intemal pillars may be taken as 
mere insertions to support the long archi- 
trave between the four angular pillars, 
us. It is evident that here again we 

come to a limit beyond which we can- 
not without using lai^e and long ston^. This was some- 

times iMl cattily ©S’ the angles of octagon, and making the 
hmm coom of sktem sides, Wtei this has been done an awkward- 
mss mkm in back lo the sq^yre tea. Tbm mm eecmped 
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feom, in all the instances I am acquainted with, by adapting eirc] 
courses for all above that with sixteen sides. In many instances 
lower course with sixteen sides is altogether omitted, and the eir 
.placed immediately on the octagon, as in the temple at Vimala 
(Woodcut Xo. 130, p. 23G). It is difficult to Siiy how far 
system might be carried constructively without danger of weakn 
The Indian domes seldom exceed 3o ft. in diameter, but tliis may h 
arisen more from the difficulty of getting architmves al>ove 12 ft. 
13 ft. in length to support the sides, than from any inability to eonsti 
domes of larger diameter in themselves. This last difficulty was 
some extent got over by a system of bracketing, by which more th 
half the bearing of the architrave was thrown on the capital of t 
column, as shown in Woodcut Xo. IIC. Of course this merhtd mie 



have been carried to any extent, so that a very short architrave would 
suffice for a large dome ; but whether this could be done with elegance 
is another matter. The Indians seem to have thought not ; at Imt, 
so far as I know, they never carried it to any extent. Instead of 
bracketing, however, they sometimes used strain, as shown in Wood- 
cut Xo. 116, but it is questionable whether that could ever be made 
a really serviceable constructive expedient in stone architecture. 

The gimt advantage to be derived from the mode of constructing 
domes just described was the power it gave of placing them on jullaiB 
without having anything to fear ftom the lateral thrust of the vault. 
The Romans never even attempted this, but always, so to speak, 
brought their vaults down to the ground, or at l^st could only 
Iten m grea^ oylinda®^ wMcfi confined the spai^ on eveiy mdb. The 
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Byzantine architects, as we hare seen, cut away a gi’eat deal of the 
siihstrueture* but ne^’ertheless could never get rid of the great heavy 
piers they were forced to employ to support their -domes, and in all 
iujes were forced to use either heavy abutments externally, or to 
crowd their interiors with masses of masonry, so as in a gTeat mea- 
sure to sacrifice either the external effect or the internal convenience 
of their buildings to the constructive exigencies df their domes. This 
in India never was the case ; all the pressure was vertical, and to 
ensure stability it only required suflBcient strength in the support to 
liear the downward pressime of the mass — an advantage the import- 
ance of which is not easily over-estimated. 

One of the consequences of this mode of construction was, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
the ornaments were ranged in concentric rings, one above the other, 
instead of being disposed in vertical ribs, as in Roman or Gothic 
vaults. This arrangement allows of far more variety without any 
offence to good taste, and practically has rendered some of the 
Indian domes the most exquisite specimens of elaborate roofing that 
can anywhere be seen. Another consequence of this mode of con- 
struction was the employment of pendants from the centres of the 
dom^, which are used to an extent that would have surprised even 
the Tudor architects of our own country. With them, however, the 
pendant was an architectural tour de force^ requiring great construc- 
tive ingenuity and large masses to counterbalance it, and is always 
tending to destroy the building it ornaments ; while the Indian 
pendant, on the contrary, only adds its own weight to that of the 
dome, and has no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, generally 
have a lightness and elegance never even imagined in Gothic art ; it 
hangs frcHn the centre of a dome more like a lustre of crystal droj® 
than a solid mass of marble or of stone. 

As before remarked, the eight pillars that support the dome are 
almost never left by themselves, the base being made square by the 
addition of four others at the angles. 

There are mny siimll buildings so con- 

n structed with only 
twelve pillars, as 
shown in the an- 
nexed diagram (Ko. 

117), but two more 
m, are erftener added on 

iSSSTTSSi «ch faoa making 

tw^tj altogether, as riai^Sr Jaina Parch, 

shown on the upper 

side erf the ^nexed diagnnn (No. 118) ; or four on each face, maMng 
Iwrotj-eigbl ; or two in froiit <rf these foinr, or six on 
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face, so as to make thirty-six ; and the same system of agirreiratio 
is carried on till the number of nillars reaches hf tv-six iWorHiei 
Xo. 119), which is the largest 
number I ever saw surrounding 
one dome ; hut any number of 
these domes may surround one 
temple, or central dome, and the 
number consequently be multi- 
plied ad infinitiaiu When so 
great a number of pillars is 
introduced as in the last in- 
stance, it is usual to make the 
outmost compartment on each 
face square, and surmount it 
with a smaller dome. This is 
occasionally though rarely done 
even with the smallest number. 

The first result of this arrangement is, that the Hindus obtained 
singularly varied outline in plan, producing the happiest effects of 
light and shade with every change in the sun’s position. Another 
result was, that by the accentuation of the salient and re-entering 
angles, they produced those strongly-marked vertical lines which give 
snch an appearance of height to Gothic designs. To accomplish this, 
however, the Western architects were obliged to employ buttresses, 
pinnacles, and other constructive expedients. The Hindus obtained 
it by a new disposition of the plan without anywhere interruj^ing 
the composition. This form of outline also express^ the intenial 
arrangements of the porch better than could be done by the simpler 
outline of either a sqnare or circle, such as is usually employed 
in Europe. Its greatest merit, however, is, that the length of the 
greater aisles is exactly proportioned to their relative width as com- 
pared with that of the su^rdinate aisles. The entrance being in 
the angle, the great aisle forms the diagonal, and is consequently in 
the ratio of 10 to 7, as compared to what it would be if the entrance 
were in the centre of the side, where we usually place it. From the 
introduction of the octagonal dome in the centre the same proportion 
(correctly 707 to 1000) prevails betweeen the central and side aisl^ 
and this again is perhaps the most pleasing that has yet been intro- 
duced anywhere. In Gothic churches the jnincipal aisles are generally 
twice as wide as the side ones, but they ^ also twice as high, which 
restores the proportion. Here, where the height of all is the same, or 
nearly so, this grad^ion just suffice to give varidiy, and to mark 
the relalnve impoortance of the parte, without the (me ov^powmi^ 
other; and neitber has the app^rance of bdng too teoad mm 
. km Barrow. 
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It is, of course, difficult for those who have never seen a building of 
the class just described to judge of the efPect of these arrangements ; and 
thev have seldom lieen practised in Europe. There is, however, one 
buiidiug in which they have accidentally been employed to a consider- 
extent, and wliich owes its whole beauty to the manner in which 
it follows the ammgement above described. That building is Sir 
Christopher WreiTs clnuch of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Internally its 
priiici|xil feature is a dome supported on eight pillars, with four more 
iu the angles, and tw'O principal aisles crossing the building at right 
aim'les, with smaller square compartments on each side. This church 
is the gieat. architect’s masterpiece, but it would have been greatly 
iinproved had its resemblance to a Hindu porch been more complete. 
The necessity of confining the dome and ais^.es within four walls greatly 
injures the effect as compared with the Indian examples. Even the 
Indian plan of roofing, explained above, might he used in such a 
hiiildiug with much less exi3ense and less constructive danger than a 
ilothic vault of the same extent. 


Plaxs. 

Up to the present time only one temple has been discovered in India 
which gives us even a hint of how the plans of the Buddhist Chaitya 
Halls l:>ecame converted into those of the Jaina and Hindu temples. 
Fortunately, however, its evidence is so distinct that there can be 
very little doubt about the matter. The temple in question is situated 
in the village of Aiwulli, in Dharwar, in w^estern India, not far from 
the place where the original capital of the Chalukyan sovereigns is 
siip}X)sed to have been situated, and near the caves of Badami on the 
one hand and the temples of Pittadkul on the other. Its date is 
a4?cfertained by an inscription on its outer gateway, containing the name 
of Ticramaditya Chalukya, wffiom we know from inscriptions certainly 
died in A.n, 680 , and with less certainty that he commenced to reign 
A.i>. 650 .^ The temple itself may possibly be a little older, but the 
latter may fairly be taken as a medium date representing its age. It is 
thus not only the oldest structural temple known to exist in western 
India, but in fact the only one yet discovered that can with certainty be 
siild to have been erected before the great cataclysm of the beginning of 
the 8th century. 

Mr. Burg^ is of opinion that it was originaTy dedicated to 
Yishnu,® but this does not s^m quite clear. There certainly are 
Jaina figure among those tlmt once adorned it ; ^ and it seems to be 


* ‘ Jounail of Bojal As'aiic So- 
detf toI. iv. p. 1, ^ 
vM. xx. p. 


Society,* vol. iii. p. 201*, et $eqq, 

* ‘ArehieologiealBeports,*1874,pj^41. 
aiiid 4i% 

« hoc. cit., |i&t© M. 
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a fact that though the Jains admitted Siva, Tishiiii, and all the Lr»xls 
of the Hindu Pantheon into their temples, there is no evidence of the 
reverse process. The Hindus never admitted the human Tirthaiikars 
of the Jains among their gods. Its original dedication is foniir.atelv, 
however, of very little importance for our present pur|X)ses. Thtr 
religions of the Jains and Yaishnavas, as j>ointed out above ?p. 4*’ . 
were, in those days and -for long afterwards, so similar that it was 
impossible to distinguish between them.^ Besides this, the age when 
this temple was erected was the age of toleration in India. The 
Chinese traveller Hionen Thsang has left ns a most vivid description 
of a great quinquennial festival, at which he was present at Allahal>ad 
in A.D. 643, at which the great King Siladitya presided, and distri- 
buted alms and honours, on alternate days, to Buddhists, Brahmans, 
and heretics of all classes, who were assembled there in tens of 
thousands, and seem to have felt no jealousy of each other, or rivalry 
that led, at least, to any disturbance.- It was 
on the eve of a disruption that led to the most 
violent contests, but up to that time we have no 
trace of dissension among the sects, nor any reason 
to believe that they did not all use similar edifice 
for their religious purposes, with only snch slight 
modifications as their different formulae may have 
required (Woodcut Ko. 120). 

Be this as it may, any one who will compare 
the plan of the chaitya at Sanchi (Woodcut No. 40), 
which is certainly Buddhist, with that of this temple 
at Aiwulli, which is either Jaina or Yaishnava, can 
hardly fail to perceive how nearly identical they 
must have been when complete. In both instances, ‘ 

_ , , ^ . , . , T . , Sc^i« Ski f . to 1 in. 

it will be observed, the apse is sohd, and it appears 
that this always was the case in structural free-standing chaitya. 
At least, in all the rock-cut examples, so far as is known, the pillars 
round the apse are different from those that separate the nave from 
the aisles ; they never have capitals or bases, and are mere plain 
makeshifts. From the nature of their situation in the rock, light 
could not be admitted to the aisle behind the apse fium the outside, 
but must be borrowed from the front, and a solid apse was conse- 
quently inadmissible ; but in free-standing examples, as at Aiwulli, 
it was easy to introduce windows there or anywhere. Another 
change was necessary when, from an apse sheltering a relks-shrine, 
it b^same a cell contaming an ims^ of a god ; a dcxn* was then 
indispensable, and also a thickening of the wall when it was necessary 


' ‘Ai^Mc Beseai^hes," is. p. 270, * Hisaag, Ym ®i 
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it should bear a tower or sikra to mark the position of the cella on the 
outside. Omitting the verandah, the other changes introduced between 
the erection of these two examples are only such as were required 
to adapt the points of support in the temple to cairy a heavy stone 
roof, instead of the light wooden superstructure of the Buddhist chaitya. 
I Woodcut Xo. 121.) 



It may be a questdou, and oiie not easy to settle in the present 
state of onr knoiddlge, whether the Budfflaist chaitjas had or had 
not ■raandrfm, liie the Aiwnlli example. The rock-cut examples 
nafctmllj give m m information on this subject, but tbe presump- 
tion certainly is^ looking tteir extreme appropriaten^ in that 
tliat had ^Is iipfen&ge, ^ if not 
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If from this temple at Aiwulli wo pass to the iieighlMurinL^ one at 
Pittadkiil, built probably a couple of ceiitiu-ies later, we fnl that we 
have passed the boundary line that separates the ar.efent from iht^ 
medijeval arcliitecture of India, in so far at least as 
plans are concerned (Woodcut Xo. 122'}. The circular 
forms of the Buddhists have entirely disappeared, and 
the cell has become the base of a square tower, as 
it remained ever afterwards. The nave of the ehaitya 
has become a well defined mantapa or porch in front 
of. but distmct from, the cell, and these two features 
in an infinite variety of forms, and ^vith various 
subordinate adjuncts, are the essential elements of 
the plans of the Jama and Hindu temples of all tlie 
subsequent ages. 

The procession-path round the cell — caHed Pr<i- 
dakshina— as that round the apse, remained for some 
centuries as a common but not a universal feature. 

The verandah disappeared. Round a ^rindowless 
cell it was useless, and the pillared porches contained 
in themselves all the elements of shelter or of shadow that were 
required. 
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SiKBAS. 

There is one other peculiarity common to both Jaina and Hindu 
architecture in the north of India that requires notice, before pro- 
ceeding to describe particular examples. It is the form of the towers 
or spires called Sikras, or Timanas, which invariably surmount the 
cells in which the images are placed. It is jarobably correct to assert 
that the images of the Tirthankars or of the Hindu deities are in- 
variably placed in square, generaUy cubical cells, of no great dimen- 
sion, and that these cells receive their light from the doorway only. 
It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position of the 
cell should be indicated externally by a tower or spire, and that these 
towers, though square or n^ly so in plan, should liave a candlinear 
outline in elevation. If the tower at Buddh Gaya p. 70) 

retains unaltered the original form given to it when erected in 
5th or 6th century, this did}um would not apply to Buddhi^ architec- 
ture. As it is, however, the only Buddhist sikra yet dmxtxmA it is 
hardly fair to draw any decided inference from one single example, 
while with Jaina or Hindu towers I know of no exception. Take foe 
instance the tower represented in the fdlowing woodcut (Xo. 12% 
which purporls to be an devation of the celebrated Black Pi^oda at 
Kajiaruc in Orissa, and may be looked upon as a typical 

tibe style, of which it may be coidid^ed m a fair mMwm 
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Htsbc^red E'evaiioa trf t»M» Black Pagoda at Raniimc. 
(FrsGSB a ]>‘aarmg by too Author.) No scale. 


ever have been adopted as an architectural model. Besides this its 
peculiar nicked form occurs fiequently in old examples as a sort 
of blocking course dividing the sikras horizontally into numerous 
small oompartn^nts, and it seems as if what is us^ there in a 
^raight-Iir^ form was em|rfoyed as a circular ornament at the 
summit. It fe a very beautiful architectural device, and was, as far 
m 1 can se^ adopted only because it was so, and contrasted brilliantly 
with the fkt mmammts with which it was employed. At pr^nt 
we do not &mn to be la a poeitioa to exj^ain its origin, or that of 
a gici^ m«my otiher dotaife are frequency met with in Hindu 
ardbitedwe. . 
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Whatever its origin, this amalaka is generally surmounted hy a 
flat dome -of reverse cimvatui'e, in the centre of which stands the 
kiillns, or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, generally of very l>eaiit:fiil 
and graceful design. 

The great and at first sight puzzling question is. from wLat 
origiual is this curious combination of forms derived r It is like 
nothing foimd anywhere out of India, and like no utilitarian form in 

India that we now know of. It 
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derived from any many-storeyed buildings, as the sikras or vimanas 
of the Dra vidian arcliitecture of the south of India, which seem 
certainly to have been copied from the many-storeyed viharas of the 
Buddhists, and we cannot fancy any class of domestic building which 
could have formed a model out of which they could have been 
elal>orated. One curious thing we do know, which is that all the 
ancients roofs in India, whether represented in the bas-reliefs or copied 
in the caves, were invariably cmwilinear — generally circular or rather 

ocreti ^havin^ a ridge added externally to throw- off the rain from that 

weakest part"; but nothing on any bas-relief or painting gives us a hint 
of any building like these sikras. 

Another curious and perplexing circumstance regarding the sikras 
is that when we first meet them, at Bhuvaneswar for instance, or the 
Bay of Bengal, or at Pittadkul in the 7th century, on the west coast of 
India, the style is complete and settled in all its parts. There was 
no hesitation then, nor has there been any since. During the twelve 
or thirteen centuries that have elapsed since the erection of these 
earliest known examples, they have gone on becoming more and more 
attenuated, till they are almost as pointed as Grothic spires, and 
their degree of attenuation is no bad test of their age ; but 
they never changed in any essential feature of the design. All 
the parts found in the oldest examples are retained in the most 
recent, and are easily recognisable in the buildings of the present 
century. 

The one hypothesis that occurs to me as suflBcient to account for 
this peculiarity is to assume that it was a constructive necessity. If 
we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut 
No. 124, p. 22S), it will he seen how easily a very tall pointed 

horizontal arch, like that of the Treasury at Mycenae (Woodcut 

No. 122, vol. i.), would fit its external form. In that case we 
might assume that the tower at Buddh Gaya took a straight- 
lined form like that represented in Woodcuts Nos. 128, 129, vol. L, 
while the Hindus took the more graceful curvilinear shape, 

which certainly was more common in remote classical antiquity,^ 

and as it is found in Assyria may have reached India at a remote 
period. 

This hypothesis does not account for the change from the 
square the circular form in the upper part, nor for its peculiar 
ornamentation ; but that may be owing to our having none of the 
earlier examples. When we first meet with the form, either in 
Dlmwar or Orasa, it is oom|iete in all its parts, and had evidently 


^ See Woodcuis Hoe. ^ 4^ IM, 121, 172, 177 and 178 of vol. i. of thk 
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reached that state of perfection through long stages of tentative 
erperience. The discovery of some earlier examples than vre now 
know may one day tell us by what steps that degree of perfection 
was reached, but in the meanwliile I fear we must rest content with 
the theory just explained, which, on the whole, may te considered 
sufficient for present purposes at least.^ 


' In his work on the ‘ Antiquities of ' but if his diagram were all that is to 
Orissa,’ Babu Eajendra Lala IVIittra sug- be said in favour of the hypothesis, I 
gests at page 31 something of this sort, would feel inclined to reject it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOBTHEBN JAINA STYLE. 

CONTENTS 

Palitana — Girnar — TVIoimt Abu — PariBimth — Gnalior — Klinjiirdlio 


Palitana. 

The grouping together of their temples into whut niiiy ho called 
“Cities of Temples”, is a peculiarity which the Jains pracitiKcd to a 
greater extent than the followers of any other religion in India. The 
Buddhists grouped their stupas and viharas near and around sacred 
spots, as at Sanchi, Manikyala, or in Peshawur, and elsewherti ; but 
they were scattered, and each was supposed to have a specnal meaning, 
or to mark sorrie sacred spot. The Hindus also groui)e(l their temples, 
as at Bhuvaneswar or Benares, in great numbers together ; but in all 
cases, so far as we know, because those were the centres of a popula- 
tion who believed in the gods to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of their worship. Neither of these 
religions, however, possess such a group of temples, for instance, as 
that at Sutrunjya, or Palitana, as it is usually called, in Oujerat, 
about thirty miles from Gogo, on its eastern coast (Woodcut No. 125). 
No survey has yet been made of it, nor have its temples been counted ; 
but it covers a very large space of ground, and its shrines are 
scattered by hundreds over the summits of two extensive hills and 
in the valley between them. The larger ones arc situated in tdks, or 
separate enclosures, surrounded by high fortified walls ; the smaller 
ones line the silent streets. A fm yatis, or priests, sleep in the 
temples and perform the daily services, and a few attendants are 
constantly there to keep the place clean, which they do with the 
most assiduous attention, or to feed the sacred pigeons, which are the 
sole denizens of the spot ; hut there are no human habitations, 
properly so called, within the walls. The pilgrim or the stranger 
ascends in the morning, and returns when he has performed Ms 
devotions or satisfied his curiosity. He must not eat, or at least 
must not cook his food, on the sacred hill, and he must not sleep 
there. It is a city of the gods, and meant for them only, and not 
intended for the use of mortals. 

Jaina temples and shrines are, of course, to be found in oiri^, and 
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where there are a sufficient number of votaries to support a temple, 
as in other religions : but, beyond this, the Jains seem, almost more 
than any sect, to ha^x^ realised the idea that to build a temple, and 
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to place an image in it, was in telf a highly meritorious act, wholly 
imspeotiwe of its use to any of their co-religionists. Bmlding a 
is with them a prayer in stone, which they conceive to he 


The Sacred Hill of Sutrunjya, near-Palitana. 
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eminently acceptable to the deity and likely to secure them benetits 
both here and hereafter. 

It is in consequence of the Jains bclieviuj^ to a greater exteiit 
than the other Indian sects in the efficacy of tcin])le-])niiaing‘ as a 
means of salvation, that their architectural performances l>ear so 
much larger a proportion to their numbers than those of otlier re- 
ligions. It may also be owing to the fact that nine out of ten, or 
ninety-nine in a hundred, of the Jaina temples arc the gifts of single 
wealthy individuals of the middle classes, that these buildings 
g'enerally are small and deficient in that grandeur of projK)rtion tliat 
inarks the buildings undertaken by royal command or ])elonging to 
important organised communities. It may, however, be also owing 
to this that their buildings are more elaborately finished tlian those 
of more national importance. When a wealthy individual of the 
class who build these temples desires to spend his money oti such an 
object, he is much more likely to feel pleasure in e]a])()ratc detail iuul 
exquisite finish than on great purity or grandeur of concjeption. 

All these peculiarities are found in a more marked degree at 
Palitana than at almost any other known place, and, fortunately for 
the student of the style, extending through all the ages during wlii(;h 
it flourished. Some of the temples are as old as the l lth century, 
and they are spread pretty evenly over all the intervening ])(nno(l 
down to the present century. But the largest number and some of 
the most important are now erecting or were erecjted in the i^resent 
eentiiry or in the memory of living men. Fortunately, too, these 
modern examples by no means disgrace the age in which they are 
built. Their sculptures are inferior, and some of their details are 
deficient in meaning and expression ; but, on the whole, they are 
equal, or nearly so, to the average examples of earlier ages. It is this 
that makes Palitana one of the most interesting places that can bo 
named for the philosophical student of architectural art, inasmuch 
as he can there see the various processes by which cjitliedrals were 
produced in the Middle Ages, carried on on a larger scale than almost 
anywhere else, and in a more natural manner. It is by watching the 
methods still followed in designing buildings in that remote locality 
that we become aware how it is that the uncultivated Hindu can 
rise in architecture to a degree of originality and perfection winch 
has not been attained in Europe since the Middle Ages, but wtiich 
might easily be recovered by following the same processes. 


Gienab. 

The hill of Girnar, on the south coast of Gujerat, not far from 
Puttun Somnath, is another shrine of the Jains, as sacred, but 
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how not so fashionable in modern times as that at Palitana. It wants, 
conse(jueiitly, that bewildering magnificence arising from the number 
and variety of buildings of all ages that crowd that temple city. 
Besides this, the temples themselves at Girnar lose much of their 
apparent size from being perched on the side of a hill rising 8500 ft. 
above the level of the sea, composed of granite rocks strewn about in 
most picturesque confusion. 

Although we have no Girnar Mahatmya to retail fables and 
falsify dates, as is done at Sutruiijya, we have at Girnar inscriptions 
which prove that in ancient times it must have been a place of great 
importance. On a rock outside the town at its foot, called imr excel- 
Imce Junaghar — the Old Fort — ^Asoka, n.o. 250, carved a copy of 
his celebrated edicts.’- On the same rock, in A.n. 151, Rudra Dama, 
the Sah king of Saurastra, carved an inscription, in which he boasted 
of his victories over the Sat Kami, king of the Dekhan, and recorded 
his having repaired the bridge built by the Maurya Asoka.^ The 
embankment of the Sudarsana lake again burst and carried away this 
bridge, but was again rcpamed by Skanda, the last of the gTeat Guptas, 
in the year aJ). 457,^ and another inscription on the same rock records 
this event. 

A place whore three such kings thought it worth while to record 
their deeds or proclaim their laws must, one would think, have been an 
important city or place at that time ; but what is so characteristic of 
India occurs here as elsewhere. No material remains are found to 
testify to the fact.^ There are no remains of an ancient city, no 
temples or " ruins that can approach the age of the inscriptions, and 
but for their existence we should not be awwe that the place was 
known before the 10th century. There are, it is true, some caves in 
the Uparkot which may be old; but they have not yet been exa- 
mined by any one capable of discriminating between ancient and 
modern things, and till so visited their evidence is not available.^ 


* No really satisfactory translaiion of 
theso Asoka edicts has yot been pub- 
lished The best is that of Professor 
Wilson, in vol. xii. ‘Journal of Royal 
Asiatic Society/ Mr. Burgess has, how- 
ever, recently ro-copiod that at G-irnar, 
and General Cunningham those in the 
north of India. When those are pub- 
lished it may be possible to make a 
better translation than has yet appeared. 

^ ‘Journal Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. viii. p. 120. 

» Ibid., vol. vii. p. 124. 

< Lieut. Postans’ ‘ Journey to Girnar,’ 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
voh vii. p. S65, aS This, with 


most of the facts here recorded, is 
taken either from Mr. Burgess’s descrip- 
tions of the iJiotographs in his ‘Visit 
to Somnath, Girnar, and other places in 
Kathiawar,’ or Lieut. Postans’ ‘Journey,’ 
just referred to. Ool. Tod’s facts are too 
much mixed up with poetry to admit of 
their being quoted. 

* Mr. Burgess visited this place during 
the spiing of the present year, and has 
brought away plans and sections, from, 
which it appears these caves are old, but 
till his materials arc published it is im- 
poBsiblo to state exactly how old ^ they 
may be. I am afraid this work will he 
published long before his Report. 
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Mj impression is that, they may belong to the age oi the Cinptas, 
which -was a great age for excavating caves of this class in India, Imt 
we must await further information l)uforo deciding. 

The principal group of temples at Girnar, some si.xteen in nninlier, 
is situated on a ledge about GOO ft. below the summit, and still (conse- 
quently nearly 3000 ft. above the level of the sea. The lavgiwt, possibly 
also the oldest of these, is that of Neininatha (Woodcut No. 12(!). An 



126. Temple of ^Teminatha, Ginmr. (From a Plau by Mr, Burgess.) Scale 50 ft. to l in. 

inscription upon it records that it was repaired in A.i). 1278, and 
unfortunately a subsequent restorer has laid his heavy hand upon it, 
so that it is difficult now to realise what its original appeai^ance may 
have been. This unfortunately is only too often the case with Jaina 
temples. If a Hindu temple or Mahomedan mosque is once deserted 
and goes to decay, no one ever after repairs it, but its materials are* 
ruthlessly employed to build a new temple or mosque according to the 
newest fashion of the day. With the Jains it is otherwise. If a man 
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is, not rich enough to build a new fane, he may at least he able to 
restore an old one, and the act with them seems equally -meritorious, 
as it usually is considered to be with us ; but the way they set about 

it . generally consists in covering up the whole of the outside with a 
thick coating of chunam, filling up and hiding all the details, and 
leaving only the outline. The interior is generally adorned with 
repeated coats of whitewash, as destructive to artistic effect, but not 
so irreparable. 

The plan and the outline are generally, how^ever, left as they were 
originally erected, and that is the case with the temple of Neminatha. 
It stands in a courtyard measuring 195 ft. by 130 ft. over all externally. 
The temple itself has two porches or mantapas, one of which is called 
by Hindu architects tlie Maha Mantapa, the other the Ard’ha 
Mantapa,^ though it is not quite clear to which of the two the tezun 
Maha, or great, should be ai^plied in this instance ; I would say the 
inner, though that, is certainly not the sense in which the term is 
usually understood. 

Around the courtyard are arranged seventy cells vith a 
covered and enclosed passage in front of them, and each of these 
contains a cross-legged seated figure of the Tirthaukar to whom the 
temple is dedicated, and generally with a bas-relief or picture 
representing some act in his life. But for the fall of the rock there 
would have been nine or ten more cells, and indeed this repetition of 
the images of the saint, like the multiplication of temples, seems to 
have been the gi’cat aim of the Jaina architects. As we shall presently 
see in a Jaina temple at Brambanam in Java, there were .23G small 
temples or cells surrounding the great one, and there, as here, each of 
them was intended to contain a similar image of one of the Tir- 
thankars. 

Immediately behind the temple of Neminatha is a triple one 
erected by the brothers Tejpala and Vastupala, who also erected one of 
the pri!icipal temifies in Abu. From inscriptions upon its walls it 
seems to have been erected in A.n. 1177. The plan is that of three 
temples joined together, an arrangement not urifrequently found in 
the south, but rare in the north, which is to be regretted, as it is 
capable of great variety of effect, and of light and shade to a greater 
extent than plainer forms. In this instance there is an image of Mal- 
linatha, the 19th Tirthaukar, in the central cell, but the lateral ones 
each contain a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a Samosan, that 
om the north side named Mera or Sumera — a fabled mountain of the 
Jains and Hindus — ^having a square base (Woodcut No. 127) ; that on 
the south, called Samet Sikhara — Parisnath, in Bengal — ^with a nearly 
circular base. Each rises in four tiers of diminishing width, nearly to 


Earn Baj, ‘ Aroliitecture of the Hindus," p. 49. 
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the roof, and is surmounted hy a small square canopy over the inij^'es.^ 
Trom this it would appear that with the Jains, the Mounts tiirnar, 
Sutrunjya, Abu, &o., were not only holy places, hut holy things, and 
that with them— as with the Syrians— the worehip of high places was 
really a part of their religioTi. 




12?. Plan of Temple of Tejpala and Vas'upa a. (From a Plan by Mr. BurgfSfl.) Scald fiO ft. to 1 In. 

Some of the other temples at Girnar are iiitorcstinpf frtan their 

history, and romarkalile from fra<»:nK}ntB 
of an ancient date that have survived 
the too constant repairs ; but without 
illustrating them it would only be 
tedious to recapitulate their luuncB, or 
to attempt to describe by words objects 
which only the practised eye of tlie 
Indian antiquary can appreciate. Not 
far from the hill, however, on the sea- 
shore, stands the temple of Bomnath, 
historically perhaps the most celebrated 
in India, from the campaign which 
Mahmood of Gazni undertook for its 
destruction in 1025, and the momentous 
results that campaign had eventually on 
the fate of India. 

As will he seen from the annexed plan 
(Woodcut No. 128) the temple itself never 
could have been remarkable for its dimensions, probably it never 



133. Plan of Temple at Somnatb. 
(From a Plan by Mr. Bnrgess.) 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


‘ Burgess, * Visit to Girnar/ &c., p. 3. 
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exceeded about ft. over all, but the dome of its porch, which 
measures 38 ft. across, is as large as any we know of its age. From 
the accounts, however, which we have of the siege, it is evident that 
it was enclosed like the temple of hTeminatha (Woodcut No. 126) 
in a courtyard, and that may have been of surpassing magnificence. 
Though very similar in plan, it is nearly twice the dimensions of that of 
Neminatha, and if its court was proportionately large, it may really 
have justified all that has been said regarding its splendour. From 
what fragments of its sculptured decorations remain, they too must 
have been of great beauty, quite equal to anything we know of this 
class, or of their age. It has not yet been determined, however, 
whether what wc now see are fragments of the temple attacked by 
Mahmood, and consequently whether they belong to the 1 0th or even 
the 0th century, or whether they may be due to a repair which was 
effected in the 12th. As the story is now told, after Mahmood’s 
departure it was restored by Bhima Deva of Anhilwarra Puttun, who 
reigned 1021-1078, and adorned by Siddha Eaja, 1098-1148, and 
lastly by Kumara Pala in 1168. Generally it is thought that what we 
now see belongs to the last-named king. Any one on the spot, 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, might discriminate among 
these and tell us its story. In so far as photographs enable us to judge, 
it "would appear that a considerable portion of what we now see belongs 
to the original fane, though very much altered and knocked about by 
subsequent restorers. 

Another point of dispute is the name of the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated when the Moslem marched against it. Prom 
the name Someswara, it is generally assumed to have been Siva. If, 
however, that had been the case, the image in the sanctuary would 
almost certainly have been a lingam. The Mahomedan historians, 
however, represent it distinctly as having a head with eyes, arms; and 
a belly.^ In that case it must either have been Vishnu or one of the 
Tirthankars. I can find no trace of Vishnuism in Gujerat at this 
period, but what seems to me to settle the case is, that all the kings 
above mentioned, who took part in the repairs after the departure of 
Mahmood, were undoubtedly Jains, and they would hardly have repaired 
or rebuilt a temple belonging to another sect. 


^ ‘Forishta,’ translated by General 
Briggs, vol. i. p. 72. Wilson, however 
Asiatic Besoarohes,* vol. xvii. p. 194), is 
clearly of opinion that it was a lingam. 
One slight circumstance mentioned inci- 
dentally by Ferishta (p. 74) convinces 
me as clearly it was Jaina. After de- 
scribing the destruction of the great idol, 


he goes on to say, “ There were in the 
temple some thousands of small images, 
wrought in gold and silver, of various 
shapes and dimensions.” I know of no 
religion except that of the Jains — and 
the very late Buddhists— who indulged 
in this excessive reduplication of images. 
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Mount Abu. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Mount Abu was early fixed 
upon by the Hindus and Jains as one of tlieir sacred spots. Rising* 
from the desert as abruptly as an island from tlie (jcean, it ])resents 
on almost every side inaccessible scarps 5000 ft. or OOOO ft. hij^h, and 
the summit can only be approached by ravines cut into its sides. 
lYheii the summit is reached, it opens out into one of the lo^'oljest 
valleys imaginable, six or seven miles long by two or three miles in 
width, cut up everywhere by granite rocks of the most lantastic 
shapes, and the spaces between them covered with trees and luxuriant 
vegetation. The little Nucki Talao, or Pearl Lake, is one of the love- 
liest gems of its class in all India, and it is near to it, at Dilwarra, 
that the Jains selected a site for their Tilth, or sacred place of 
rendezvous. It cannot, however, be said that it has been a favourite 
place of worship in modern times. Its distance and inaccessibility 
are i)robably the causes of this, and it conseciuently cannot rival 
either Palitana or Girnar in the extent of its buildings ; hut during 
the age of Jaina supremacy it was adorned with several temples, 
two of -which are unrivalled for certain (|ualltieR i>y any tomjiles in 
India. They are built wholly of white marble, though no (juarries 
of that material are known to exist within 800 miles of the 8])ot, 
and to transport and carry it up the hill to the site of. these 
temples must have added immensely to the expense of the under- 
taking. 

The more modern of the two w^as built by the same brothers, Tej])ala 
and Vastupala, who erected the triple temple at Qirnar (Woodcut 
hTo. 127). This one, we learn from inscriptions, was erected between 
the years 1197 and 1247, and for minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail stands almost unrivalled even in the land of patient and lavish 
labour.^ 

The other, built by another merchant prince, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about the year a.i). 1032,2 is simpler and bolder, though still 
as elaborate as good taste would allow in any purely architectural 
object. Being one of the oldest as well as one of the most complete 
examples known of a Jaina temple, its peculiarities form a convenient 
introduction to the, style, and among other things servo to illustrate 
how complete and perfect it had already become when we first meet 
with it in India. 


^ A view of this temple, not very oor- « ‘Illustrations of Indian AroM- 
rect but fairly illustrative of the style, tectnro/ by. the Author, p. 80, from which 
forms the title-page to Col. Tod’s * Travels work the plan and view are taken* 
in Western India.’ 
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The annexed plan (Woodcut No. 129) will suffice to ex 2 :)lam the 
general arrangements of the temple of Vimala Sah, which, as will be 
observed, are similar to some we have already met, though of course 
varying consideraby in 
extent and detail. 

The principal object 
here, as elsowliere, is 
a cell lighted only 
from the door, contain- 
ing a cross-legged seated 
figure of: the saint to 
whom the temple is 
dedicated, in this in- 
stance Parswanatha. 

The cell, as in all other 
examples, terminates 
upwards in a sikra, or 
pyi’amidal spire-like 
roof, which is common 
to all Hindu and Jaina 
temples^ of the age in 
the north of India. 

To this, as in almost 
all instances, is attached 
a portico, generally of 
considerable extent, and 
in most examples sur- 
mounted by a dome 
resting on eight pillars, which forms indeed the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the style, as well as its most beautiful feature. In this 
example the portico is composed of forty-eight free-standing pillars, 
which is by no means an unusual number ; and the whole is enclosed 
in an oblong courtyard, about 140 ft. by 90 ft., surrounded by a double 
colonnade of smaller pillars, forming porticos to a range of cells, 
fifty-five in number, which enclose it on all sides, exactly as they do 
in Buddhist viharas. In this case, however, each cell, instead of being 
the residence of a monk, is occupied by onq^of those cross-legged images 
which belong alike to Buddhism and Jainism, and between which 
so many find it difficult to distinguish. Here they are, according to 
the Jaina practice, all repetitions of the same image of Parswanatha, 
and over the door of each cell, or on its jambs, are sculptured scenes 
from his life. 

In other religions there may be a great number of separate similar 



Temple of Vimala Sah, Mount Ahu. 
(From a Plan by the Author.) 
Scale SO.ft. to 1 in. 


See ante, p. 221. 
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chapels attached to one building, but in no other would fifty-five be 
found, as in this example, or the seventy that surround the temple of 
hTeminatha at Girnar (Woodcut No. 126), each containing an imago of 
the same saint, ana all so identical as to be undistinguishable. With 
the Jains it seems to be thought the most important point that the 



daty or saint is honoured by the number of his images, and that each 
image should be provided with a separate abode. In other examples, 
^ owever, it is ody a separate niche. On some Jaina monuments the 
imap of the Tirthankar is repeated hundreds, it may almost be said 
a thousand times over, all the images identical, and the niches 

airanged in rows beside and above each other, like pigeon-holes in 
dovecote. 
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Externally the temple is perfectly plaiir, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificence within, except the spire of the cell peeping 
over the plain wall, though even this is the most insignificant part of 
the erection. 

The woodcut (No. 130) will give some idea of the arrangement 
of the porch, but it would require a far more extensive and elaborate 
drawing to convey a correct impression of its extreme beauty of 
detail and diversity of design. The great pillars, as will be seen, 



Pendant in Dome of Vimala Sah Temple at Abn. (From a Photograph.) 


are of the same height as those of the smaller external porticos ; and 
like them they finish with the usual bracket-capital of the East ; 
upon this an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, is 
placed to give them additional height, and on these upper columns 
rest the great beams or architraves which support the dome ; as, 
however, the bearing is long, at least in appearance, the weight is 
relieved by the curious angular strut or truss of white marble, men- 
tioned above (p, 215), which, springing from the lower capital, seems 
to support the middle of the beam. 

That thfe last feature is derived from some wooden or caiTentry 
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original, can, I think, scarcely be doubted ; but in Avha,t manner it 
was first introduced into masonry construction is unknown ; probably 
it might easily be discovered by a more careful examination of tiie 
buildings in this neighbourhood. It continues as an a.rchitectural 
feature down almost to the present day, but gradually becoming 
more and more attenuated, till at last, except in one example at Dellii, 
to be mentioned hereafter, it loses all its constructive significauce as 
a supporting member, and dwindles into a mere ornament. 



^33. Pillars at Chandrfivati. (From Tod's * Western India.’) 

On the octagon so formed r-ests tlie dome, the springing of which 
is shown in Woodcut No. 130 (p. 236). In this instance a single 
block in the angles of the octagon suifices to introduce the circle. 
Above the second row of ornaments sixteen pedestals are introduced 
supporting statues, and in the centre is a pendant of the most exquv 
site beauty ; the whole is in white marble, and finished with a 
delicacy of detail and appropriateness of ornament which is probably 
unsurpassed by any sunilar example to be found anywhere else. 
Those introduced by the Gothic architects in Henry YII.’s chapel at 
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Westminster, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in comparison. It 
is difficult, by any means of illustration, to convey a correct idea of 
the extreme beauty and delicacy of these pendant ornaments, but the 
woodcut on page 237 (No. 131) from a photograph will explain their 
t form, even if it cannot reflect their beauty. 

As before hinted, there never seems to have been any important 
town on Mount Abu. It was too inaccessible for that purpose ; but 
a few miles to the southward on the plain are the remains of an 
extensive city, called Chandravati, where there are extensive remains 
of Jaina temples of the same age and style as those on the mount,, 
some of them probably more modern, but still all of the best age. 
The place, however, was destroyed at the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest in the middle of the 14th century, and has since remained 
wholly deserted. It has in consequence been used as a quarry by the 
neighbouring towns and villages, so that few of its buildings remain 
in a perfect state. The fragment, however, shown in Woodcut No. 
132, may serve to illustrate the style in which they were erected, 
but as no two pillars are exactly alike, it would require hundreds to 
represent their infinite variety of detail. 

Parisnath, 

The highest point of the Bengal range of hills, south of Eaj- 
mahal, has characteristically been appropriated by the Jains as one 
of their most favourite Tirths. Its original ’ name apparently was 
Mount Sikhar, and no less than nineteen of their twenty-four Tirth-* 
ankars are said to have died and been buried there, among others 
Parswanatha, the last but one, and he consequently gave the hill the 
name it now bears. 

Unfortunately, no photographer has yet visited the hill, nor 
any one who was able to discriminate between what was new and 
what old. Such accounts, however, as we have are by no means 
encouraging, and do not lead us to expect any very remarkable 
architectural ’ remains. The temples on the hill are numerous, but 
they seem all modern, or at least to have been so completely repaired 
in modern times that their more ancient features cannot now be 
discerned. Something may also be due to the fact that, since the 
revival of that religion, Bengal has never been essentially a Jaina 
country. The Pala dynasty of Bengal seem to have remained 
Buddhist nearly to the Mahomedan conquest (a.I). 1208), when they 
seem suddenly to have dropped that religion and plunged headlong 
into the Vaishnava and Saiva superstitions. Whether from this, or 
from some other cause we cannot now explain. Jainism never seems 
to have taken root in Bengal. At the time that it, with Buddhism, 
took its rise in the 6th century B.o., Behar was the intellectual 
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and the political centre of India, and Buddlilsin lonp;’ held its sway 
in the country of its birth. Before, however, Jainism l)ecnjne politi- 
cally important, the centre of power had f>*raviiated towards the 
West, and Jainism never seems to have attained importance in the 
country where it first appeared. Were it nob for tliis, there seems 
little doubt but that Parisnath would have l)een more imjundant in 
their eyes than Palitaua or Girnar ; but it is not so, and it conse- 
quently occupies only a very slight corner in an architectural history 
of India. 

Besides the effect the Jains sought to obtain by gron]>ing their 
temples on hill-tops, the love of the ])ictures(jue, which ilny sctiin 
to have cultivated more than any other sect in India, led tlumi to 
seek it in an exactly opposite clircctioti. Some of theii* fa\(niriie 
Tirths are found in deep and secluded valleys. One at Mukiagiri, 
for instance, near Gawelglinr, is situated in a deep well-woodiHl 
valley, traversed by a stream that breaks in its coarse into uimKU‘oas 
picturesque waterfalls. 

Another example of this love of the ])ictures<jue is found at 
Sadri. In a remote valley inercing the western flank of the Aru- 
vuUi, there is a group of temples, neither so numei’ous nor ])erhaps 



so ])i(itures<jn(ily situated us 
those at Mukiagiri, hut of 
more Intercast andutectiiirally, 
and situated in a sjiot evi- 
dently selected for its natural 
beauties. 

The priiKiipal teini)]e here 
was eretJted by Khumho Kana 
of Oudcyjjure. Ho scsoms to 
have been a zealous i)romoter 
of the Jaina roligiou, and 
during his long and pros- 
perouii reign filled his 
country with beautiful build- 
ings, both civil and eccle- 
siastical Amongst others, 
he built this temple of Sadri, 
situated ia% lonely and de- 
serted glen, Trunning into the 


western slope of the Ara- 
vulUj below his favourite fort of Komulmeer. Notwithstanding 
long neglect, it is still nearly perfect, and is the most complicated 
and extensive Jainar temple I have myself ever had an opportunity 
of inspecting. 


From the plan (Woodcut No. 183) it will be perceived that it ii 
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nairly ji sqiuire, 200 ft. by 225 ft., exclusive of tlie projections on each 
face. In tlie centre stands the .e:reat shrine, not, however, occupied, 
as usual, by one cell, but by four ; or rather four gTeat niches, in 
eacdi of which is x)laced a statue of Adhiatha, or Eishabdeva, the first 
and greatest of the Jaina saints. Above this are four other niches, 
similarly occupied, opening on the terraced roofs of the building. 
Near the four angles of the. court are four smaller shrines, and around 
them, or oti each side of them, are twenty domes, supported by about 
420 columns ; four of these domes — the central ones of each gxoup — 



134, View in the Temple at Sadrl. (From a sketch by the Author.) 


are three storeys in height, and tower over the others ; and one that 
facing the principal entrance— is supported by the very unusual 
number of sixteen columns, and is 36 ft. in diameter, the others being 
only 24 ft. Light is admitted to the building by four uncovered 
courts, and the whole is surrounded by a range of cells, many of them 
now unoccupied, each of which has a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The internal effect of this forest of columns may be gathered from 
the view (Woodcut No. 134) taken across one of its courts ; hut it is 
impossible that any view can reproduce the endless variety of perspee- 
md tihe pky of light and shade which results from the disposition 
of the domes, and from the mode in which ttie light 
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is introduced. A wonderful effect also results from the mnnber of 
cells, most of them containing images of the Tirtha,nkai% whitih every- 
where meet the view. Besides the twelve in the central sikras Uhtc 
are eighty-six cells of very varied form and size surrounding the 
interior, and all their facades more or less adorned with s<inlj)tnre. 

The general external effect of the Radri Temple may be judged 
of by Woodcut No. 135 ; owing to its lofty basement, and the gi’eater 



External View of the Teuiplo at Satlrl, 


elevation of the principal domes, it {fives a more fuvoaruble impres- 
sion of a Jaina temple than is usually the case — the greatest defect 
of these buildings as architectural designs being the want of orna- 
ment on their exterior faces ; this, however, is more generally the 
case in the older than in the more modern temples. 

The immense number of parts in the building, and their general 
smallness, prevents its laying claim to anything like architectural 
grandeur ; but their variety, their beauty of detail— no two pillars 
in the whole building being exactly alike — the grace with which 
they are arranged, the tasteful admixture of domes of different heights 
with flat oeihngs, and the mode in which the light is introduced, 
combme to produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I know of no other 
building in India, of the same class, that leaves so pleasing an im- 
pression, or affords so many hints for the graceful arrangement of 
columns in an interior. 

Besides^ its merits of design, its dimensions are by no means to be 
despised ; it covers altogether about 48,000 s(j. ft., or nearly as much 
^ one of our ordinary medieval cathedrals, and, taking the basement 
into account, is nearly of equal bulk ; while in amount of labour and 
of sculptural decorations it far surpasses any. 
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Gualiob. 

The rock at Gualior is, and must always have been, one of the 
most remarkable high places in Central India, and seems, as such, 
early to have been appropriated by the Jains. Its position and its 
scarps, however, led to its being fortified, and, as one of the strongest 
places in India, it was attacked and taken by storm by Altumsh, 
the first Moslem emperor of Delhi, in a.I). 1232 ; and from that time 
till the fall of the Mogul empire it was held by the Mahomedans, or 
by Hindu kings subject to their suzerainty. Under these circum- 
stances, w’e should hardly expect to find any extensive ancient Hindu 
remains in the place. There are, however, two very remarkable 
temples : one, known as the Sas Bahu, is generally understood to be 
a Jaina erection, and seems to be so designated and dedicated to 
Padmanatha, the sixth Tirthankar. General Cunningham doubts this 
adscription,^ in consequence of the walls being adorned with bas- 
reliefs, belonging certainly to the Vaishnava and Saiva sects. As 
in the case of the Aiwulli temple, it is extremely difficult sometimes 
to say for what sect a temple was originally erected. In the times 
of which we are now speaking the sects had not become distinct 
and antagonistic as they afterwards were. The different deities were, 
like those of the Greeks and Romans, parts of one religion, which all 
shared in, and the temples were frequently of a most pantheistic 
character. Be this as it may, this temple was finished apparently 
in A.n. 1093, and, though dreadfully ruined, is still a most pic- 
turesque fragment. What remains is the cruciform porch of a temple 
which, when complete, measured 100 ft. from front to rear, and 63 ft. 
across the arms of the porch. Of the sanctuary, with its sikra, 
nothing is left but the foundation ; but the porch which is three 
storeys in height, is constructively entire, though its details — ^and 
principally those of its roof — ^are very much shattered (Woodcut 
No, 136, next page). 

An older Jaina temple is described by General Cunningham, but 
as it was used as a mosque it is more likely that it is a Mahomedan 
building entirely, though made up of Jaina details.^ The most 
striking part of the Jaina remains at Gualior are a series of caves 
or rock-cut sculptures that are excavated in the rook on all sides, and 
amount, when taken together, to hardly less than a hundred, great 
and small. They are, however, very unlike the chaityas or viharas of 
the Buddhists, still less do they resemble the Brahmanical caves, to 
be mentioned hereafter. Most of them are mere niches to contain 
statues, though some are cells that may have been originally intended 


* Ibid., plate 90. 
R 2 


‘ Arcbseological Reports,’ vol. ii. p. 357 
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for residences. One curious fact regarding them is, that, according to 
inscriptions, they were all excavated within the short period of about 



Jaina Temple at Gnalior, (From a Photograph.) 
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greater than any other in the north of India, though in the south there 
are several which equal or surpass it, and, as free-standing figures are 
more expressive and more difficult to execute. 


Khajuraho. 


The city of Khajuraho, the 
ancient caj^ital of the Chandels, 
is situated about 125 miles 
W.S.W. from Allahabad, and 
about 150 miles S.E. from 
Gualior. It is now a WTetched 
deserted i)lace, but has in and 
around it a group of some 
thirty temples, which, so far 
as is at present known, are 
the most beautiful in form 
as well as the most elegant 
in detail of any of the temples 
now standing in India.^ 

So far as can be made 
out from such inscriptions as 
exist, as w’ell as from their 
style, it appears that all these 
temples, with two unimport- 
ant exceptions, \vere executed 
simultaneously and within the 
limits of the 11th century ; and, 
what is also curious, they seem 
to be, as nearly as possible, 
equally divided between the 
three religions. In each group 
there is one greater than the 
rest — a cathedral in fact — 
round which the smaller ones 
are clustered. In the Saiva 
group it is the Kandarya 
Mahadeva, of which a repre- 
sentation will be given further 
on ; in the Vaishnav^ group 



13?, Temple of Parswanatha at Khajurabo. 

(From a Photograph.) 

it is the Eamachandra ; and in the 


* qpotly who has described I am also indebted to the G-^eral foT 

twfleB'in any detail is Gen. Onn- a very complete set of photographs of 
Ee|>or^* Tcd, ^hese temples, which enables me to 
conse^ pfeak ,of .€iieir appean^neewl&'conffi- 
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Jaina the Jinanatha : all three so like one another that it requires 
Teiy great familiarity Avith the photographs to distinguish the temple 
of one religion from those of the others. It looks as if all had 
been built by one prince, and by some arrangement that neither 
sect should surj^ss or be jealous of the other. Either from this, 
or from some cause we do not quite understand, w^e lose here all 
the peculiarities we usually assign to Jaina temples of this age. 
The vimana or siki*a is more important than the porch. There 
are no courtyards with circumambient cells ; no prominent domes, 
nor, in fact, anything that distinguishes Jaina from Hindu archi- 
tecture. If not under the sway of a single prince, they must have 
been erected in an age of extreme toleration, and when any rivalry 
that existed must only have been among the architects in trying 
who could produce the most beautiful and most exquisitely adorned 
building. 

As an illustration of one of the three great temples will be given 

further on, a view of one of the 
smaller Jaina temples, that of 
Parswanatha (Woodcut No. 137), 
wiU sufBce to illustrate the style 
of art here employed. Its porch 
either never was added or has been 
removed and replaced in modern 
times by a brick abomination with 
pointed arches. This, however, 
hardly interferes with the temple 
itself. There is nothing probably 
in Hindu architecture that sur- 
passes the richness of its three- 
storeyed base combined with the 
extreme elegance of outline and 
delicate detail of the upper part. 

The two exceptional temples 
above alluded to are, first, one 
called tie Ohaonsat Jogini, or 
sixty-four female demons. It 



138. Bal 

(Wmm ft riftii hf 


coMstB, merely of a courtyard^ 
105 ft. by 60 ft. and 


surroTHitiea by sixty-fonr small 
eeUs each <rf whk^ is sanooTmfced by a small as in the 

woodcnt (Na 1S8). This fa so essraitfaiSy- ft* asnwigiMneat (see 
Tma^ Ne mii wiijbia, for' SaBtabce— 

aiSteiaB. ,TfaB ‘ ' - 
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as I believe it is,^ nothing is more probable than that it was of 
wood, like the old chaityas of the Buddhists, and has perished. If 
this view is correct it is probably the oldest Jaina temple yet 
discovered. 

The other exceptional building is one of totally different character, 
and is as remarkable for its extreme elegance, even at KhajurMio, as 
the other is for its rudeness. It is called Ganthai, either from the bells 
sculptured on its pillars, or for some other cause unknown. Unfortu- 
nately it is only a fragment — ^a skeleton without flesh— a few pillars 
of a double portico now standing alone without the walls that once 
enclosed them (Woodcut No. 13D, next page). 

From the form of several letters in an inscription, found among 
these ruins, General Cunningham is inclined to believe that this 
temple may belong to the sixth or seventh century of our era ; which 
is, as near as may be, the date I would ascribe to it, from the character 
of its architectural details. But when at the same time from finding 
a Buddhist statue and a short Buddhist inscription near them (p. 431), 
he is inclined to assign them to that religion, I .beg leave to differ. 
Till, however, we know more than we now do of what the differences 
or similarities between the architecture of the Jains and Buddhists 
were at the age when the temple was' erected, it is impossible to argue 
the question. Almost all we know of Buddhist art at that time 
being derived from rock-cut examples, we have no pillars so slender 
as these, but it by no means follows that they may not have existed. 
They are not known however, while many Jaina examples are 
known so nearly like these as to establish a strong presumption that 
they belong to that religion. The plan too of the building, so far as 
it can be made out, is utterly unlike anything w^e know that is 
Buddhist, but very similar to many that certainly are Jaina.^ 

Be this as it may, these pillars are singularly graceful in their 
form, and elegant in their details, and belong to a style which, if there 
were more examples of it, I would feel inclined to distinguish as the 
Gupta style.” Except, however, some fragments at Erun and 
these pillars, we have very little we can ascribe with anything like 
certainty to their age, 400 to 600. It would be most interesting, 
however, if something more could be discovered, as it is the age when 
the great Yicramaditya lived, and when Hindu literature reached its 
highest point of perfection, and one Hindu temple of that age would 
consequently throw light on many problems. Some Buddhist caves 


^ General Otinnin^<ham hesitates to duoe me to believe it to be exceptionally 
adopt its extreme simplicity and rude- old. 


ness ^ a test of its age, becsaiise it is 
oi|er. to the ex<inisite 


2 For plans of similar Jaina temples, 
see B4r. Burgesses Report on Belgium and 
Knladgl, pls« 2, 10 and ; These, how- 
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and these Jaina fragments are all, however, that have yet come to 
light. There seems, nevertheless, very little doubt that more exist in 
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and like them deprived of their walls (Woodcut No. 140). In the 
Mokundra pass there is a thh*d example.^ Was it that their walls 
were of siin>burnt bricks ? or merely of small square stones wliich, 
being easily removed, were utilised My impression is, the latter 
was the case ; but be this as it may, these Gyraspore pillars are un- 
doubtedly the remains of a Jaina edifice, but of an age considerably 



140. Temple at Gyraspore, (From a Photograph.) 


more modern than the Ganthai. They can hardly under any circum- 
stances be ascribed to an age anterior to the great civil wax whish 
commentsed a.d. 650; but they are almost certainly anterior to, lie 
pmt revival in the 10th century. In the same town of Gfyra^re 
a 'Very grand old temple apparently of about the same age m th^ 
Its detaite^ at least are dd, but it has been so rainied wd 

t' ' . ‘ . ^ 
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repaired, and almost rebuilt, that it is extremely difidcult to say what 
the form or purpose of the original erection may have been. There is 
also a toran of great beauty in the village, probably of the 11th 
century, and in fact throughout this region there are numberless 
remains partially made known to us by photography, but which if 
scientifically examined would probably suffice to fill up some of the 
largest gaps in our history, and especially in that of Jaina archi- 
tecture. 

At Bhanghur for instance, in the Alwar territory, there are some 
very beautiful Jaina temples. One in that neighbourhood, photo- 
graphed by Captain Impey, belongs to the 10th or 11th century, and is 
as beautiful as any of its class, either at Khajur^^ho or elsewhere, 
and near it again is a colossal Jaina image, called Nan Gungi, some 
20 ft. in height, which is apparently of the same age as the temples, 
and consequently superior to any of the colossi at Gualior or in the 
south of India.^ The Jains as a sect are hardly now known in 
Eajputana, and their temples are consequently neglected and falling 
into decay ; though some of them, being of the best age and unrestored, 
are of extreme interest to the investigator of Indian art. 

Among these, few are m.ore pjleasing than the little temple at 
Amwah, near Ajunta (Woodcut No. 141). It is only a fragment. 
The sanctuary with its spire are gone, only the portico remaining ; 
and its roof externally is so ruined, that its design can with diffi- 
culty be made out. Yet it stands so well on its stylobate, and 
the thirty-two small columns that support the roof externally are so 
well proportioned and so artistically arranged, as to leave little to 
be desired. 

The great feature of the interior is a dome 21 ft. in diameter, 
supported on twelve richly carved pillars, with eight smaller ones 
interspersed. Like all Indian domes, it is horizontal in construction, 
and consequently also in ornamentation, but as that is done here, it 
is as elegant or more so than the ribbed domes of western art. This 
one is plain in the centre, having no pendant — ^which, however, is 
one of the most marked and pleasing features of Jaina domes, as 
may be gathered from the example in the temple of Yimala Sah at 
Mount Abu (Woodcut No. ISl). 

As before mentioned, the Buddhists, though* always employing 
circular roofs, and in all ages building topes with domical forms 
externally, never seem to have attempt^ an internal dome, stone 
at least. The Hindus occasionally essayed a timid imitation ^ those of 
the Jains, but in ik> instance with much succeSis* , .It is essentially a 
fe^ure of Jaina ardiitedjure, and almc^ . exclusiv^y so a/mong the 
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northern Indians, though, why this particular sect should hare 
adopted it, and why they, and they only, should have 'persevered in 
using it through so long a period, are questions we are not yet in 
a position to answer. It was an essential feature in the architecture 
of the Moslems before they came into India, and they consequently 
eagerly seized on the domes of the Jains when they first arrived 
there, and afterwards from them worked out that domical style 
which is one of the most marked characteristics of their art in India. 




141 . Porch of Jalna Temple at Amwah, near Ajunta. (From a Photograph by Major Gill.) 

One of the most interesting Jaina monuments of the age is the 
tower of Sri Allat,i which stfil adorns the brow of Ghittore (Woodcut 
Uo. 142 , next page), and is one probably of a great number of similar 
monuments that may at one time have existed. Prom their form, how- 
ever, they are frail, and trees and human violence so easily overthrow 
them, that we ought not to wonder that so few remain. This one is 
a singularly elegant specimen of its class, about 80 ft. in height, and 
adorned with sculpture and mouldings from the base to the summit.^ 
An inscription once existed at its base, which gave its date as a.I). 
896 , and though the slab was detached this is so nearly the date we 
would arrive at from the style that there seems little doubt that it 


3 ‘Hdiuiesque Ulii^atipnsOf Andent 
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was of that age. It was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the Jaina 

Tirthankars, and his figure 

is repeated some hundreds of 
times on the face of the 
tower, hut, so far as I could 
perceive, not that of any of 
the other Jaina saints. ' 

The temple in the fore- 
ground is of a more modern 
date, being j)ut together 
principally of fragments of 
older buildings which have 
disappeared. 

Most of the buildings 
above described belong to 
the first or great age of 
Jaina architecture, which 
extended down to about the 
year 1800, or perhaps a little 
after that. There seems 
then to have been a pause, 
at least in the north of India, | 
but a revival in the 1 5 th 
century, especially under 
the reign of Khumbo, one of 
the most powerful of the 
kings of the Mewar dynasty 
whose favourite capital was 
Chittore. His reign ex- 
tended from 1418 to 146§, 
and it is to him that we owe 
the other of the two towers 
that still adorn the brow of 
Ohittore. The older one 
has just been described and 
illustrated. This one was 
erected as a pillar of vie- 
tory to commemorate his 
victory over Mahmdd of 
Malwa, in the year 1439. * 

It th^efore in Indian 
, |toseoIo'|y ■ a 

. , . , . 
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example, though in sculpture it may be inferior. As will be seen 
from the last woodcut (No. 143), it is nine storeys in height, each of 
which is distinctly marked on the exterior. A stair in the centre 
communicates with each, and leads to the two upper storeys, which 
are open, and more ornamental than those below. It is 30 ft. wide 
at the base, and more than 120 ft. in height ; the whole being covered 
with architectural ornaments and sculptures to such an extent as to 
leave no plain parts, while at the same time this mass of decoration is 
kept so subdued, that it in no way interferes either with the outline or 
the general effect of the pillar.^ 

The Mahomedans, as we shall afterwards see, adopted the plan of 
erecting towers of victory to commemorate their e.xploits, but the most 
direct imitatimi was by the Chinese, whose nine-storeyed pagodas are 
almost literal copies of these Jaina towers, translated into their own 
pecuhar mode of expression. 

Other examples of this middle style of Jaina architecture are to be 
found at Palitana, Gimar, and all the fashionable tirths of the Jainas, 
but they have not yet been described or illustrated to that extent that 
enables us always to feel sure that what we see really belongs to this 
date, and may not be a repair or a modification of some pre-existing 
building. The Ohaumuk — or Four-faced — at Palitana seems certainly 
to have been erected in its present form in 1618, and is a very grand 
and beautiful example of the style.® The temple too of Airdishur 
Bagavan, which is the largest single temple on that Mil, seems to have 
assumed its present form in 1630,® though parts of it may be older. 
At least, it is certain that an older temple stood on the spot, though not 
with the fabulous antiquity ascribed to it fay the priests, and credulously 
repeated by Colonel Tod.^ 

Though d^cient in the extreme grace and elegance that charac- 
terieed the earlia: examples, those of the middle style are bold and 
vigcffous Eqjecimens of the art, and still show an originality and an 
adherenoe to the traditions of the style, and a freedom from any 
admixtures of foreign elements, wMch cannot be predicated of the 
modem that simceeded it. 

> dome iiiai sow crowna &istower several photographs, 
was stdietiMed t<xt the oW daaae aaee I * Burgess, loo. cit., p. 25. 

^etciMd ilia 1839. « Tod’s ‘-Travels in Western India,’ 

* Burgees, *SBlrnigy8,’p. 29. Ajdan ^289,281. 
ef this temple is given- hint sotd 
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The two places iii northern India where the most modern styles of 
Jaina architecture can "probably be studied to most advantage are 
Sonaghur, near Dutteah, in Bundelcund, and Muktagiri, near G-awelghur^ 
in Berar. The former is a granite hill, covered with large loose masses 
of primitive rock, among which stand from eighty to one hundred 
temples of various shapes and sizes (Woodcut No. 144, p. 256). So far 
as can be made out from photographs or drawings,’^ not one of these 
temples assumed its present form more than one hundred years ago. 
Their original foundation may be earlier, but of that we know nothing, 
no traveller having yet enlightened us on the subject, nor explained 
how and when ’this hill became a sacred mount. 

Like most Hindu buildings of the period, all these temples show 
very distinctly the immense influence the Mahomedan style of archi- 
tecture had on that of the native styles at this age. Almost all the 
temples here are surmounted by the bulbous dome of the Moguls, 
The native sikra rarely appears, and the openings almost invariably 
take the form of the Mahomedan foliated pointed arch. The result is 
picturesque, but not satisfactory when looked closely into, and generally 
the details want the purity and elegance that characterised the earlier 
examples. 

Muktagiri, instead of being situated on a hill, as the tirths of 
the Jains usually are, is in a deep romantic valley, and the largest 
group of temples are situated on a platform at the foot of a waterfall 
that thundors down from the height of '60 ft. above them. Like 
thos^ of Soil^aghtur, they are all of the modem domed style, copied 
from Moslem .and none of theno, so far as cm be asoertoied 
frojp, such illu^atipT^ as exist, r^arkajje for beauty of design. It 
‘ fed And iwther fhm in India wjwe 

fjvva l' 
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145^ View of the Temple of Shet Hnitlsing at Ahmedabad. (From a PI olograph by Colonel Biggs.) 
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architecture is so happily combined with the beauties of nature, and 
produces so pleasing an impression on the lover of the picturesque, 
though nearer acquaintance may result in disappointment to the 
antiquarian student of the style. 

In remote parts of the empire, and especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the older shrines, this Mahomedan influence was much 
less felt than in the places just mentioned. The modern temples, for 
instance, at Palitana have domes, it is true, but they are much more 
directly the lineal descendants of the old Jaina domes than copies of 
those of the Moguls, and the foliated pointed arch rarely, if ever, 
occurs in the walls of that old city. It requires, indeed, a practised 
eye to discriminate between what is old and what is new, and 
without the too manifest inferiority of modern sculpture this would 
not always be easy even to the most accomplished antiquary. 

One example must for the present suffice to show the effect aimed 
at by this style in recent times, as well as to illustrate how little it has 
degenerated from its ancient excellence. For, though this woodcut 
(No. 145) does not prove it, there are photographs in this country 
which do exhibit the marvellous details of this temple in a manner 
not to be mistaken. It was erected about thirty years ago by Hutti- 
siug, a rich. Jaina merchant, and dedicated to Dharmanath, the ir)th 
Tirthantar. In this instance the external porch between two circular 
towers is of great magnificence and most elaborately ornamented, 
and leads to an outer court with sixteen cells on either side. In the 
centre of this is a domed porch of the usual form, with twenty pillars 
(see Woodcut No. 117). This leads to an inner porch or twenty-two 
pfllars, two storeys in height, and with a roof of a fom very fashion- 
able in notodem Jaina triples, though by no means remarkable for 
beauty, and difficult to render intelligible without more illustration 
Ihas’ it merits. This leads to a triple sanctuary, marked by three 
rikm, tat qnres, externally. Behind this is a smaller court with 


two gKxqps of .cells, one in each angle, with a larger cell in 

tbs tmim, aad still mmre important, at the point of junction 

bemm it «Bid fte first ocmrt. To the eye of a European, un- 
aomstpmed t® its JcaiiB, some (rf them may seem strange ; but its 


Eadh pict .goes 
The mcteaer 
Octbie 


Witt' pEobablj be admitted to be very perfect. 

in ^^ty as we approach the sanctuary. 
5 ^ iafeeridr more , completely than even a 
tether .Soefced at figm' its courts or from the 
hid an aj^ropriateness 
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Jaina Temple, Delhi. 

• % 

There is one other exam^^Ie that certainly deserves notice before 
leaving this branch of the subject, not only on account of its beauty, 
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Jains sought to relieve the apparent weakness of the longer beams 
under their domes. It oociirs at Abu (Woodcut No. 429), at Girnar, 
at Oudeypore, and many other places we shall have to remark upon 
in the sequel ; everywhere, in fact, where an octagonal dome was 
used. It was also employed by the Hindus in their torans, and so 
favourite an ornament did it become that Akbar used it frequently 
both at Agra and Futtehpore Sikri. For centuries it continued with- 
out much alteration, but at last, in such an example as the great 
Bowli at Bundi,^ we find it degenerating into a mere ornament. 
It was left, however, for a Jaina architect of the end of the last 
or beginning of this century, in the Mahomedan city of Delhi, to 
suggest a mode by which what was only conventionally beautiful 
might really become an appropriate constructive part of lithic 
architecture. 

As will be observed in the last cut (No. 146), the architect has 
had the happy idea of filling in the whole of the back of the strut 
with pierced foliaged tracery of the most exquisite device — ^thus 
turning what, though elegant, was one of the feeblest parts of Jaina 
design into a thoroughly constructive stone bracket ; one of the 
most pleasing to be found in Indian architecture, and doing this 
while preserving all its traditional associations. The pillars, too, 
that support these brackets are of great elegance and constructive 
propriety, and the whole makes up as elegant a piece of architectural 
design as any certainly of its age. The weak part of the composition 
is the dome. It is elegant, but too conventional. It no longer has 
any constructive propriety, but has become a mere ornament. It 
is not diflBcult, however, to see why natives should admire and 
adopt it. When the eyes of a nation have been educated by a 
gradual succession of changes in any architectural object, persevered 
in through five or six centuries, the taste becomes so accustomed 
to believe the last fashion to be the best, the change has been so gra- 
tdual, that people forget how far they are straying from the true path. 
The European, who has not been so educated, sees only the result, 
without having followed the steps by which it has been so reached, and is 
shocked to find how far it has deviated from the form of a true dome 
of construction, and, finding it also unfamiliar, condemns it. So, 
indeed, it is with nine-tenths of the ornaments of Hindu architec- 
ture. Few among us are aware how much education has had to do 
with their admiration of classical or mediaeval art, and few, con- 
^uently, perceive how much their condemnation of Indian forms 
arises from this very want of gradual and appropriate education. 


* ‘Pieturesque lUastrations of Mian Arohitectare/ pi, 17. 
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JaINA CAVJilS. 

The Jains never were great cave-diggers; the nature of their 
religion did not require great assembly halls like the chaityas of the 
Buddhists, nor was it necessary that theii' priests should live apart in 
monasteries like those of their predecessors, and their ceremonial 
affected light and air rather than gloom or mystery. Like the 
Brahmans, however, during the stage oftransition they could hardly 
refuse entirely to follow a fashion set by the Buddhists, to which all 
India had been accustomed for nearly 1000 years, and which was 
in reality a singularly impressive form of temple-building. We find 
them, consequently, excavating caves at Khandagiri, near Cuttack, in 
succession to the older ones in the Udayagiri. At Ellora they followed 
immediately after the Buddhists ; and elsewhere there are caves which 
may be claimed by either religion, so like are they to each other in 
their transitional state. 

Great light has recently been thrown on the history of these 
excavations by the discovery of a Jaina cave at Badami, in Dharwar^ 
with a well-ascertained date.^ There is no inscription on the cave 
itself, but there are three other Brahihanical caves in the same place, 
one of which has an inscription with an undoubted date, 500 Saka 
or A.i>. 579 ; and all four caves are so like one another in style that 
they must have been excavated within the same century. The Jaina 
cave is probably the most modem ; but if we take the year A.n. 650 
as a medium date, we may probably consider it as certain within an 
error of twenty years either way. 

The cave itself is very small, only 31 ft. across and about 19 ft. 
deep, and it is a little uncertain whether the groups of figures at 
either end of the verandah are integral, or whether they may not 
have been added at some subsequent period. The inner groups, how- 
ever, are of ■ the age of the cave, and the architecture is unaltered, 
and thus becomes a fixed standing-point for comparison with othey 
examples ; and when we come to compare it with the groups known 
as the Indra Subha and Jagan^t Subha at Ellora, we cannot hesitate 
to ascribe them to about the same age. Hitherto, the Jaina group 
at Ellora has been considered as the most modern there : an im- 
pression arising partly from the character of the sculptures them- 
selves, which are neither purely Jaina nor purely Hindu— more, 
however, from the extreme difficulty of comparing rock-cut examples 
with structural ones. Our knowledge of the architecture of temples 
is, in nine cases out of ten, derived from their external forms, to which 
the ‘ interiors are quite subordinate. Cave-temples, however, have 
practically no exteriors, and at the utmost facades modified to admit 

^ Burgess, ‘Report on Belgam and Kuladji Districts/ 1875, p. 25, plates 36 and 37, 
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more light than is usual in structural edifices, and then strengthened 
and modified so as to suit rock-cut architecture. As, no ancient Jaina 
temple hitherto known had a dated inscription upon it, nor a tolerably 
authenticated history, it is no wonder that guesses might be wide of 
the truth. Xow, however, that we know positively the age of one 
example, all this can be rectified, and there seems no doubt that all 
the Indra Subha group were finished before the cataclysm — say 
before A.n. 750. 

Wlien with this new light we come to examine with care the 
architectoe of these facades, we find the Ellora group exhibits an 



EuJrwxoe to the ludra Subba Cave at EUora. (From a Photograph.) 


«xtraordinary afBnity with the southern style. The little detached 
shrine in the courtyard of the Indra Subha, and the gateway shown 
m the above woodcut (Ho. 147). are as essentially Dravidian 
in style as the Kylas itself, and, like many of the details of these 
^ves, m nearly identical that they cannot possibly be distant in 
^te. May we, therefore, assume from this that the Ohalukyan Mng- 
om trf ]&lian, in the 7th century of our era, extended from 
Ellora on the north to Badami on the south, and thht all these rock- 
cnt examples, with the temple at Aiwulli (Woodcut Ho. 120), were 
excavated or erected under their auspices ? 

To this we shall have occasion to revert pnsently, when de- 
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scribing the Dravidian style ; but meanwhile it may be assumed that 
this theory represents the facts of the case more nearly than any 
hitherto brought forward. The Chalukyas of Kalian were situated 
on the border-line, half^vay between the north and the south, and 
they, or their subjects, seemed to have practised the styles of archi- 
tecture belonging to those two divisions indiscriminately— it might 
almost be said alternately — and we consequently find them mixed up 
here and at Dhumnar in a manner that is most puzzling. 

The last king of this race, Vicramaditya II., ascended the throne 
A.D. 788,^ and died probably in or about the year a.I). 750. It was 
probably, therefore, before that date that these Dravidian temple- 
forms were introduced by the Jains at Ellora. The Kylas and other 
great Saiva temples were, I believe, excavated by the Cheras or 
Cholas, who were the Dravidian races, and, if I mistake not, superseded 
the Chalukyas on the death of Vicramaditya, their last king, and 
caiTied their power, as will presently be explained, up to the Ker- 
fordda. The Jains, how^ever, seem to have been earlier in the field, 
and this little shrine in the court of the Indra Subha looks very 
much as if it may ha\'e been the model that suggested the Kylas, the 
greatest of all Indian rock-cut examples of its class. 

CONVEBTED MOSQUES. 

Another form in which we can study the architeetoe of the 
Jains in the north of India is the courtyards of the early mosques 
which the Mahomedans erected on their first entry into India. So 
essentially do some of these retain their former features that it might 
be convenient to describe them here. It is doubtful, how^ever, in 
some instances Avhether the pillara are^ — some or all of them — in their 
original position, or to what extent they have been altered or eked out 
by the conquerors. Be this as it may, for our present purposes^ 
the one fact that is certain is, that none of them are now Jaina 
temples. All are Mahomedan mosques, and it will, therefore, be 
more logical, as well as more convenient, to group them with the 
latter rather than with the former class of buildings. 

Were it not for this, the Arhai-din-ka Jomphra, at Ajmir — so 
called — might be, and has been, described as a Jaina temple.^ So 
might a great part of the mos(j[ue at the Kutub, Delhi. That at 
Oanouge, however, was originally a rearrangement, and has been 
much altered since I knew it ; that at Dhar, near Mandu, is of com- 
paratively recent date ; while the Jaina pillars, so frequently used 


^ * Journal of the Boyal Asiatic So- ® Tod’s ‘ Bajastan,’ vol. i. p. 778, and 
ciety,’ vol. iv. p. 7 ; * Marlras Journal/ plate facing it. 
vol. XX. p. 78, H $eqq. 
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at Alimedabad in the loth century, are all imported, and used in 
positions for which they never were intended. 

The astylar temples of the Hindus were useless to the Moslems 
except as quarries — a purpose to which they were frequently applied ; 
but .the light columnar style of the Jains not only supplied materials 
more easily adapted to their purposes, but furnished hints of which 
the Moslem architects were not slow to avail themselves. The archi- 
tecture of Ahmedabad, for instance (a.b. 1396 to 1572), is derived 
far more directly from the Jaina than from any style familiar to 
their co-religionists in any other part of the world. The same may 
be said of that of Juanpore, though in the last-named city there 
is hardly a stone that can be said to be derived direct from any 
previously existing building. 

The process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple to a 
Moslem mosque was effected will be easily understood by referring to 
the plan of that of Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu (Woodcut No. 129, 
p. 235). By removing the principal cell and its porch from the 
centre of the court, and building up the entrances of the cells that 
surround it, a courtyard was at once obtained, surrounded by a 
double colonnade, which always wa^ the typical form of a mosque. 
Still one essential feature was wanting — a more important side 
towards Mecca; this they easily obtained by removing the smaller 
pillars from that side, and re-erecting in their place the larger pillars 
of the porch, with their dome in the centre ; and, if there were twro 
smaller domes, by placing one of them at each end. Thus, without a 
single new column or carved stone being required, they obtained a 
mosque which, for convenience and beauty, was unsurpassed by any- 
thing they afterwards erected from their own original designs. 
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JAINA STYLE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Bettus — Bastis. 


A aooB deal has been done lately in the w^ay of photogi'aphiiig 
the monuments of the Jains in southern India, but nothing, so far 
as I am aware, has recently been written that gives any statistical 
account of their present position in the country, nor any information 
when their establishments were first formed in Mysore and Canara.^ 
What is even more to be regretted for our present pm’poses is, that 
no plans have been made of their buildings and no architectural 
details drawn, so that altogether our knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat superficial; but it is interesting from its extent, and 
curious from the unexpected relationship it reveals with other styles 
and countries. 

Mr. Burgess’s report has proved that Jains did exist at Aiwulli 
and Badami (su:pra^ p. 261) as early as the end of the 6th, or cer- 
tainly in the 7th century ; but after that there is a pause or break 
of four or five centuries, when the style reappears in strength at 
Belgaon and in that neighbourhood in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
In the same manner southern Jains seem to have pressed northward 
as far as Ellora in the 7th or 8th century, taking their Dravidian 
style with them (swpra, p. 261) ; but there again we stop, in so far 
as any direct evidence has been found, till the great outburst of Jaina 
magnificence at the end of the 10th century, which then seems to have 
continued in the north till disturbed by the Mahomedan invasion. 
It is by no means clear whether the destruction of their temples, as at 
Ajmir and Delhi, and the persecution of their faith generally, may 
not have been the cause that induced the Jains to migrate south- 
ward. It. certainly was about that time when its greatest develop- 
ment in the south took place. Of course it existed there before, 


1 Unfortunately the census of 1872 did southern India. The figures thus given 
not extend to the Mysore, where the do not consequently at all represent the 
principal Jaina establishments are situ- facts of the case, 
ated, nor to any of the native states of 
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and some of the early kings of Hoisala Bellalas were Jains nominally 
at least. All their buildings, however, so far as we know them, 
either at Somnathpur, Belltir, or Hullabid, belong to the Vaishnava 
or Saiva faiths. 

Another circumstance which is perplexing, or at least unusual, is, 
that the Jainism of the south does not seem to be founded on any pre- 
existing Buddhism. No important Buddhist remains have yet been 
discovered south of Poona, with the single exception of the Amravati 
tope and a few caves in its immediate neighbourhood. More may pro- 
bably exist, or have existed ; but the rapid manner in which Hiouen 
Thsang passes through these countries, and the slight mention he 
makes of Buddhist establishments,^ render it doubtful if any im- 
portant communities belonging to that faith existed in Dravida-desa.^ 
In the capital, indeed, Konkanapura, which seems to have been situ- 
ated somewhere in Northern Mysore, there may have been some ex- 
tensive Buddhist establishments ; but as they have left no memorials 
on the spot, and no monuments, we may be allowed to suspect they were 
not so important as he describes them to be in the 7th century. 

If, however, there was no Buddhism in the south on which 
Jainism could be based, there are everywhere traces of the prevalence 
of Serpent worship in those districts where the religion of Jaina now 
prevails. Sculptured serpents, with many heads and in all their 
conventional forms, are found everywhere about and in the temples ; 
and Subramuni, below the Ghto, is still one of the principal seats 
of vSerpent woi'ship in southern India. It is not, unfortunately, easy 
to say how far Tree worship was mixed up with the latter faith. 
Trees perish more easily and quickly than sculptured stones, .and 
when the 'worship ceases its traces disappear more readily. There 
are some indications that it did prevail here also, but, till purposely 
iinpiired after, it is impossible to say to what extent or how far the 
indications can be relied upon. Enough, however, is known, even 
now, to justify the assertion that Tree and Serpent worship did exist 
antecedently in those districts in which Jainism prevailed in the 
south, but did not appear in the more purely Dravidian countries 
where the people are now devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

The truth of the matter appears to be, that until the numerous 
Jaina inscriptions which exist everywhere in the south are collected 


* ‘Vie et Voyages,’ voL i p. 201, et 
seqq.^ Yol- iii. p. 146, et seqq. 

® Sir Waiter Klliot and others have 
told me there are Buddhist remains in 
the south, and I know the general 
opinion is that this is so: I have never 
iiiyself seen any, nor biren able to obtain 


photographs or detailed information re- 
garding them. When they are brought 
forward these assertions may be modi- 
fied. They, howev^, express in the 
m^n while our present knowledge of 
the subjec-t. 
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and translated, and until plans are made of their buildings, and 
statistics collected about them, it is idle to speculate either about 
the time of the introduction of Jainism into the south, or its vicis- 
situdes during its existence there. It is a task which, it is to be 
feared, few in that Presidency are capable of undertaking, and that 
fewer still are willing to devote the time and laboim requisite for 
its successful accomplishment ; but it is worthy of being attempted, 
for, if successfully carried out, it would add to our scant stores of 
knowledge one of the most interesting chaptei*s still available for the 
religious and artistic history of the people of India. 


Bettus. 

The first peculiarity that strikes one as distinguishing the Jaina 
architecture of the south from that of the noiiih, is the division of the 
southern temples into two classes, called Bastis and Bettus.^ The 
former are temples in the usual acceptance of the word, as understood 
in the north, and, as there, always containing an image of one of the 
twenty-four Tirthankars, which is the object there worshipped. The 
latter are unknown in the north ; and are courtyards open to the 
sky and containing images, not of a Tirthankar, but of a Goniati or 
Grdmata Raja so called, though who he was, and why worshipped, no 
one seems exactly to know. He is not known to the Jains in the 
north. All the images on the rock at Gualior are of one or other of 
the Tirthankars, and even the Ulwar colossus, Nan Gungi, can hardly 
be identified with these southern images. It looks almost as if some 
vague tradition of Gautama Buddha the prince, as distinguished from 
Mahavira the last of the Tirthankars, and who is said to have been 
his preceptor, had in late times penetrated to the south, and given 
I'ise to this peculiar form. Be this, however’, as it may, the images 
of this king or Jaina saint are among the most remarkable works of 
native art in the south of India. Three of them are known, and have 
long • been known to Europeans,^ and it is doubtful if aiiy more 
exist. They are too remarkable objects not to attract the attention 
of even* the most indifferent Saxon. That at Sravana Belgula attracted 
the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sir A. 
Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. 
He, like all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of 
labour such a work must have entailed, and puzzled to know whether 
it was a part of the hill or had been moved to the spot where it 
now stands. The former is the more probable theoiy. The hill called 


' ‘Asiatic Eeseaxches/ vol, is. p, 285. I have photographs of them, but not of 
* These three were engraved in Moor’s any others, nor have I been able to hear 
‘Pantheon,’ plates 7S and 74, in 1810. of any but these three. 
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ladra Gii’i is one mass of granite about 400 ft. in height, and 
probably had a mass or Tor standing on its smnmit— either a part of 
the subjacent mass or lying on it. This the Jains undertook to 
fashion into a statue 70 ft. 8 in. in height, and have achieved it with 
marvellous success. The task of carving a rock standing in its place 
the Hindu mind never would have shrunk from, had it even been twice 
the size ; but to move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the hill 
seems a 'labour beyond their power, even with all their skill in con- 
centrating masses of men on a single point. Whether, however, the 
rock was found in situ or was moved, nothing grander or more 
imposing pv ists anywhere out of Egypt, and even there no known statue 
surpasses it in height, though, it must be confessed, they do excel it 

in the perfection of art 
they exhibit. 

The image at Kar- 
kala, which is next-^-its 
size being 41 ft. 5 in. 
in height, and weighs 
about 80 tons ^ — was 
moved certainly to the 
place where it now 
stands, and its date 
luckily is engraved 
upon it, A.n. 1432, and 
it is so like that at 
Belgula, that there can 
hardly be much dif- 
ference between their 

The third at Taiinur 
is smaller, about 35 ft. 
high apparently ,2 but 
from the style of art 
in which it is executed 
it is probably the oldest 
of the three (Woodcut 
No. 148). 

All these three 
figures belong to the 
Digambara sect of Jains, being entirely naked ; and all possess the 
peculiarity of having twigs of the Bo-tree of Sakya Muni — the Ficus 
religma — twisted round their arms and legs in a manner found 



‘ Asiatic Rcsearclies.* vol. ix. p. 285; ‘ Indian Antiq^uaxy,’ vol. ii. p. 353. 
* Moores * Pantheon,’ plate 73. 
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nowhere else, and in having serpents at their feet. In the Jaina 
cave at Badanii a similar figure has two serpents wound round its* 
arms and legs precisely as these twig’s are here, and the Bo-tree is 
relegated to the background.^ This figm'e, though probably not 
so old as the cave in w^hich it is found — say a.d. GOO — is ceitainly 
much older than the three great monoliths, and with other indications 
renders it probable that the greater prominence of the serpent or the 
tree is no unfair indication of the relative age of any two statues. 
In that at Yanntir, the serpents are three-headed and rery prominent 
beside the statue, on steles alongside the legs. At Karkala they 
are less so,^ and at Belgula they are relegated to the base, while 
the tree with its leaves is there thickly spread over the whole 
figure. 

Bastis. 

The principal group of the Bastis of the Jains, at present known 
at least, above the Ghats, is that at Sravana Belgula. There are there 
two hills — the Indragiri, on whose smnmit the colossal image just 
described stands, and dominates the plain. On a shoulder of the other, 
called Ohandragiri, stand the Bastis, fifteen in number. As might be 
expected from their situation, they are all of the Dravidian style of 
architecture, and are consequently built in gradually receding stories, 
each of which is ornamented with small simulated cells, as was 
explained above, p. 184, and will be more fully described presently. 
No instance occurs among them of the curvilinear sikra or spire, 
which is universal with the northern Jains, except in the instance of 
Bllora above alluded to. 

Unfortunately, no one has yet thought it worth while to make a 
plan of any of these temples, nor even to describe them in detail, so 
that it is difficult to feel sure of anything regarding them. The 
following woodcut (No. 149) conveys, however, an idea of the general 
external appearance, which is more ornamental than that of the 
generality of northern Jaina temples. The outer wall of those in the 
north is almost always quite plain. The southern ones are as gene- 
rally ornamented with pilasters and crowned -with a row of orna- 
mental cells. Inside is a court probably square and surrounded by 
cloisters, at the back of which rises the vimana over the cell, which 
contains the principal image of the Tirthankar. It always is sur- 
mounted by a small dome, as is universally the case with eveiy 
vimana in Dravidian architecture, instead of with the mysterious 
amalaka ornament of northern sikras. 

' Burgess, ‘ Archaeological Beports,’ on p. 353, not knowing that serpents were 
1875, p. xxxvii., plate 25. intended, has supplied their place with 

® The artist who drew the lithographs an ornamentation of his own design, 
for the ‘ Indian Antiquary,^ vol. ii- plate 
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It may be a vain speculation, but it seems impossible to look at 
this woodcut, and not be struck with its resemblance to the temples 
of southern Babylonia (Woodcuts ISTos. 47 and 48 of vol. i.). The same 
division into stories, with thek cells ; the backward position of the 
temple itself ; the panelled or pilastered basement, are all points of 
resemblance it seems difficult to regard as purely accidental. The 
distance of time would seem to bar such an idea, but the combinations 
of men with bulls and lions, and the many similarities between the 
Pantheons of Babylonia and India, render the fact of the architecture 



149. Ja na Basti at Sravana Belgula, (From a Photograph.) 


of the one country influencing that of the other, far from being 
impossible, thoi^h by some it may be considered improbable. I have 
long tried to shake off the idea as an untenable hypothesis, but every 
time I return to the study of the subject, its likelihood recurs with 
increasing strength. Its verification, however, or refutation must 
depend on our poss^ing greater knowledge of the subject than we 
do at present. 

When we descend the GhMs into Canara, or the Tulava country, 
we TOme on a totally different state of matters. Jainism is the 
religion of the country, and all or nearly all the tem|fles belong to 
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this sect, bat their architectm'e is neither the Dravidiaii style of the 
south, nor that of northern India, and indeed is not known to exist 
anywhere else in India Proper, but recurs with all its peculiarities 
in Nepah 

The annexed two views (Woodcuts Nos. 150-51) of one of the largest 
of these temples, found at a place called Moodbidri,^ in Canara, will give 
a fair idea of the general aspect of these temples externally. They are 
much plainer than Hindu temples usually are. The pillars look like logs 



150. Jaina Temple at Moodbidri. (From a Photograph.) 


of wood with the angles partially chamfered off, so as to make them 
octagons, and the sloping roofs of the verandahs are so evidently 


^ Among the photographs of the 
‘ Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore,’ 
plates 74 and 75, there labelled Hir- 
porthully. When writing the descrip- 
tions of these plates, I was struck with, 
and pointed out, the curiously exceptional 
nature of the style of that temple, 'and 
its affinities with the style of Nepal,* 
but I bad no idea then that it was below, 
and not above, the Ghltts, and far from 
being exceptional in the country where 
it was ^dlnated, in fact, one of the 


great difficulties in writing a book like 
the present is to avoid making mis- 
takes of this sort. Photographers are 
frequently so careless in naming the 
views they are making, and mounters 
frequently more so, in transferring the 
right names to the mounts, that in very 
many instances photographs come to me 
with names that have no connexion with 
the subjects; and it is only by careful 
comparison, aided with extraneous know- 
ledge, that grave errors can be avoided. 
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wooden tbab the style itself cannot be far removed from a wooden 
original. In many places, indeed, below the Gh&ts the temples arc 
stiU wholly constructed in wood without any admixture of stone, and 
almost all the features of the Moodbidri temples may be found in wood 
at the present day. The blinds between the pillars, which are there 
executed in stone, are found in wood in every city in India, and with 
very little variation are used by Europeans in Calcutta to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than they were ever used by the natives. 










JijL. 






The feature, however, which presents the greatest resemblance to 
the norlbem styles, is the reverse slope of the eaves above the 
verandah. I am not aware d its exisiience anywhere else south of 
I^epal, Mid it is so peculiar that it is, much, more likely to have been 
copied thMi re-inventedL 

The inteiifHs d the Oanaiese tempJes are in marked contrast with 
the^ {rfainness of the extmasi. Nofliii^ can esxeeed the Tinb-niwaa or the 
variety with wh^ they are carved. Ifo two pillars seem alike, and 
many are mmaiuMih^ to an s^jgQt fiiat may seem .almost fantastic. 
Hiis again seems m d leeent Wsent from a wooden 
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original. Long habit of using stone would have sobered their forms, 


Pillar In Temple, MoodWdri. (Froin a Photograph.) 


aud ihey are now of great thickness — ^it may even be said massive- 
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j^ess — and this is just such an excess of strength as a people accus- 
tomed to wooden architecture would employ when first called upon to 
replace in stone supports which in wood would have appeared neces- 
sary to carry a heavy stone roof CWoodcut No. 152, p. 273). 

Their plans, as far as can be made out from photographs, are those 
usual in Jaina temples — spacious, well-lighted porches, leading to a 
dark cell in which the image of one of the Tirthankars is placed, 
naked of course, as all the southern Jains seem to have belonged to 
rhe Digambara sect. 

Their age has not yet . been determined with certainty, as no 
inscriptions from them have yet been published or translated, but, 
in so far as information can be gathered from the various sources 
available, three or four hundred years seems to be about the limit of 
their age. Some may go back as far as 1300, but it looks as if the 
kingdom of the Zamorin was at the height of its prosperity about the 
time it was first visited by the Portuguese, and that the finest temples 
may belong to that age. 

Besides the greater temples, there are several varieties of smaller 
ones which seem peculiar to the style — ^such, for instance, as the five- 

pillared shrine at Gurusan- 
kerry (Woodcut No. 153). 
Four-pillared pavilions are 
not uncommon in front of 
Hindu temples in the south. 
There is a very famous one, 
for instance, on the opposite 
shore of India at Mahavelli- 
pore, but not one, that I know 
of, with five pillars, or with 
access to the upper chambers. 
There are three of these upper 
chambers in this instance — 
the two. lower now closed, 
but apparently originally 
Qpen ; but to what use they 
were devoted, or what pur- 
pose they were intended to 
subserve, is by no means 
clear. At the base of the 
temple are a number of 
stones bearing images of 
serpents ; seven or eight are 
now there, and m serpent themselves are. some with one, others 
five, m mwm hmds. It may be that this is a serpent temple, 



1S3. IkTftkm at <5ni«n8aftfeeny, 
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inhabited the upper storey. But it may also be, that the stones were 
brought there in modern times, so that till some one on the spot 
will take the trouble to ascertain the facts of the case, it is not safe 
to speculate regarding them. 

A third feature, even more characteristic of the style, is found 
in the tombs of the priests, a large number of which are found in 
the neighbourhood of Moodbidri. Three of these are illustrated in 
the annexed woodcut (No. 154). They vary much in size and magni- 



Tombs of Priests, MoodbidrL (Prom a Photograph.") 


licence, some being from three to five or seven storeys in height, 
\mt they are not, Tike the storeys of Dravidian temples, ornamented 
with ' Simulated cells and finishing with domical roofs. The division 
of each storey is a sloping roof, like those of the pagodas at Kat- 
mandhu, and in China or Thibet. In India they are quite anomalous. 
In the first place, no tombs of priests are known to exist anywhere 
else, and their forms, too, are quite unlike any other building now 
taown tP be landing in any other part of India, 

. T 2 
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Thougli not the grandest, certainly the most elegant and graceful 
objects to be found in Canara belonging to the Jaina style of archi- 
tecture are the stambhas, which are found attached to almost every 
temple. These are not, however, peculiar to the place or style. They 
are used sometimes by the Hindus, but then generally as deepdans, 
or lamp-bearing pillars, and in that case have some arrangement 
for exhibiting light from their summit. With the Jains this does 
not appear ever to have been the case. Their pillars are the lineal 
descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore either emblems 
or statues — generally the former — or figures of animals ; with the 
Jains or Vaishnavas they as ‘ generally bore statues. Be this as it 

may, they seem nowhere to 
have been so frequent or so 
elaborately adorned as among 
the Jains in the south, and 
especially in Canara. The ex- 
ample here given of one at 
Gurusankerry is a fair average 
specimen of its class (Woodcut 
No. 155). The sub-base is 
square and spreading ; the base 
itself square, changing into an 
octagon, and thence into a 
polygonal figure aiDproaching 
•a circle; and above a wide- 
spreading capital of most ela- 
borate design. To many this 
may at first sight appear top- 
heavy, but it is not so in 
reality. If you erect a pillar 
at all, it ought to have some- 
thing to carry. Those we erect 
are copied from pillars meant 
to support architraves, and are 
absurd solecisms when merely 
supporting statues ; we have, 
however, got accustomed to 
them, and our eye is offended 
if anything better proportioned to the work to be done is proposed ; 
but, looking at the breadth of the base and the strength of the 
sl^t, anything le® than here exhibited would be found dispropor- 
tionately small. 

On the lower or square part of these stambhas, as well as on 
tile pilbrs inside the ten|ies at Mcodbidri (Woodcut No. 152) . and 
efaewh^ in Canara, we find that furious int^iaeed 



Staaaatjia at (inrosanfeerry. 
(From a 
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which is so familiar Lo iis from Irish maimscripts or the ornaments 
on Irish crosses. 'As pointed out in a former volume (ii. p. 475), it 
is equally common in Armenia, and can be traced up the valley of 
the Danube into central Europe ; but how it , got to the west coast 
of India we do not know, nor have we, so far as I know, any indi- 
cation on which we can rely for its introduction. There was at all 
times for the last fifteen centuries a large body of Christians estab- 
lished on this coast who were in connection with Persia and Syria, 
and are so now. It would be strange, indeed, if it were from them 
the Jains obtained this device. But stranger things have happened 
than even this in the history of architecture, and few things can be 
more interesting when the means exist of tracing any connection that 
may be detected between them. 

If any one wished to select one feature of Indian architecture 
which would illustrate its rise and progress, as well as its perfection 
and weakness, there are probably no objects more suited for this 
purpose than these stambhas, or free-standing pillars. They are found 
of all ages, from the simple and monolithic hits which Asoka set up 
to bear inscriptions or emblems, some 250 years B.c. down to the seven- 
teenth or perhaps even eighteenth century of om.’ era. During these 
2000 years they were erected first by the Buddhists, then by the Jains, 
and occasionally by the other sects in all parts of India ; and not- 
withstanding their inherent frailty, some fifty — it may be a hundred 
— are known to be still standing. After the first and most simple, 
erected by Asoka^ it may be safely asserted that no two are alike 
though all bear strongly the impress of the age in which they were 
erected, and all are thoroughly original and Indian in design. 

It may be owing to the styloclastic propensities of the Moslems 
that these pillars are not found so frequently where they have held 
sway, as in the remoter parts of India ; but, whether from this 
cause or not, they seem to be more frequent in Oanara and among 
the southern Jains than in any other part of India. In the north we 
depend mainly on the rock-cut examples for their forms, but they 
ai^e so usual there that it seems hardly doubtful they were relatively 
as frequent in connection with structural examples, though these 
have generally disappeared. 

It has been suggested that there may be some connection between 
these stambhas and the obelisks of the Egyptians. The time that 
elapsed, however, between the erection of the monoliths in the valley 
of the Mle and those in India seems to render this doubtful, though 
they were certainly erected for similar purposes and occupied the 
same position relatively to the temples. When, however, we look at 
the vast dMerence between their designs, it is evident, even assuming 
a connection, that vast ages must have elapsed before the plain 
straight-lined forms of the obelisks could have been changed into the 
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complicated and airy forms of the Jaina stambhas. The two are the 
Alpha and Omega of architectural design— the older, simple and 
severe, heyond any other examples of purely ornamental ob]ects ; the 
latter, more varied and more highly ornamented than almost any 
others of their class that can be named. 

TVe are hardly yet in a position to push these speculations to 
thei r legitimate issue, and must wait for further information before 
any satisfactory conclusion can be derived from them ; but mean- 
while it may be pointed out how curiously characteristic of Indian 
art it is that this little remote province of Tulava, or Oanara, should 
have a style of its own, differing essentially from that found in any 
other part of the Indian continent, but stil having affinities with 
outlying and distant countries, with which one would hardly suspect 
any connection but for the indications derived from their architecture. 

I cannot offer even a plausible conjecture how or at what time 
a connection existed between Nepal and Thibet and Oanara ; but 
I cannot doubt that such was the case, and that some one with 
better opportunities will hereafter explain what now seems so mys- 
terious. It is less difficult to conjecture how early and frequent 
intercourse may have existed between the Persian Gulf and the 
western shores of India, and how the relations between these two 
countries may have been so intimate as to account for the amount of 
Assyrian, or, as we now call them Armenian, forms we now in 
the Jaina architecture of southern India, especially in that below the 
Ghite. It will require, however, that the Indian branch of the 
subject should be much more fully and more scientifically investi- 
gated than has hitherto been the case before it is worth wffile to do 
more than indicate ho-w rich a field lies open to reward the industry 
of any future explorer. 
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AiTHOUaH neither so beautiful in itself, nor so interesting either 
from an artistic or historical point of view as many others, the archi- 
tecture. of the valley of Kashmir has attracted more attention in 
modern times than that of any other styles in India, and a greater 
number of special treatises have been written regarding it than are 
devoted to all the other styles put together. This arises partly from 
the beauty of the valley in which the Kashmiri temples are situated. 
The beauty of its scenery has at all times attracted tourists to its 
verdant snow-encircled plains, and the perfection of its climate has 
induced them to linger there, atid devote their leisure to the investi- 
gation of its treasures, natural and artistic. In this respect their 
fate is widely different from that of temples situated on the hot 
and dusty plains of India, where every olficial is too busy to devote 
himself to such a task, and travellers too himried to linger for a 
leisurely and loving survey of their beauties. 

Apart, however, from this adventitious advantage, the temples 
of Kashmir do form a group well worthy of attention. When one 
or two spurious examples are got rid of, they form a complete and 
homogeneous group, extending through about six centuries (a.d. 600 
to A.I). 1200), singularly uniform in their development and very 
local, being unlike any other style known in India. They have 
besides this a certain classical element, which can hardly be mis- 
taken, and is sufficient in itself to attract the attention of Europeans 
who are interested in detecting their own familiar forms in this 
remote valley in the Himalayas. 
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The earliest of the modern investigators of the subject were 
Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck, who visited the valley in 1810-25.1 
They were both acute and intelligent observers, but, having no special 
knowledge of the subject, their observations on the architecture of the 
valley do not add much to our knowledge of its history. 

They were followed by G. T. Vigne in 1833, who being an artist 
drew the buildings with wonderful correctness, so as to bring out the 
peculiarities of the style, and also to approximate their history with 
very tolerable exactness.^ About the same time Baron Hiigel gave 
his impression on the subject to the public, but in a manner much 
less critical than his predecessors.^ 

In 1848, Captain (now General) A. Cunningham published in the 
September number of the ‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society’ 
an essay on what he called the Aryan order of architecture, but 
which was whoUy devoted to that of Kashmir. It was illustrated by 
fifteen folding plates, containing plans, elevations, and views, and in 
fact all that was required for settling the history of the style, and, 
but for one or two unfortunate mistakes, would have left little to be 
done by his successors in this field of inquiry. 

In 1866, the Rev.. W. 0. Oowie, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, 
published in the same journal an essay on the same subject, as a supple- 
ment to General Cunningham’s paper, describing several temples he 
had not visited, and adding considerably to om knowledge of those 
he had described. This paper was also extensively illustrated. 

In consequence of all this wealth of literature, very little remained 
to be done, when in 1868 Lieutenant Cole, R.E., obtained an appoint- 
ment as superintende'nt of the Archaeological Survey of India, and 
px)oeeded to Kashmir with a staff quite sufiicient to settle all 
the remaining outstanding questions.^ Unfortunately, however. 
Lieutenant Cole had no previous knowledge of Indian antiquities ‘ 
in general, and had not qualified himself by any special study for 
the inve^gation he was deputed to undertake. All, therefore, he 
could do was to adojrfi blindly General Cunningham’s dates, and in 
this there would have been no great harm, but, when he came across a 
temple which had escaped his predecessor’s attention, he arbitrarily 
interpolated it, with a date of his own, into the General’s series. As 
all these dates are given as if perfectly ascertained without any of 
the reasoning on whmh they are based, they would, if accepted, lead 


* ‘ Travels in the Himalayan Provinces don, 18i5, 

and in Ladakh and Kashmir,’ London, * ‘Illustrations of the Ancient Build- 
Mnrray, 1841. ings in Kashmir,’ &c-, prepared, under 

® ‘Travels in Kashmir, Ladak,’ drc., the authority of the Secretary of State 
two vols. Svo., London, Colburn, 1842. ^ for India in Council, by LteUl K. H. 

* ‘ Travels in Kashmir and the Pun- j Cole, B,®., quarto, Ato oM Lm- 
jab.’ Tr^asli^ by Major Jerv^ Lon- \ dm. 
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to the most erroneous conclusions. Putting these, however, aside. 
Lieutenant Cole’s plans and architectural details are a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, and with his photo- 
graphs and those now available by others, enable those who have not 
had an opportunity of visiting the valley to form an opinion of their 
own, and with all these lights there seems little difficulty in ascer- 
taining all the really important facts connected with this style. 

The first and most misleading mistake that has been made with 
reference to Kashmiri architecture, was the assumption by General 
Cunningham that the enclosm^e to Zein-ul-ab-ud-din’s tomb in 
Srinagar originally belonged to an ancient Kashmiri temple. 
Lieutenant Cole boldly prints on his plates, ^‘probable date a.d. 400 
to 500,” a mistake as nearly as may be of 1000 years, as it is hardly 
doubtful that it was erected for or by the prince whose name it bears, 
and who in a.d. 1416 succeeded his father Sikandar, who bore the ill- 
omened nickname of Butshikan, the idol-breaker. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 156), it consists of a series of small pointed arches in 
rectangular frames, such as are very frequently found in Mahomedan 
art, and the peculiarities of the gateways 
and other parts are just such as are found 
in all contemporary Moslem art in India. 

All the mosques and tombs for instance 
at Ahmedabad, a.d. 1396-1572, are made 
up of details borrowed from the architecture 
of the Jains, and the bases of their minarets 
and their internal pillars can only be dis- 
tinguished from those of the heathen by 
their position, and by the substitution of foliage for human figures 
in the niches or places where the Hindus would have introduced 
images of their gods. 

In this instance there is no incongruity, no borrowed features ; 
every stone was carved for the place where it is found. There are 
niches it is true on each side of the gateway, like those found at 
Marttand and other Pagan temples ; but like those at Ahmedabad 
they are without images, and the arch in bi’ick which surmounts this 
gateway is a radiating arch, which appears certainly to be integral, 
but, if so, could not possibly be erected by a Hindu.^ When General 
Cunningham visited the valley in 1848, he was not so familiar as 
he has since become with the ruins of Gour, Juanpore, Ahmedabad, 
and other Moslem cities where the architectural forms adopted by the 


^ I cannot make out the span of this according to the scale on the plan, only 
arch. According to the rods laid across half that amount, 
the photograph, it appears to be 15 foet ; 



156. 'romb of Zein-ul-ab-Tid-dJn. 
Elevatit>n of Arcbfs. 

(From a drawing by Lieut. 
Cole.) 
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157, Takt-i-Suleiman. 
Kkvation of Arches. 
(From a drav^ing by 
Lieut. Cole.) 


Moslems are with difficulty distinguished from those of the Hindus. 
With the knowledge we now possess it is not likely that any one can 
mistake the fact, that this enclosure was erected by the prince whose 
name it bears to surround his tomb, in the Mahomedan cemetery of 
the city in which it is found. 

Assuming this for the present, it gives us a hint as to the age ot 
the other anomalous building in Kashmir — the temple that crowns the 
hill, called the Takt-i-Suleiman, near the capital. Inside the octagonal 
enclosure that surrounds the platfoi’m on which 
the temple stands is a range ol arches (Woodcut 
No. 157), similar to those of the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din (Woodcut No. 156), not so distinctly 
pointed, nor so Saracenic in detail, but still very 
nearly resembling them, only a little more debased 
in style. At the bottom of the steps is a round- 
headed doorway, not it is true surmounted by a 
tnie arch, but by a curved lintel of one stone, such as are universal 
in the Hindu imitations of Mahomedan architectm’e in the 17th and 
18th centuries. The same is the case in the small temples alongside, 
which are evidently of the same age.^ The temple too, itself, is far 
from having an ancient look. The one most like it, that I am 
acquainted with, is that erected by Cheyt Sing at Rannuggur, near 
Benares, at the end of the last century. I know of no straight- 
lined pyramid of a much older date than that, and no temple with 
a polygonal plan, combined with a circular cell, as is the case here, 
that is of ancient date. The four pillars in the cell, with the Persian 
inscrij^ions upon them, are avow^ly of the 17th century. It is 
suggested, however, that they belong to a repair ; my conviction, 
however, is, from a review of the whole evidence, that the temple, 
as it now stands, was commenced by some nameless Hindus, in 
honour of Siva, during the tolerant reign of Jehangir, and that the 
building w^as stopped at the date engraved on the staircase, A.H. 1069 
(a.d. 1659), the first year of the reign of the bigot Aurungzebe. It 
WES thm unfinished, and has consequently remained a ruin ever 
since, which may give it an ancient look, but not such as to justify 
any one putting it 1879 years before what seems to be its true date, 
is done by Generrf Ouuningham and his follower Lieutenant 
Cole. 

If we may thus get rid of these two anomalous and exceptional 
examples, the history of all the remaining temples in the valley is 
more than usu^ly homcgeneous and easily intdligible. The date 
of the pdncipal example — the temple at Marttand — ^is hardly doubtful 
(a.I), i 50) ; and of the others, some may be slightly older^ but none 


* Lieot. Coie^s plates, 1-^ k> 
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can be carried further back than the reign of Eanaditya, a.I). 578 to 
594. Nor can any one be brought down below, say 1200, which is 
probably the date of that of Payech. Between these dates, with a 
very little local knowledge, the whole might easily be arranged. 
Such a classification is, however, by no means necessary at present. 
The style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes of a general history. 

Temples. 

Before proceeding to speak of the temples themselves, it may add 
to the clearness of what follows if we first explain Avhat the pecu- 
liarities of the styles are. This we are able to 
do from a small model in stone of a Kashmiri [ 

temple (Woodcut No. 158), which was drawn by 
General Cunningham ; such miniature temples 
being common throughout India, and in all in- 
stances exact copies of their larger prototypes. 

The temple in this instance is surmounted 
by four roofs (in the built examples, so far as 
they are known, there are only two or three), 
which are obviously copied from the usual 
wooden roofs common to most buildings in 
Kashmir, where the upper pyramid covers the f 
central part of the building, and the lower a - 
verandah, separated from the centre either by 
walls or merely by a range of pillars.^ In the 
wooden examples the interval between the two 
roofs seems to have been left open for light and 
air; in the stone buildings it is closed with 
ornaments. Besides this, however, all these roofs 
are relieved by dormer windows, of a pattern GRramo tsveu 

very similar to those found in medhceval build- 
ings in Europe ; and the same steep, sloping lines 

are used also to cover doorways and porches, these < 

being virtually a section of the main roof itself, and 
evidently a copy of the same wooden construction. 

The pillars which support the porticoes and the one on which 
the model stands are by far the most striking peculiarity of this 
style, their shafts being almost identical with those of the Grecian 
Doric, and unlike anything of the class found in other parts of India. 

* See drawing of mosque by Vigne, containing General A. Cunningbum’s 
vol. i. p. 269 ^ and also * Journal of the paper on the subject, from which this 
A^tic Soci^ of Befngal,* 1848, p. 253, woodcut is taken. 
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Oenerally they are from three to four diameters in height, dimi- 
nishing slightly towards the capital, and adorned with sixteen flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. Both the bases 
and capitals are, it is true, far more complicated than would have 
been tolerated in Greece, but at Paestum and in Home we find with 
the Doric order a complexity of mouldings by no means unlike that 
found here. These peculiarities are still more evident in the annexed 
representation of a pillar found in Srinagar (Woodcut No. 159), 
which is a far more highly ornamented example than the last, but 
eifually classical in its details, and, if anything, more unlike any 
known examples of true Hindu architecture. Nowhere in Kashmir 
do we ikid any trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of the 
changes from square to octagon, or to the polygon of sixteen sides, 
and so on. Now that we are becoming familiar with the extent of 

classical influence that prevailed in 
Gandhara (ante^ p. 176) down to the 
7th or 8th century, we have no diffi- 
culty in understanding whence these 
quasi-Grecian forms were derived, nor 
why they should be found so pre- 
valent in this valley. It adds, how- 
ever, very considerably to our interest 
in the subject to find that the civiliza- 
tion of the West left so strong an 
impress on the arts of this part of 
India that its influence can be de- 
tected in all the Kashmiri buildings 
down to the time when the local style 
perished under Mahomedan influence 
in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Although, therefore, there can be no 
mistake about the principal forms of 
the architecture of Kashmir being derived from the classical styles 
of the West, and as little doubt as to the countries through which 
it was introduced into the valley, it must not be overlooked that the 
classical influence is fainter and more remote from its som’ce in Kash- 
mir than in Gandhara. Nothing resembling the Corinthian capitals 
of the JamalgM monastery are found in the valley. The classical 
features in Kashmir are in degree more like those of the Manikyala 
tope and the very latest examples in the Peshawnr valley. The one 
style, in fact, seems to commence where the other ends, and to carry 
on the tradition for centuries after it had been lost in the country 
from which it was introduced. 

The fac^ howev^, of a qua^-Doric order bmng currently used 
m valley from the 8^h to im. , ® me of hU mmj 



Pillar «£ Srlaa^r. (From a drawing 
by W. OarpOTter, Esq.) 
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arguments that tend to confirm the theory that the Corinthian order 
of the Gandhara monasteries is not so ancient as might at first sight 
appear. At all events, if a Doric order was the style of the Kashmiii 
valley at so late a date, there is no a piori improbability in a 
Corinthian order being used at Peshawiir in the 5th or 6th century. 
On the contrary, as both were evidently derived from the same 
source, it seems most unlikely that there should be any break in the 
continuity of the tradition. Strange though it may at first sight 
appear, it seems as if the impulse first given by Bactria three centuries 
before the Christian Era continued without a break to influence the 
architecture of that corner of India for twelve centuries after that 
epoch. 

No example of the Doric order has yet been found in Gandhara, 
but, as both Ionic and Corinthian capitals have been found there, it 
seems more than probable that the Doric existed there also ; but as 
our knowledge, up to this date, is limited practically to two monas- 
teries out, probably, of a hundred, we ought not to be surprised at 
any deficiencies in our series that may from time to time become 
apparent. 

There is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is by 
no means easy to account for. This is the trefoiled arch, which is 
everywhere prevalent, but which in our present * state of knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by any constructive necessity, nor traced 
to any foreign style from which it could have been copied. My own 
impression is, that it is derived from the facades of the chaitya halls 
of the Buddhists. Eef erring, for instance, to Woodcut No. 46 or to 
No. 58,^ it will be perceived that the outline of the section of the 
cave at Ajunta, which it represents, is just such a ti'efoil as is every- 
where prevalent in Kashmir ; and, as both there and everywhere else 
in India, architectural decoration is made up of small models of large 
buildings applied as decorative features wherever required, it is by 
no means improbable that the trefoiled fa 9 ade may have been adopted 
in Kashmir as currently as the simple horse-shoe form was through- 
out the Buddhist buildings of India Proper. All these features, 
however, mark a local style differing from anything else in India, 
pointing certainly to another race and another religion, which we are 
not as yet able to trace to its source. 

Maettakd. 

By far the finest and most typical example of the Kashmiri 
style is the temple of Marttand, situated about five miles east of 

* On the Toran attached to the rail at shown in section, which represent this 
Bharhnt are elevations of ehaitya halls, trefoil form with great exactness. 
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Islamabad^ the ancient capital of the valley. It is the architectural 
lion of Kashmir, and all tourists think it necessary to go into 
raptures about its beauty and magnificence, comparing it to Palmyra 
or Thebes, or other wonderful groups of ruins of the old world. 
Great part, however, of the admii-ation .it excites is due to its 
situation. It stands well on an elevated plateau, from which a most 
extensive view is obtained, over a great part of the valley. No tree 
or house interferes with its solitary grandeur, and its ruins — shaken 
down apparently by an earthquake — ^lie scattered as they fell, and 
are unobscured by vegetation, nor are they vulgarised by any modern 
accretions. Add to this the mystery that hangs over their origin, 
and a Western impress on its details unusual in the East, but wdiich 
calls back the memory of familiar forms and suggests memories 
that throw a veil of poetry over its history more than sufficient to 
excite admiration in the most prosaic spectators. When, however, 

vre come to reduce its dimensions 
to scale (Woodcut No. 160), and 
to examine its pretensions to rank 
among the great examples of archi- 
tectural art, the rhapsodies of which 
it has been the theme seem. a little 
out of place. 

The temple itself (Woodcut No. 
161) is a very small building, be- 
ing only 60 ft. in length by 38 ft. 
in width. The width of the fa 9 ade, 
however, is eked out by two wings 
or adjuncts, which make it 60 ft. 
As General Cunningham estimates 
that its* height, when complete, 
was 60 ft. also, it realises the pro- 
blem the Jews so earnestly set 
themselves to solve— how to build 
a temple with the three dimensions 
but yet should not be a cube, 
bmall, however, as the Jewish temple was, it was more than twice as 
large as this one. At Jerusalem ’ the temple was 100 cubits, or 150 
ft. m length, breadth, and height.^ At Marttand these dimensions 
were onij 60 ft. But it is one of the points of interest in the Kash- 
mm temple that it reproduces in plan, at least, the Jewish -temnle 
more nearly than any other known building. 



160. Temple of Mantand. (From a drawing 
by General A, CunniDgbaTO.') 

Scale 100 if et to 1 inch 


^ J^phus, ‘Bell. Jiid./ y.y, 4,Mid- 
doth, iy. 6. 1 have waritten a werk I hope 
m% day to publish, ‘On the temples j 


of tlie Jews/ in which all these dimensions 
will he drawn to scale. 
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The roof of the temple has so entirely disappeared that Baron 
Hiigel doubted if it ever possessed one.^ General Cuimingham, on 
the other hand, has no doubts on the subject, and restores it in stone 
on his plate No. 14. The absence, however, of any fragments on the 
floor of the temple that could have belonged to the roof, militates 
seriously against this view ; and, looking at the tenuity of the walls 
and the large voids they include, I doubt extremely if they ever 
could have supported a stone roof of the usual design. When, too, 



the plan is carefully examined, it will be seen that none of the masses 
are square ; and it is very difficult to see how the roof of the porch 
could, if in stone, be fitted to that over the cella. Taking all these 
things into consideration, my impression is, that its roof — it certainly 
had one — was in wood ; and knowing how extensively the Buddhists 
used wooden roofs for their ohaitya halls, I see no improbability of 
this being the case here at the time this temple was erected. 

The courtyard that surrounds and encloses this temple is, in its 
state of ruin, a more remarkable object than the temple itself. Its 


* ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ Sept. 1848, p. 267. 
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internal dimensions are 220 ft. by 142 ft.,^ which are respectable, 
though not excessive ; they are not much more than those of the 
temple of Neminatha at G-irnar (Woodcut No. 126), which are 165 ft. 
and 105 ft., though that is by no means a large Jaina temple. On 
each face is a central cell, larger and higher than the colonnade in 
which it is placed (Woodcut No. 162), but even then only 30 ft. 



162 . Central Cell of Court at Marttand. (From a drawing by General A. Cunningham.) No scale. 


in height to the summit of the roof, supposing it to be completed, 
and the piUars on each side of it are only 9 ft. high, which are 
not dimensions to go wild about, though their strongly-impressed 
Grecian aspect is certainly curious and interesting. 

One of the most remarkable features of the courtyard, though it 
•is cpinmon to all true Kashmiri temples, is thus described by General 
Cunningham ; I have a suspicion also that the whole of the in- 
^terior of the quadrangle was originally fiUed with water to a level 


p ^ ‘lounial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ Sept. 1848, 
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within one foot of the bases of the coluniiis, and that access to the 
temple was gained by a raised pathway of slabs, supported on solid 
blocks at short intervals, which connected the gate^ray flight of steps 
with that leading to the temple. The same kind of pathway must 
have stretched right across the quadrangle from one side doorway to 
the other. Similar pathways still exist in the Shalimar gardens, as 
passages across the different reservoirs and canals. On the outside 
of the quadrangle, and close by the northern side of the gateway, 
there is a drain by which the surplus water found its exit, thus 
keeping the surface always at the same level. The temples at Pan- 
drethan Ledari, and in the Barahmula Pass, are still standing in the 
midst of water. A constant supply of fresh water was kept up by a 
canal or watercourse from the Eiver Lambadari, which was conducted 
alongside of the mountain for the service of the neighbouring village 
of Sinharotsika,” &c. ^‘The only object,” the General goes on to 
remark, ‘‘ of erecting temples in the midst of water must have been 
to place them more immediately under the protection of the JTagas, 
or human-bodied and snake-tailed gods, who were zealously worshipped 
for ages throughout Kashmir.” ^ 

There are no inscriptions on this temple which would enable us 
to fix its date with certainty, but all authorities are agreed that the 
enclosure at least was erected by Lalitaditya,^ who reigned A.n. 725 
to 761 ; and my conviction is that he also erected the temple itself. 
General Cunningham, however, on the strength of a passage in the 
^ Eaja Tarangini,’ ascribes the building of the temple to Eanaditya,^ 
who reigned A.i). 578 to 594. He may have local infonnation which 
enables him to identify the village Sinharotsika with this place 
which he has not given to the public ; but even then it is only said 
he erected a temple to the sun at that place, ^ but nothing to show 
that it was this temple. Whether also it was dedicated to the sun ^ is 
not clear. I never saw a sun temple, or a drawing of one, and can, 


^ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ Sept. 1848, p. 273. 

2 Cunningham, loc. cit., p. 263; 
Vigne, * Travels in Kashmir,’ vol. i. p. 
384. 

3 It is not a little singular, however, 
that the only temple I know of in* India 
that resembles this one, either in plan 
or arrangement, is the smaller temple of 
Oonjeveram in the Ohola country, near 
Madras ; and it is curious that both the 
‘ Raja Tarangini,’ the Kashmiri history, 
and that of the Ohola country, mention 
that Ranaditya of Kashmir married a 
daughter of the Ohola king, and assisted 


in forming an aqueduct from the Cauvery 
— showing at least an intimacy which 
may have arisen from that affinity of 
race and religion, which, overleaping 
the intruded Aryans, united the two ex- 
tremities of India in one common bond. 
True, the style of the two temples is 
different ; but when I saw the one I did 
not know of the existence of the other, 
and d'd not, as I now should, examine 
the details with that care which alone 
would enable any one to pronounce de- 
finitely regarding their affinities. 

* Troyer^s * Translation,’ lib. iit, v; 462, 
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therefore, give no opinion on that head. Be this, therefore, as it 
may, it seems to me extremely improbable that the temple shonld 
have stood naked for 150 years, and then that a far greater king than 
its founder should have added the indispensable adjunct of a court. 
If, like all Kashmiri temples, it was intended to stand in the water, 
something of the sort must have existed from the beginning, and very 
little have been left for the great Lalitaditya to add. In addition to 
this, many of the details of the temple itself are so nearly identical 
with those of the temple at Avantipore, erected A.n. 852 or 858, that 
it is very much more hkely that only 100 instead of 250 years inter- 
vened between the dates of the Marttand and Avantipore temples. 

The question as to what deity this temple was dedicated to is 

more difficult to deteiunine 
than its date. According to 
the ^ Eaja Tarangini,’^ espe- 
cially as summarised by 
Wilson,^ Lalitaditya was at 
the same time Buddhist, 
Jaina, or Vaishnava — three 
religions that were undistin- 
guishable in that time of 
tolerance, but which, after 
200 years of persecution and 
wars, came out distinct and 
antagonistic in the lOth 
century. If only the plan 
were submitted to me, I 
would unhesitatingly declare 
it Jaina ; when its water 
arrangements were explained, 
it would as clearly appear 
Naga® (Woodcut No. 168), 
but not at all necessarily 
antagonistic to either Budd- 
hism or Yishnuism at that 
age. As I have just said, 
1 know nothing of sun 
temples, and caimot, therefore, say whether this resembles them or 
not. 

Unfortunately, the stone of which the temple is built is of so 
friable a nature that the sculptures are now barely recognisable, but, 
so far as can be made out from such photographs as exist, all the 


* Troyer^s * Translation,^ lib. iv., v. 120-871. ^ ‘ Asiatic Besearches^^ vol. xv. p. 49. 
* ‘ Tree and Serp^t Wor^ip/ 47. 
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principal figures in the niches have snake-hoods — are Ngaas, in fact, 
with three or five-headed snakes at the backs of thek heads. Any 
one .on the spot, with his attention turned to this, could easily deter- 
mine in a few minutes how far this was the case or not ; but no one 
has yet visited it with the prex3ara- 
tion necessary, to settle this and 
many other uncertain points regard- 
ing the architecture and mythology 
of the place. A monograph, however, 
of this temple would be a work well 
worthy of any pains that might be 
bestowed upon it by any Indian 
archasologist ; foi', besides its historical 
and mythological importance, many 
of its details are of great beauty, 
and they have never been drawn 
with the care they so well merit. 

(Woodcut No. 1G4.) As the typical 
example of a quasi-classical style, a 
perfect knowledge of its peculiarities would be a landmark in the 
history of the style both before and after its date. 



164. Soffit of Arch at Mart tan d. (Prom a 
Sketch by the late Mr. Wilson, B.C.S.) 


Avantipore. 

Next ill importance to Marttand, among Kashmiri temples, are 
those of Avantipore, all erected certainly within the limits of the 
reign of Avantiverma, the first king of the Utpala dynasty, and 
who reigned from A.n. 875 to a.d. 904. The stone with which they 
are erected is so friable, and the temples themselves are so ruined, 
that there might be a difficulty in ascertaining to what religion 
they were dedicated if the ‘ Eaja Taraiigini ’ were not so distinct 
in describing this monarch as a devoted follower of Siva,^ and naming 
these temples as dedicated to various forms of that god. 

The two principal ruins stand in courtyards of nearly the same 
size, about 200 ft. by 160 ft. or 170 ft. internally. One, called 
Avantiswami, has pillars all round, like Marttand, and almost 
identical in design and dimensions. The other is astylar, but the 
temple itself was much more important than in the first example.^ 


^ * Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xy. p. 61. Oowie also adds considerably to our in- 
Troyer’s ‘ Translation,’ lib. v., c. 128. formation on the subject. Tlie dimen- 
® Plans of these temples with details sions quoted in the text are from Lieut, 
are given by Cunningham, plates 17 and Cole, and are in excess of those giyen by 
IS, and by Lieut. Cole with photosn^aphs. General Cunningham, 
plates 20 to 27, and 2 to 5 for details. Mr. 

u 2 
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The characteristic that seems most clearly to distinguish the 
style of the temples at Marttand from that of those at Avaiitipore 
is the greater richness of detail which the latter 
exhibit ; just such a tendency, in fact, towards 
the more elaborate carvings of the Hindu style 
as one might expect from their difference in date. 
Several of these have been given by the three 
authors to whose works I have so often had occasion 
to allude, and to which the reader is referred ; but 
the annexed fragment (Woodcut No. 165) of one 
of its columns is as elegant in itself, and almost 
as interesting historically, as the Doric of the ex- 
amples quoted above, inasmuch as if it is compared 
po?L^(Fromaprrwr with the pillars of the tomb of Mycene (Woodcut 

seems difficult to escape the con- 
viction that the two forms were derived from some 
common source. At all events, there is nothing between the Pelo- 
ponnesus and Kashmir, so far as we now know, that so nearly 
resembles it. 



Bhaniyar. 

At a place near the remote village of Bhaniyar, on the road 
between Uri and Naoshera, there stands one of the best-preserved 
temples in the valley. Like all the older temples, it was supplied 
with the means of keeping its courtyard full of water, and during 
the long ages of neglect these brought down silt and mud sufficient 
to half bury the place. It was recently, however, excavated by 
order of the Raja of Kashmir, and hence its nearly perfect state.^ Its 
dimensions are less than those of the temples last described, being only 
145 ft. by 120 ft., but, except from natural decay of the stone, it is 
nearly perfect, and giv^ a very fair idea of the style of these buildings. 
The trefoiled arch, with its tall pediment, the detached column and 
its architrave, are as distinctly shown here as in any other existing 
example of a Kashmiri colonnade, and present all those quasi- 
classical features which we now know were inherited from the 
neighbouring province of Gandhara. The central temple is small, 
only 26 ft. square, and its roof is now covered with wooden shingles ; 
but whether that was the original covering is not certain. Looking, 
however, at the central side-cell of the colonnade (Woodcut No. 166), 
it seems to me extremely doubtful whether General Cunningham 
justifi^ in restoring the roof of the temple, or of the central cell at 


^ lAeiit Col% ‘ of Ancient Buildings in Ka^mir,’ p. 26, plates 67 
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Marttand in stone. My impression rather is, as hinted above, that 
the temiDle-roof was in wood ; that of the side-cell in stone, but flat. 



166. View in Court of Temple at Bhaniyar. (From a Photograph.) 


At a place called Waniyat are two’ groups of temples, which were 
carefully examined and described by the Eev. Mr. Cowie,’- and plans 
and photographs are found in Lieutenant Cole’s book.^ They differ 
somewhat from those we have been describing, inasmuch as they do 
not seem to have been enclosed in colonnaded courts, and consist each 
of one large and several smaller temples, unsymmetrically arranged. 
The larger ones are 30 ft. and 32 ft. square in plan over all ; the 
smaller 10 ft. or 12 ft. 

There are no inscriptions, nor any historical indications that would 
enable us to fix the date of the Waniyat temples with certainty, 
and the stone has decayed to such an extent that the details cannot 
be defined with the precision necessary for comparison with other 
examples ; but whether this decay arises from time or from the nature 
of the stone there are no means of knowing. Lieutenant Cole, 
basing his inferences on certain similarities he detects between them 
and the temple of the Takt-i-Suleiman, which he believes was erected 
B.c. 220, ascribes their erection to the first century after Christ. 
Eeasoning from the same basis, if the temple on the Takt belongs 
to the 17 th century, I would infer that they were among the most 
modern temples, in this style in the vaUey. Besides this, they are 
purely Hindu temples, without any of those Haga or Jaina peculi- 
arities that distinguish the older ones, and almost certainly, therefore, 
may be placed after the year A.I). 1000. How much more modern 
they may be must be left for future inquiry. 


^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of * ‘ Ulustrations of Ancient Buildings in 
Bengal,’ 1866, p. lOL ^ ^< 1 - Kashmir,’ p. 11, plates 6 to 11. 
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Among the remaining examples, perhaps the one that most clearly 
exhibits the characteristics of the style is that at Pandrethan (Wood- 



cut JSTo. 167). It still 
stands, as it has. always 
stood, in the centre of 
its tank ; but the over- 
flow drains, which ori- 
ginally served to keep 
the w^ater at the same 
level, having become 
choked by neglect, it 
can now only be ap- 
proached by swimming 
or in a boat. Originally, 
it seems to have had a 
third storey or division 
to its roof, but that has 
fallen ; the lower part 
of the building, how’- 
ever, exhibits all the 
characteristic features 
of the style in as much 


Temple at Pandrethan. perfection aS almOSt ally 

(From , Dra,tag by General Cunningh«n.) example. 

One last example must conclude our illustrations of Kashmiri 


architecture. The temple at Payech, though one of the smallest, is 
among the most elegant, and also one of the most modern examples 
of the style (Woodcut No. 168). Its dimensions are only 8 ft. square 
for the superstructure, and 21 ft. high, including the basement ; but 
with even^ these dimensions it acquires a certain dignity from being 
erected with only six stones— four for the walls and two for the 
roof.* It stands by itself on a knoll, without any court, or any of 
the surroundings (rf the older temples, and, being dedicated wholly 
to the gods of the Hindu Pantheon, it certainly belongs to an age 
when their wordiip had superseded the older faiths of the valley. It 
would be interesting if its date could be ascertained, as it carries with 
it that of the caves of Bhaumajo and of several other temples. So 
far as can at present be made out, it seems to belong to the 13th 
century of our era, but is probably of a more modem rather than 
of a more ancient date. 


In order to write a complete monography of the Kashmiri style, 
we ought to be able to trace it v^y much further back than any- 
aing m the previo® p^ enables us to do, and by some means 


‘ of A^a^ Soelofy of 
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168 , Temple at Payech. (From a Photograph.) 

to connect it with the other styles of India. In order to do this, 
however, we must discover some Buddhist remains in Kashmir. We 
know from history that Asoka, b.c. 250, sent missionaries to convert 
the inhabitants of the valley to the Buddhist faith, and i^at in the 1st 
century Kanishka, a Buddhist king, reigned here absolutely ; ^ and we 
know that in the 7th century Hiouen Thsang found Buddhism, if not 
the only religion, at least one of the dominant faiths of the people. The 
details he mentions, and the fact of his lingering here for two whole 
years Ca.I). 633 to a.d. 634) to study its forms and scriptures, proves how 
important this religion then was.^ But not one vestige of a chaitya 
or of a vihara has yet come to light; and though there are mounds 
which may contain stupas, it is most improbable that they will con- 
tain any architectural forms that may be of any use for our purposes. 

When we know more of the forms and ages of the Gandhara monas- 
teries (ante^ pag^s 169, ^ 2 ? missing 

links required to connect the Kashmiri style to that of the outer 
world ; but till the temples in Salt Range, and other little-frequented 
parts of the Punjab are examined, we shall not know all that we 


* ‘ Yio et Voyages,^ val, i. p. 96. 


\ ‘Baja voL i. verse 170. 
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desii-e. ]Meanw]iile the annexed woodcut (No. 169), representing a 
temple at Mulot, shows how nearly the Punjabi style resembled that 
of Kashmir. There are the same trefoil-headed openings ; the fluted 



Temple at Mulct, in the Salt Range. (From a Photograpli.') 


pillars, with quasi-classical bases and capitals ; and a general simi- 
larity of style not to be mistaken. There is another temple very 
similar, but smaller, at Kathwai ; both are near Find Dadan Khan, 
and from what I can learn there are others which may form a con- 
necting Imk between the Gandhara monasteries and the Kashmiri 
temples. It may be that Mahomedan bigotry has defaced them all ; 
but, looking at the i mme nse strides that have been made during the 
last few years in this direction, I feel confident that so soon as they 
are looked for all that is still wanting will certainly be found. 

So many and so various aa:*e the points of interest connected with 
the style of the ancient buildings in Kashmir, that they deserve much 
fuller illustration than is compatible with the scope of the present 
work. Though not magnifii^nt, they are very pleasing and appro* 
iu*iate examples of art, and they have this advantage over most 
of the Indian styl^ that Kashmir possesses^ in fee ‘ Baja Tarangini,* 
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what may be said to be the only Indian history in existence. Any 
one familiar with that work, and with the actual buildings, could 
without much difficulty fix thek dates, and from the buildings illus- 
trate the history. This has not yet been accomplished, but there is no 
doubt that it can be done. 

Another point of interest connected with this style is the strange 
but undoubted affinity which exists between it and the architectural 
forms of ancient Greece. This, when fully investigated, may reveal 
to us relations between the two countries or their outlying depend- 
encies which are not now suspected. 

But the greatest point of interest is that arising out of the con- 
nexion which at one time seems to have existed between Kashmk 
and Cambodia, .which will form the subject of a subsequent chapter. 
Between the two we shall probably be able to gather up the threads 
of the long-lost form of Serpent superstition, and learn to know 
what were the arrangements of the temples, and what the worship 
addressed to that mysterious deity. 

I have already, in my work on Tree and Serpent worship, and in 
the Introduction, entered so fully into this subject, and said all that 
I have at present to say about it, that I need not do more here than 
recapitulate the results, but they can hardly be too often repeated in 
order to render the context intelligible. So far as I can ascertain, the 
people who adopted Buddhism in India were neither the Aryans nor 
the Dravidians, but a native aboriginal race in the north, whom the 
Aryans called Dasyus. Before their conversion they worshipped 
trees and serpents, and after their adoption of the higher and purer 
form of worship they continually relapsed to their old faith and old 
feelings whenever the influence of Buddhism became weak, or its 
discipline relaxed. This was especially the case in Kashmir, with 
Taxila, and Gandhara ; it was the head-quarters of Naga worship in 
northern India ; and though the inhabitants embraced Buddhism 
with avidity, there are everywhere signs of their backslidings. In 
Kashmir the oldest temples, if not exclusively Naga, certainly show 
an unmistakable tendency in that direction, and continued to .do so 
till the Hindu revival in the 11th century. After that they were 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and the people of the valley seem to 
have been completely converted to the Hindu religion, when they 
fell under the influence of the followers of Mahomet, and adopted the 
faith of the Arabian Prophet in or about the 14th century. 

It is between the fall of Buddhism and the rise of Mahomedanism 
that all the temples in the true Kashmiri style must be ranged. 
Before that we have nothing — after that, only the tomb of Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din and the temple on the Takt-i-Suleiman can be classed as 
samples of the style, though the latter can hardly even claim a 
title to that affiliation. 
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Axt one looking at the map, and the map only, would probably be 
inclined to fancy that, from their similarity of situation and sur- 
roundings, the arts and archsBology of l^epal must resemble those of 
Kashmir. It would not, however, be easy to make a greater mistake, 
for there are no two provinces of India which are more diametrically 
opposed to one another in these respects than these two Himalayan 
states. Partly this is due to local peculiarities. The valley of Nepal 
proper — ^in which the three capitals, Patau, Bhatgaon, and Khat- 
mandu, are situated — ^is only twelve miles north and south, by nine 
in width east and west. It is true, the bulk of the population of the 
G-orkha state live in the valleys that surround this central point ; but 
they are sparse and isolated communities, having very little com- 
munication with each other. Kashmir, on the other hand, is one of 
the most beautiful and fertile vaUeys in the world, measuring more 
than one hundred miles in one direction and more than seventy in 
another, without any ridges or interruptions of any sort, and capable 
of maintaining a large population on one vast, unbroken, fertile 
plain. 

Another point of difference is, that Kashmir never was a thorough- 
fare. The population who now possess it entered it from the south, 
and have retained possession of it — ^in all historical times, at least — 
in sufficient numbers to keep back any immigration from the north. 
In Nepal, on the contrary, the bulk of the population are Thibetans, 
a people from the north, left there apparently in their passage south- 
ward ; and, so far as we can gather from such histories as exist, the 
southern races who are found there only entered the valley in the 
beginning of the 14th century, and never in such numbers as 
materially to modify the essentially Turanian character of the 
people. 

Nepal also differs from Kashmir from the fact that the Maho- 
medans never had possession of their valley, and never, consequently, 
iniuenced thedr arts or their religions. The architectural history of 
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the two valleys differs, consequently, in the following particulars : — 
In Kashmir we have a Buddhist period, superseded in the 8th century 
by an original quasi-classical style, that lasted till it, in its tiu’n, 
was supplanted by that of the Moslem in the 15th century. In 
Nepal we have no succession of styles — no history in fact — for we do 
not know when any of the three religions was introduced ; but what 
we find is the Vaishnava, Saiva, and Buddhist religions existing side 
by side at the present day, and flourishing vith a rank luxiniance 
unknown on the plains of Bengal, where probably their exuberance 
was checked by the example of the Moslems, who, as just remarked, 
had no influence in the valley. 

Owing to all the principal monuments in Nepal being modern — 
all, certainly, subsequent to the 14th century — and to the peoiDle 
being too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found on the 
plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, as architectural objects, 
with those found in other parts of India. But, on the other hand, 
the very fact of their being modern gives them an interest of their 
own, and though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic one, 
when it is said that in Nepal there are more temples than houses, and 
more idols than men ; it is true to such an extent that there is an 
unlimited field for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings 
are marvellously picturesque. Judging from photographs and such 
materials as are available, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
there are some streets and palaces in Khatmandu and Bhatgaon 
which are more picturesque, and more striking as architectural 
compositions, than are to be found in any other cities in India. 
The style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have the 
defect of being principally in wood ; but their height, their variety 
of outline, their wealth of carving and richness of colour, are 
such as are not to be found in Benares or any other city of the 
plains. 

The real point of interest in the architecture of Nepal to the true 
student of the art lies in its ethnographic meaning. When fully 
mastered, it presents us with a complete microcosm of India as it 
was in the 7th century, when Hiouen Thsang visited it — ^when the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished side by side ; and 
when the distinctive features of the various races were far more 
marked than they have since become under the powerful solvent of 
the Mahomedan domination. 

From ah these causes I believe that if the materials existed, and 
it were possible to write an exhaustive history of the architecture 
of the valley of Nepal, it would throw more light on most of the 
problems that are now perplexing us than that of any other province 
in India, It only, however, can be done by some one on the spot, 
and perfectly familiar not only with the Nepalese buildings but with 
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all the phases of the question but eren then its value would be more 
ethnographic than aesthetic. If this were an ethnographic history 
of arcMtecturej to which the aesthetic question were subordinate, it 
would be indispensable that it should be attempted, however incom- 
plete the materials might be ; but the contrary being ' the case, it 
must suffice here to point out the forms of the architecture, merely 
indicating the modes in which the various styles are divided among 
the different races. 


Like that of so many other countries of India, the mythic history 
of Nepal commences with that of the heroes of the ‘ Mahabarata,’ but 
with some more reasons in this case than in most others, for it seems 
probable that it was through the Himalayas that the Pandus entered 
India, and certain, at all events, that the poem represents the sur- 
vivors of the great war returning to their homes, accompanied by 
their dogs, across these mountains, through the dominion of the 
Gorkhas, if not actually through the valley of Nepal. The long 
lists of names, however, that connect these events with modern 
events, if not purely fabulous, are at least barren of all interest, and 
no event is recorded between 1300 years b.o. and a.d. 1300 that need 
arrest attention. What we do gather is, that at some remote period, 
probably the first century of our era. Buddhism did penetrate into 
the valley, and, finding it inhabited by a people of Thibetan origin, 
it was, of course, easily adopted, and has since remained the religion 
of that section of the population.^ 


* Nepal is fortunate in haying 
possessed in Mr. Brian H. Hodgson one of 
the most acute observers that ever graced 
the Bengal Civil Service. At the time, 
however, when he was Resident in the 
valley, none of the questions mooted in 
this work can he said to have been 
started ; and he was’ mainly engrossed 
in exploring and communicating to others 
the unsuspected wealth of Buddhist learu' 
ing which he found in Nepal, and the 
services he rendered to this cause are in- 
ealculably gr^t. Nor did he neglect the 
architecture, I have before me a short 
manuscript essay on the subject, only 
four sheets foolscap, witii about one hun- 
dred illustrations, which, if fully worked 
out, would be nearly all that is required. 
Unfortonately there are neither dates 
nor dimensions, and the essay is so 
short, and the drawings, made by na- 
tives, so incomplete, that it does not 
supply what is wanted; but, if worked 
out oa the spot and saappkmented by 


photographs, it might be all that is 
required. 

® A curious mistake occurs in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s * Account of the Kingdom of 
Nepal.’ At page 57 he says : “ Gautanm, 
according to the best authorities, lived 
in the sixth century b.o., and Sakya in the 
fimt century A.D. The doctrines of Sakya 
Singha differ most essentially from fiiose 
of Gautama.” In the writings of any 
other man this would be put down as 
a stupid mistake, but he was so careful 
an observer that it is evident that his 
informers confounded the founder of the 
Saka era — whether he was Kanishka or 
not- — with the founder of the religion, 
though they seem to be perfectly aware 
of the novelty of the doctrines introduced 
by Nag^rjuna and the fourth convocation. 
He adds, page 1^0, that Buddhism was 
introduced into Nepal a.d. 33, which is 
probably, however, fifty years too early 
at least, it was consequent on the 
fourth convocation. 
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There are two accounts of the mode in which the Hindu or Rajput 
element was introduced into the valley. The favourite one is, that 
after the sack of Ohittore by Ala-u-din, in 180G, the conqueror sought 
the hand of the proud Rajput’s daughter, and to avoid the con- 
tamination he and his followers fled and sought refuge in Nepal.^ 
Another account represents the Rajas of Mithila and Senirun— de- 
scendants of the Surya Vansa kings of Ayodhya — and the Rajputs of 
Canouge flying in like manner, in 1326, to avoid the tyranny of the 
Delhi emperors ; and that it was these tribes, and not the fugitives 
from Ohittore, who conquered and colonised a part of the valley.^ 
Both accounts are probably to some extent true, and they and their 
followers form the Parbuttya or Hindu element in the population 
at the present day, and make up the bulk of those who profess the 
Hindu religion and worship Siva and Vishnu and the other gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

Before they entered the valley, however, it seems to have been 
occupied by Kiratas, Bhotyas, Newars, and other tribes of impure 
origin,^ according to the Hindu idea of purity — ^in other words, 
Tartars or Thibetans — and they are those who had early adopted 
the doctrines of Buddha and still adhere to them. The Hewars seem 
to have been the governing caste till the year 1768, when a weak 
sovereign having called in the assistance of a neighbouring Gorkha 
Raja, he seized the kingdom, and his successors still rule in Nepal. 
They apparently were originally of the Magar tribe,^ but having mixed 
with the immigrant Hindus call themselves Rajputs, and have adopted 
the Hindu religion, though in a form very different from that known 
in the plains, and differing in a manner we would scarcely be inclined 
to expect. When the religion of the destroyer was introduced into 
a country that professed the mild religion of Buddha, it might 
naturally be supposed that its most savage features would be toned 
down, so as to meet, to some extent at least, the prejudices of the 
followers of the religion it w^as superseding. So far from this being 
the case in this instance, it is said that when first introducing the 
religion the Gorkhas propitiated the deity with human sacrifices, till 
warned in a dream to desist and substitute animals.® Besides this, 
the images of Durga or Kali, though hideous and repulsive enough in 
the plains, are ten times more so in Nepal ; and, in fact, tliroughout 
there is an exaggeration of all the most prominent features of the 
religion, that would lead to the belief that it found a singularly 
congenial soil in the valley and blossomed with unusual exuberance 
there. This, in fact, is one of the reasons that lead to the belief that 


^ Buchanan Hamilton, ‘Account of * Buchanan Hamilton/ Account of the 
the Kingdom of Nepal,’ P* 12. Kingdom of Nepal,’ p. 190. 

® Ibid., p. 49. * Ibid., p. 22. * Ibid., pp. 35 and 211. 
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the religion of Siva is a northern Tartar superstition, which, when 
introduced into India, was softened and modified to suit the milder 
srenius of the people ; but among the hill tribes, with northern 
affinities, it was practised with all the Tantric devil-worshipping 
peculiarities that characterise its original birthplace. So fai, too, as 
the architecture of the Saiva temples in Nepal is concerned, it seems 
to indicate that the worship came into the valley from the north, 
and not from the plains of Bengal. The architectm’e of the temples 
of Vishnu, on the contrary, seems evidently to be an offshoot of the 
art of the plains. 

Stupas or Chaityas. 

The two oldest and most important Buddhist monuments in the 
valley of Nepal are those of Swayambunath and Bouddhama the 
former, beautifully situated on a gentle eminence about a mile from 
Khatmandu, the latter at Kasachiel, at some distance off. 



170. Temple of S^^ayambanath, Nepal. (From a Drawing In the Hodgeon Collection.) 


* A Yiew tempi© feogaa tbe of Hamiltom’s voltune. 
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No very precise information is to be had about the date of either, 
but, in their present form at least, they are not the oldest in the 
valley. According to Brian Hodgson, there are several lov% flat, 
tuinuli-like chaityas, vrith very moderate tees, ’which are older, and 
may be of any age ; but, as will be seen from the previous woodcut 
(No. 170), that at Swayambunath is of an irregular clumsy form, 
and chiefly remarkable for the exaggerated form of its tee. This 
is, in fact, the most marked characteristic of the modern Thibetan 
dagoba, which in China is carried frequently to such an extent that 
the stupa becomes evanescent, and the tee changes into a nine or 
thirteen storeyed tower. According to Enrkpatrick (p. 151), ^^this 
temple is chiefly celebrated for its pei-petual fire, the two principal 
wicks having preserved their flames from time immemorial.” The 
continual presence of the fire-altar, in connexion with statues of 
Buddha in Gandhara, would lead us to sus^^ect a connexion between 
fire-worship and Buddhism in that province, but hardly so intimate 
as this would seem to 
indicate. 

In Mr. Hodgson’s 
collection there are 
nearly one hundred 
drawings of chaityas 
in Nepal, all different, 
most of them small, 
and generally highly 
ornamented ; but none 
of them grand, and 
none exhibiting that 
elegance of form or 
beauty of detail which 
characterises the build- 
ings of the plains. 

From a low, flat 
mound, one - tenth of 
its diameter in height, 
they rise to such a tall 
building as this, which 
is a common form, 
bearing the name of 

Kosthakar (Woodcut ni. nepalese Kosthakar. No scale. 

No. 171), in which 

the dagoba is only the crowning ornament, and between these there 
is every conceivable variety of shape and detail. Among others, 
there is the four-faced liiigam of Siva, with a corresponding emblem 
with four Buddhas ; and altogether such a confusion of the two 
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supposed to represent, though, no doubt, in modern times understood 
to have that meaning. 

By far the most characteristic and beautiful temples of the 
Nepalese are those possessing many storeys divided with sloping- 
roofs. They are unlike anything found in Bengal, and all their 
affinities seem with those in Burmah or China. Usually, they seem 
to be dedicated to the Saiva faith, but Mr. Hodgson mentions one at 
Patan, where “Sakya occupies the basal floor, Amitabha the second 
storey, a small stone chaitya the third, the Dharmadatu Mandala the 
fourth ; the fifth, or apex of the building, externally consisting of a 
small churamani, or jewel-headed chaitya.” 

One of the most elegant of tliis class is the Bhowani temple at 
Bhatgaon, represented in the previous woodcut (No. 172). It is five 
storeys in height, but stands particularly well on a pyramid of five 
steps, which gives it a greater dignity than many of its congeners. 
Another, dedicated to Mahadeo, is seen in the centre of the next 
woodcut (No. 173). It is only two storeys in height, but has the 
same characteristic form of roof, which is nearly universal in all 
buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, which have any pretension to archi- 
tectural design. The temple on the left of the last cut is dedi- 
cated to Krishna, and will be easily recognised by any one familiar 
with the architecture of the plains from its sikra or spire, with the 
curvilinear outline, and its clustering pavilions, not arranged quite 
like the ordinary types, but still so as to be unmistakably Bengali. 

One other example must complete our illustration of the arciii- 
tecture of Nepal. It is a doorway leading to the durbar at Bhatgaon, 
and is a singularly characteristic specimen of the style, but par- 
taking much more of China than of India in the style of its orna- 
ments (Woodcut No. 174, p..S07). It is indeed so like an archway in 
the Nankau Pass, near Pekin — ^given further on — ^that I was at first 
inclined to ascribe them to the same age. The Chinese example, 
however,, is dated in 1345 this one, according to Mr. Hodgson, was 
erected as late as 1725, yet their ornamentation is the same. In the 
centre is Garuda, with a seven-headed snake-hood; and on either 
hand are Nagas, with seven-headed hoods also ; , and the general 
character of the foliaged ornaments is so similar that it is difficult to 
believe in so great a lapse of time between them ; but I dare not 
question Mr. Hodgson’s evidence. Since he was in Nepal the building 
on the left-hand side of the cut has been “ improved.” His drawings 
show it to have been one of the most picturesque buildings in the 
valley. It certainly is not so now. 

It may be remembered that in speaking of the architecture of 
Canara {m% p. 272), I remarked on the similarity that existed 


^ ‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,* vol. v. (N.S.) p*. 18. 

X 
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between that of that remote province and the style that is found in 
this Himalayan valley ; and I do not think tliat any one can look 



l?3. Tetnj^ <^Malkaieo aad Pa,tm (From a Pbotograph.) 


afc the illustratioiK quoted above, specially Woodcuts N*os. 150 and 
15S, and not perceiye the siunlarity between them and the Nepalese 
examples, though it might require a familiarity with ^1 the photo- 
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than seventy years ago, that “it is remarkable enough that the 
Xewar women, like those among the Xairs, may, in fact, have as 
many husbands as they please, being at liberty to divorce them con- 
tinually on the sKghtest pretence.” ^ Dr. Buchanan Hamilton also 
remarks that “ though a small portion of the Xewars have forsaken 
the doctrine of Buddha and adopted the worship of Siva, it is without 
changing their manners, which are chiefly remarkable for their extra- 
ordiuaiy carelessness about the conduct of their women ; ” and he 
elsewhere remarks on their promiscuousness and licentiousness. ^ In 
fact, there are no two tribes in India, except the Hairs and Hewars, 
who are known to have the same strange notions as to female chastity, 
and that, coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, seems 
to point to a similarity of race which is both curious and interesting ; 
but how and when the connexion took place I must leave it to others 
to determine. I do not think there is anything in the likeness of 
the names, but I do place faith in the similarity of their architecture 
combined with that of their manners and customs. 

Wooden Te^^iples. 

In the Himalayan districts between Kashmir and Nepal, in Kulii, 
Kangra, and Kumaon, there are a vast number of temples, regarding 
which it would be extremely interesting to have more information 
than we now possess. They are all in wood, generally Deodar pine, 
and, like most buildings in that material, more fantastic in shape, 
but at the same time more picturesque and more richly carved than 
bud lings in more permanent and more intractable materials. What 
we now know of them, however, is mainly derived from photographs, 
taken without any system, only as pictures, because the biuldings 
were either picturesque in themselves or so situated as to improve 
the landscape. No one yet has thought of measuring them, nor of 
asking to what divinities they are dedicated, and still less of inquiring 
into their age or traditions ; and till this is done it is impossible to 
treat of them in anything like a satisfactory manner. 

Whenever this chapter of Indian architectural history comes to 
be written, it wdl form a curious pendant to that of the wooden 
architecture of Sweden and Norway, the similarities between the two 
grouj^ being both striking and instructive. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that any ethnographical or political connexion can be traced 
between peoples so remote from one another which could influence 
their architectural forms ; but it is curious, if this is so, to observe 
how people come independently to adopt the same forms and similar 


» ‘Nepaul/ p. 187. the Kingdom of Nepal,’ pp^ 29, 42, 

* Bnchanan Hamilton, ^Aeconnt of 51, 
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modes of decoration when using the same materials for like purposes, 
and under similar climatic influences. Although it may, consequently, 
be impossible to trace any influence that the people of the Himalayas 
could have exerted on the peoples of the north-west of Europe, it is 
by no means clear that in these wooden structures we may not And the 
germ of much that is now perplexing us with regard to the earlier forms 
of Hindu stone architectime. Like Buddhist architecture, there can 
hardly be a doubt that much of it was derived from wooden originals, 
and it is difficult to see any locality where wooden styles were likely 
to be earlier adopted and longer practised than in those valleys where 
the Deodar pine is abundant, and forms so excellent and so lasting a 
building material. 

An exploration of these valleys, would, no doubt, bring to light 
many curious monuments, which would not only be interesting in 
themselves, but might 
throw considerable light 
on many now obscure 
points of our inquiries. 

One monument, for in- 
stance, has receiify been 
discovered by Major God- 
win Austen near the foot 
of the Naga hills in As- 
sam, which is unlike any 
other known to exist any- 
where else.^ The temple 
— if temple it may be 
called — consists of a long 
corridor, about 250 ft. in 
length and 21 ft, wide, 
the roof of winch was 
supported by pillars 
richly carved, spaced 15 
ft. to 21 ft. apart ; but 
its most remarkable fea- 
tures are two rows — one 
of sixteen, the other of 
seventeen monoliths — 
standing Jn front of this. 

The tallest is 15 ft., the smallest 8 ft. 5 in., the general range being 
from 12 to 13 ft, in height, and 18 ft. to 20 ft. in circumference. 



176. Monoliths at Dimapur. 

(From a Drawing by Major Godwin Austen.) 


* The following particulars a e taken L Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
from a paper by Major Austen in the \ gal,’ vol. xliii. part i., 187 i. 
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Ko two are esactly alike, though all hare a general similarity of design 
to those represented in the preceding woodcut (No. 175), which may 
be considered as typical of the style. Another similar monolith was 
found a small distance off, measuring 16 ft. 8 in. in height, and 23 ft. 
in cii'ciimference. 

The natives were quite unable to give any account of these curious 
monuments, nor is it easy to guess why they were placed where they 
are. So far as I know, no similar monument exists anywhere, for the 
pillars seem perfectly useless, though attached to two rows of stones 
that may have borne a roof ; otherwise they look like those rows of 
rude stone monuments which we are familiar with in this country and 
in Brittany, but w-hich a more artistic people rnay have adorned with 
rude carvings, instead of leaving them quite plain, as our forefathers 
did. As for their carving, the only things the least like them, so 
far as I know, in India, are the pHlars in the temple at Moodbidri 
(Woodcut No. 152), and in other places in Canara, but there the pillars 
are actual supports of roofs ; these are round-headed, and evidently 
never Avere intended for any utilitarian purpose. 

Judging from the gateway and other remains of the town of 
Dimapur, in which these pillars are found, they cannot be of any 
great age. The gateway is of the G-aur type, with a pointed arch, 
probably of the 16th or 17th century; and, if Major Austen’s obser- 
Tation is correct, that the sandstone of which they are composed 
is of a friable and perishable nature, they cannot be of any remote 
antiquity. 

It would be very interesting if a few more similar monuments 
could be found, and Assam is one of the most promising fields in India 
for such discoveries. • When Hiouen Thsang visited it, in the 7th 
century, it was known as the kingdom of Kamrup, one of the three 
principal states of Northern India, and continued populous and im- 
portant till the Pathan soA^ereigns of Delhi attempted its conquest in 
the 15th century. Owing to the physical difiiculties of the country, 
they ncA^er were able to succeed in this attempt ; but they blockaded 
the country for many years, and, cut off from the rest of the world, 
the saA^age hill tribes on either hand, aided by famine, so depopu- 
lated the country that the jungle overpowered the feeble remnant 
that survived, and one of the richest A^alleys in the world is noAV 
■one of the most sparsely inhabited. A good and liberal government 
might, in a few years, go far to remedy this state of affairs, and, if 
«o blessed, the jungle might again be cleared and rendered fit for 
human population. When this is done there can be no doubt but 
that the remains of many ancient cities will be found. Already 
Captain Dalton has given an acconnt of the ruins of Gohati, which 
was almost certainly the ancient capital of the province. “ Its former 
importance,^’ the Commissioner says, “ is well attested by the immense 
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extent of its fortifications, and the profusion of carved stones which 
every excavation of the modern town brings to light. The remains 
of stone gateways and old stone bridges are found both within and 
without the old city vralls.” ^ Captain Hannay gives a view of one of 
these bridges. Like all the rest, it is constructed without arches, on 
the horizontal principle,^ but it may be as old as the time of the 
Chinese Pilgrims. Besides these, other ruins have been found and 
described, in more or less detail, in the pages of the ^ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ When more fully known they will certainly 
be of considerable historic and ethnogi'aphic value, though they hardly 
can compare with the vast monuments of such provinces as Orissa or 
Gujerat, and other parts of India Proper. 


Thibet. 

It would be extremely interesting if, before leaving this part of 
the Avorld, it were possible to compile anytiiing like a satisfactory 
account of the Buddhist style in Thibet, for it is there that Buddhism 
exists in its greatest purity at the present moment, and there only 
is it entirely and essentially a part of the system of the people. We 
would gladly, therefore, compare the existing state of things in TMbet 
with our accounts of India in the days of the supremacy of the same 
religion. The jealousy of the Chinese, however, who are now supreme 
over that nation of priests, prevents free access to the country, and 
those who have penetrated beyond its forbidden barriers have either 
done so in the disguise of mendicants, and, consequently, dared neither 
to draw nor examine minutely what they saw, or else had little taste for 
portraying what was unintelligible, and, consequently, of very little 
interest to them.^ 

So far as can be made out from such narratives as we have, there 
does not seem to be in Thibet a single relic-shrine remarkable either 
for sanctity or size, nor does relic-worship seem to be expressed either 
in their architecture or their religious forms. But as no country 
in the world possesses a larger body of priests in proportion to its 
population, and as all these are vowed to celibacy and live together, 
their monasteries are more extensive than any we know of elsewhere 
— some containing 2000 or 3000 lamas, some, if we may trust M. Hue, 
as many as 15,000.“^ The monasteries do not seem to be built with 


^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vol. xxiv. p. 1. et seqq, 

2 Ibid., vol. XX. p. 291, et seqq, 

® Capt. Turner, it is true, who was sent 
to Teeshoo Lonaboo by Warren Hastings, 
has published with his interesting nar- 
rative a number of very faithful views of 


what he saw, hut they are not selected 
from that class of monuments which is 
the subject of our present inquiry. 

* * Voyage dans le Thibet,’ ii. p. 
289. The monastery referred to is that 
of Sera, in the neighbourhood of Lassa, 
the capital. 
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any regularity, or to be grouped into combinations of any arcliitectural 
pretension, but to consist of long streets of cells, mostly surrounding 
small courtyards, three or four on each side, and sometimes two or 
even three storeys high; generally, perhaps always, with a small 
shrine or altar in the centre. The monastery of Bouddha La, outside 
the city of Lassa, where the Delai Lama, resides, seems to be of more 
magnificence than all the rest — ^the centre being occupied by a building 
four storeys high, crowned by a dome (making the fifth) covered 
entirely with sheets of gold (rather, perhaps, merely gilt), and sur- 
rounded by a peristyle of columns, which are gilt also. Around this 
central palace are grouped a number of smaller ones, where the inferior 
members of this great ecclesiastical order reside ; but of all this it is 
difficult to form a distinct idea without some better drawings than 
the native ones, which are at present alone available. 

The Delai Lama, who resides in this palace, is believed by the 
Thibetans to be the living incarnation of the Deity, and, in conse- 
quence, is the principal, if not the only, object of worship in Lassa. 
There are, however, four or five subordinate incarnations in different 
pirts of Thibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to this one, are 
still objects of worship in the places where they reside, and by 
particular sects of Buddhists. 

It is this worship of a living rather than of a dead deity that 
seems to be the principal cause of the difference of the architectural 
forms of India and Thibet. In the countries we have hitherto been 
describing no actual incarnation of the Deity is believed to have taken 
place since the death of Sakya Muni, though the spirit of God has 
descended on many saints and holy men; in India, therefore, they 
have been content to worship images of the departed deity, or relics 
which recall His presence. In Thibet, where their deity is still present 
among them, continually transmigrating, but never dying, of course 
such a form of worship would be absurd ; no relic of a still living god 
can exist, nor is the semblance or the memory of any past manifestation 
thought worth preserving. A priori, therefore, we should scarcely 
look here for the same class of sacred edifices as we find in India 
or Ceylon. 

Owing to the jealousy with which the country is guarded against 
the intrusion of Europeans, we may probably have to wait some time 
before Thibet itself, or even the valleys dependent upon it in the 
Himalayas, are so accessible to European travellers as to enable 
them to supply the data requisite for the purpose. In the mean- 
while, however, the view (Woodcut No. 176) of the doorway of 
the temple at Tassiding is curious as showing a perseverance 
in the employment of sloping jambs, which we do not meet 
with in the plains. It will be recollected that this featoe is 
nearly iiniveisal in the Behar and early wesl;ern caves (Woodcuts 
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176. Doorway of the Temple at Tassiding. (From Dr. Hooker's * Himalayan Journals.*) 

'Nos., 48, 45, and 50), but there we lose it. It may have con- 
tinued to be commonly employed during the Middle Ages, though 
the examples have perished ; but it is curious to find it cropping up 
here again after a lapse of 2000 years.^ 

Another view in the porch of the temple at Pemiongchi is also 
interesting, as showing the form of roof wdiich we are familiar with 
in the rock examples, and also as illustrating the extent to which the 
bracket capital of India may be carried under the influence of -wooden 
architecture (Woodcut No. 177). It hardly seems doubtful that the 
idea was originally derived from wooden construction, but was 
equally appropriate to masonic forms, and is need in masonry so 
judiciously by Indian architects that we lose sight of its origiii in 
most instances altogether. 

Interesting as these minor styles undoubtedly are from their 
variety, and valuable though they may be for the hints they afford 
us in understanding the history of the other styles, they never can 
be so important as the greater architectural groups that are found on 
the plains of India itself. A monograph of the styles of Kashmir or 
Kepal, or of the intermediate valleys, would be an invaluable addition 
to our knowledge ; but hardly more is required in a geneml history 
than that their places should be indicated, and their general charac- 


' It 18 found cuiTently employed in tho monasteries, hut never as a constructive 
deporative sculpture of the Gandhara feature. 
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teristics so defined as to render tRem recognisable. Even these minor 
styles, however, will become more intelligible when studied in con- 
nexion with the Dravidian and northern styles, which are those it is 
next proposed to define and describe. 
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to describe here before leaving this part of the subject, as their 
peculiarities -will assist us in understanding much that has just been 
said, or that will be presently advanced. Besides this, they do not 
exactly fit into any other series, but they can hardly be passed 
over, as they possess what is so mre in Indian temples — a well- 
ascertained date. 

The temples are situated in the village of Kii’agrama, not far 
from Kote Kangra, and, as an inscription on them records, were 
built by two brothers, Baijnath and Siddhnath, in the year 804 a.d.^ 
Neither of them are large. The larger has a porch 20 ft. square 
inside by 28 ft. (not 48 ft.) over all externally, and the whole length 
of the temple, from front to rear, is 50 ft. The smaller one is only 

ft. over all, including the sanctuary. In 1786, the large temple 
underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Baja Sinsarchand, 
which has obliterated many of its features ; but it is easy to see at a 
glance what was done in the beginning of the 9th century, and what 
1000 years afterwards. The small temple, though ruinous, is more 
interesting, because it has escaped the hand of the spoiler. As will 
be seen from the woodcut (No. 178), it has all the features of a very 
old temple — great simplicity of outline, no repetitions of itself, and 
the whole surface of the upper part covered with that peculiar horse- 
shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days. It looks 
here as if it must be copied from some brick or terra-cotta construc- 
tion ; otherwise its repetition over a whole surface seems unac- 
countable. The amalaka stringcourses are subdued and in good 
taste, and the crowning ornament well proportioned.^ 

There is little doubt that the sikra of the larger temple was simi- 
larly adorned, but all its details are so completely obliterated by the 
coating of plaster it has received that it has lost its interest. The 
pillars, however, of its porch retain their forms up to their capitals, 
at least. The architraves, as may be seen from the woodcut, belong 
to the repair in 1786. The shafts of the pillars are plain cylinders, 
of very classical proportions, and the bases also show that they are 
only slightly removed from classical design. The square plinth, 
the two toruses, the cavetto, or hollow moulding between, are all 
classical, but partially hidden by Hindu ornamentation, of great 
elegance, but unlike anything found afterwards. The capitals are, 
however, the most interesting parts, though their details are con- 
siderably obliterated by whitewash. They belong to what may be 
styled the Hindu-Corinthian order, though the principles on which 


^ Cunningham, ‘Archaeological Be- vation, pi. 44, vol. v. of Cunningham’s 
ports,’ vol. V. p. 178, et seqq., from which ‘Archaeological Beports’ for arepresenta- 
the following particulars are abstracted. tion of this temple. It does not in the 
^ I hope no one will mistake the ele- least resemble it. 
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17s. Temples at IQragrama, near Kote Kangra. (From a Photograph.) 


order of the same name. The dbjeefc of both — ^as is well-hhown— is 
to convert a circular shaft into a sqti^ toMtiaWbeaitog da^ital 
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in a graceful and pleasing manner. We all kno^ the manner in 
which the Ionic and Corinthian capitals effect this ; pleasingly, it 
is true, hut not without effort and some little clumsiness, which it 
required all the skill and taste of classical architects to conquer. 
To effect this object, the Hindus placed a vase on the top of 
their column, the bowl of which was about the same diameter as 
that of the pillar on which it was placed, or rather larger ; but such 
an arrangement was weak, because the neck and base of the vase were 
necessarily smaller than the shaft of the pillar, and both were still 
circular. To remedy these defects, they designed a very beautiful 
class of foliaged ornament, which appears to grow out of the vase, on 
each of its four faces, and, falling downwards, strengthens the hollows 
of the neck and leg of the vase, so as to give them all the strength 
they require, and at the same time to convert the circular form of 
the shaft into the required square for the abacus of the capital. The 
Hindus, of coimse, never had sufficient ability or constructive skill to 
enable. them to produce so perfect a form as the Corinthian or Ionic 
capitals of the Greeks or E'omans ; but it is probable that if this 
form were taken up at the present day, a capital as beautiful as 
either of these might even now be produced. It is, indeed, almost 
the only suggestion that Indian arcliitecture seems to offer for 
European use. 

It is by no means clear when this form of capital was first intro- 
duced. It first appears, but timidly it must be confessed, in such 




late Buddhist caves as were excavated after the beginning of the 
5th century : — ^as, for instance, in the Yadnya Sri cave at Nassick 
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(Woodcut No. 81) ; in the courtyard of the Viswakarma, at Ellora 
(Woodcut No. 63) ; and in some of the later caves at Ajunta — the 
twenty-fourth for instance. It is found at Erun (Woodcut No. 
179), among some fragments that I believe to be of the age of 
the Guptas, about a.d. 400, and it is cun’ently- employed in the 
middle group of Hindu caves at Ellora, such as the Ashes of Ravana, 
and other caves of that age, say about a.b. 600. It afterwards 
became frequent, almost universal, with the Jains, down to the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest. The preceding representation of 
one (Woodcut No. 180), from a half column of a temple in Orissa, 
shows it in a skeleton form, and therefore more suited to explain its 
construction than a fuller capital would do. On its introduction, the 
bell-shaped or Persepolitaii capital seems to have gone out of fashion, 
and does not again appear in Indian art. 

To return from this digression : there can be no doubt that the 
temple of Baijnath is dedicated to Siva, not only from the presence 
of the bulls in front of it, in pavilions of the same architecture as the 
porch, but also because Ganesa appeal’s among its integral sculptures ; 
yet, strange to say, the back niche, is occupied by a statue of Maha- 
vira, the last Jaina Tirthankar, with a perfectly legible inscription, 
dated in a.I). 1240.^ It looks as if the age of toleration had not passed 
even them. 


Cunningliara, * Archaeological Eeports/ vol. v. p. 183. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The limits within which the Dravidian style of arcliitecture pre- 
vailed in India are not difficult to define or imderstand. Practically 
they are those of the Madras Presidency, or, to speak more correctly, 
they are identical with the spread of the people speaking Tamil, or 
any of the cognate tongues. Dr. Caldwell, in his ‘ Grammar,’ estimates 
these at forty-five or forty-six millions,^ but he includes among them a 
number of tribes, such as the Tudas and Gonds, who, it is true, speak 
dialects closely allied to the Tamil tongues, but who may have learnt 
them from the superior races, in the same manner that all the nations 
of the south-west of Eurojpe learnt to speak Latin from the Romans ; 
or as the Cornish men have adopted English, and the Irish and 
northern Scots are substituting that tongue for their native Gaelic 
dialects. Unless we know their history, language is only a poor test 
of race, and in this instance arcliitecture does not come to our aid. 
Jt may do so hereafter, but in so far as we at present know, these tribes 
Ire in too rude a state to have any architecture of their own in a 
sufficiently advanced state for our pm’poses. Putting them aside, 
therefore, for the present, we still have, according to the last census, 
some thirty millions of people speaking Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and 
Malayalam, whom we have no reason for doubting are practically of 
thesa me race, and who, in so far as they are Hindus-— not Jains, but 
followers of Siva and Vishnu — ^practise one style of architecture, and 
that known as the Dravidian. On the east coast the boundaries of the 
style extend as far north as the mouth of the Eistnah, and it penetrates 
sporadically and irregularly into the Nizam’s territories, but we cannot 
yet say to what extent, nor within what limits. 


' ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages/ London, second edition, 
1875, p. 42. 
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On the Trest coast its natural boundary northwards is the Kistnah, 
but it did at one time (a.d. 700 ?) reach as far as Ellora, in latitude 
20° ; but it seems to hare been a spasmodic effort, and it took no per- 
manent root there, while the reflex wave brought the northern styles 
into the Mysore or other southern countries, where their presence was as 
little to be expected as that of the Dravidian so far north. 

Although considerable progress has lately been made in the right 
direction, no satisfactory solution has yet been arrived at of the 
problem of the origin of the Dravidians. The usual theory is that, 
coming from the westward, they crossed the Lower Indus, passed 
through Scinde and G-ujerat, and, keeping to the right, sought the 
localities in which we now find them ; or rather, that they were 
pushed into that corner, first by the Aryans, who almost certainly 
crossed the Upper Indus, and passed through the Punjab into the valley 
of the Ganges, and afterwards by the Eajputs, who followed nearly in 
their footsteps. 

In favour of this view is the fact first pointed out by Dr. Caldwell,^ 
that the Brahuis in Belochistan speak a Dravidian tongue, and may 
consequently be considered as a fragment of the race dropped there in 
fransifiL But against this view it may be urged that between the 
Brahuis and the northern Tamils we have a tract of civilized country 
extending over 1000 miles in which we have no evidence of the passage 
of the Dravidians, and where it is nearly certain, if it were a national 
migration, we should find their traces. 

So far as history is concerned, in such glimmerings of tradition as 
we posses, they certainly do not favour this view of matters. Not 
only to they fail to afford us any trace of such a migration or con- 
quest, but at the earliest time at which we find any mention of them 
the most civilized and important of their communities occupied the 
extreme southern point of the peninsula.^ North of them all wa*| 
forest, but between the Christian Era and the Mahomedan invasion 
we find the jungle gradually disappearing, and the southern races 
pushing northwards, till, in the 14th century, they were checked and 
driven back by the Moslems. But for their interference it looks as 
if, at that time, the Dravidians might eventually have driven the 
Aryans through the Himalayas back to their original seats, as the 
Maharattas, who are half Dravidians, nearly did at a subsequent 
period. 

If any clear or direct relationship could be discovered between 


^ ‘Grammar,* p. 44. 

® The bi^t account of the Pandyan 
kingdom — ^the B^o Pandionis of the 
classical authors— is Wilson’s historical 


sketch in the ‘Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society,* vol. iii. p. 199, erseoa, 
1736. ^ 
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the Tamil and the Median or x^ccadian languages of Turanian origin, 
which the decipherment of arrow-headed inscriptions is revealing to 
us, it might help a good deal in explaining the original introduction 
of the Dravidians into India, and the numerous Assyrianisms that 
exist in the mythology and architecture of southern India. Till, 
however, more progress is made in that direction, it seems it would be 
more expedient for the present to assume that the Tamil-speaking 
races are practically aboriginal, and that the evidences of connexion 
between them and Babylonia are due to continued and close com- 
mercial intercourse between the Persian G-ulf and the Malabar coast. 
That such did exist from very remote ages we may feel certain, and 
its extent seems such as to justify and explain any similarities that 
are now found existing in southern India. 

Be all this as it may, as far back as their traditions reach, we find 
the Dravida Desa, or southern part of India, divided into three king- 
doms or states, the Pandyas, the Cholas, and the Cheras, forming a 
little triarchy of powers, neither interfered with by the other nations 
of the earth, nor interfering with those beyond their limits. Dm’ing 
the greater part of their existence all their relations of war and 
peace have been among themselves, and they have grown up a 
separate people, as unlike the rest of the world as can well be 
conceived. 

Of the three, the most southern was called the Pandyan kingdom ; 
it was the earliest civilized, and seems to have attained sulficient 
importance about the time of the Christian Era to have attracted the 
special attention of the Greek and Roman geographers. How much 
earlier it became a state, or had a regular succession of rulers, we 
know not,’- but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
as early as five or six centuries before the Christian Bra, and main- 
tained itself within its original boundaries till in the middle of 
the last century, when it was swallowed up in our aU-devouring 
aggression. 

During this long period the Pandyas had several epochs of great 
brilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of de- 
pression and obscurity. The 1st century, and afterwards the 5th 
or 6th, seem to have been those in which they especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. If buildings of either of these epochs still 
exist, which is by no means improbable, they are utterly unknown to 
us as yet, nor have we any knowledge of buildings of the intervening 
periods down to the reign of Tirumulla Nayak, a.d. 1624. This 


^ Besides the account of this state ciety,* there are many scattered notices 
given by Professor Wilson, in vol. iii. of found in TayWs * Analysis of the 
the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- Mackenzie MSS*,’ and elsewhere. 
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prince adorned the capital city of Madura with many splendid 
edifices, some of which have been drawn by Daniell and others. 
What more ancient remains there may be will not be known till the 
place has been carefully and scientifically explored. 

The Ohola kingdom extended northwards from the valley of the 
Cauvery and Coleroon rivers, whose banks seem always to have l^een 
its principal seat, nearly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called 
after them Cholomandalam or Coromandel. The date of the origin of 
their kingdom is not known, but them political relations with Kash- 
mii’ can be traced as early as the 6th century, and probably earlier.^ 
Their epoch of gTeatest glory, however, was between the 10th and 
12th centuries, when they seem to have conquered not only their 
neighbours the Pandyas and Cheius, but even to have sui^passed the 
bounds of the triarchy, and carried their arms into Ceylon, and to 
have maintained an equal struggle with the Chalukyas in the north. 
After this period they had no great revival like that of the Pandyas 
under Tmimulla Nayak, but sank step by step under the Mahomedans, 
Mahrattas, and English, to their present state of utter political 
annihilation. 

The Cheras occupied the country northward of the kingdom of 
Pandya, and westward of Ohola, including a considerable part of 
what is now known as Mysore. Their rise according to their own- 
annals took place nearly at the time of the Christian Bra, but this 
most probably is an exaggeration ; but there are inscriptions which 
prove that they were powerful in the 4th and 5th centuries. From 
this time they seem gradually to have extended their conquest north- 
wards. Their sixteenth king boasts of having conquered Andhra and 
Kalinga,^ and their twentieth king, Kongani Raya III., boasts of 
having conquered Ohola, Pandya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga, Varada, 
and Maharastra desas as far as the Nerbudda river.^ According to 
the dates in the Kongadesa Rajakal, this must have taken place in the 
7th century, but from what we know of history, it could not have 
taken place till after the overthrow of the Chalukyan dynasty, and 
consequently hardly before 750. That a southern conquest did take place 
about that time seems almost certain from the eclipse of the Chalukyas 
fodiween 750 and 1000,^ and from the excavation of the Eylas and 
other temples of Bravidian architecture at Ellora about that time, 
and there seems no race but the Cheras who could have effected this. 

Vira Chola (a.b. 927—977) seems first to have checked their vic- 
torious career, and Ari Yara Beva, another Ohola king (1004), to have 
completed their destruction. He also boasts of having carried his 


^ ‘ Asiatic Researetes^^vol. xy. p. 40; ® IMd. 

* ^Jamaial of the A^tic So- * Ihii., vol. if. p. liw 

dety,* fol. iFiii p. 5. 
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victorious standard to the Nerbudda, and to have been a benefactor 
to Chillambaram, the then famed temple of his race. 

This was the last great effort of the early triarchy ; after this 
the rise of the Bellalas in Mysore, and the revival of the Chaliikyas in 
central India, seem to have checked them to such an extent, that 
they never regained a perfect independence, though at times wealthy 
and powerful and capable of embarking in the most splendid architec- 
tural undertakings.^ 

Although, politically, these three states ahvays remained distinct^ 
and generally antagonistic, the people belonged to the same race. 
Their arcliitecture is different fi’om any other found in ' India, but 
united in itself, and has gone through a process of gradual change 
from the earliest times at which we become acquainted with it, until 
we lose sight of it altogether in the last century. This change is 
invariably for the worse, the earlier specimens being in all instances 
the most perfect, and the degree of degradation forming, as mentioned 
above, a tolerably exact chronometric scale, by which we may measure 
the age of the buildings. 

Buddlaism, as before hinted, does not seem to have ever gained a 
footing of much importance among any of the Dravidian races of India, 
and as early as the 7th century the few votaries of Buddha that 
existed in the south of India were finally expelled.^ So oomi^letely 
was it extii’pated that I do not know of one single Buddhist monument 
south of the Kistnah, except the tope at Amravati described above, 
and am inclined very much to doubt if any really important ones ever 
existed. 

The Jaina religion, on the contraiy, continued to flourish at 
Conjeveram and in the Mysore, and seems to have succeeded Buddhism 
in these places, and to have attracted to itself whatever tendency 
there may have been towards the 'doctrines of Buddhism on the part 
of the southern people. Though influential from their intelligence, 
the Jains never formed more than a small numerical fraction of the 
people among whom they were located. 

The Hindu religion, wliich thus became supreme, is now commonly 
designated the Brahmanical, in order to distinguish it from the earlier 
Yedic religion, which, however, never seems to have been known in 
the south. The two sects into which it is ^divided consist of the 
worshippers of Siva and of Vishnu, and are now quite distinct and 
almost antagonistic ; but both are now so overloaded with absurd 
fables and monstrous superstitions, that it is very difficult to ascertain 


' The particulars are abstracted from ® The documents collected by Colonel 
Sir Walter Elliot’s paper in the fourth, Mackenzie are full of the disputes wliich 
and Mr. Dowson’s paper on the Cheras ended in the persecution, and these ex- 
in the eighth* volume of the ‘Journal tended apparently from the 5th to the 7th 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society.’ century. 

Y 2 
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what they really are or ever were. Xor are we yet in a position to 
speak confidently of their origin. 

Eecent discoveries in Assyria seem, however, to point to that country 
as the origin of much that we find underlying the local colouring of 
the Yaishnava faith. Garuda, the eagle-headed Vahana, and com- 
panion of Vishnu, seems identical with the figure now so familiar to 
us in Assyrian sculpture, probably representing • Ormazd. The fish- 
god of tiie Assmans, Dagon, prefigures the Fish-Avatar,” or 
incarnation of Vishnu. The man-lion is not more familiar to us in 
Asspia than in India, and tradition generally points to the West for 
the "other figures scarcely so easily recognised — more especially Bali, 
whose name alone is an index to his origin ; and Maha Assura, who, 
by a singular inversion, is a man with a bull’s head,^ instead of a bull 
with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his native land. It is 
woithy of remark that the ninth Avatar of Vishnu is always Buddha 
himself, thus pointing to a connexion between these two extremes of 
Indian faith ; and we are told by inscriptions of the 14th century that 
there was then no appreciable difference between the Jains and 
Vaishnavas.2 Indeed, as pointed out in the introduction, it seems 
impossible to avoid considering these three faiths as three stages' of 
one superstition of a native race — Buddhism being the oldest and 
pmest ; Jainism a faith of similar origin, but overlaid with local 
superstitions ; and Vishnuism a third form, suited to the capacity of 
the natives of India in modern times, and to compete with the 
fashionable worship of Siva. 

Both these religions have borrowed an immense amount of nomen- 
clature from the more abstract religions of the Aryan races, and both 
profess to venerate the Vedas and other scriptures in the Sanscrit 
language. Indeed it is all but impossible that the intellectual supe- 
riority of that race should not make itself felt on the inferior tribes, 
but it is most important always to bear in mind that the Sanscrit- 
speaking Aryan was a stranger in India. It cannot indeed be too 
often repeated that all that is intellectually great in that country — 
all, indeed, which is written — ^belongs to them ; but all that is built — 
all, indeed, which is artistic — ^belongs to other races, who were either 
aboriginal or imm^rated into India at earlier or subsequent periods, 
and from other sources than those which supplied the Aryan stock. 

There does not seem to be any essential difference either in plan 
or form between the Saiva and Vaishnava temples in the south of India. 
It is only by observing the images or emblems worshipped, or by 


^ See Dr. Babington, Plate 4, yol. ii. Balipxiram. 
of ‘Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic ® ‘Asiatic Researches/ vol. ix. p, 270, 
Society/ for the sculpture at Maha and yol. xvii. p. 285. 
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reading the stories represented in the numerous sculptiu'es with which 
a temple is adorned, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicated. 
Whoever he may he, the temples consist almost invariably of the four 
following parts, arranged in various manners, as afterwards to be 
explained, but differing in themselves only according to the age in 
which they were executed : — 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, is called the Tbnam. 
It is always square in plan, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of 
one or more storeys ; it contains the cell in which the image of the 
god or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches or Mantapas, which always cover and precede the 
door leading to the cell. 

8. G-ate pyramids, Gopuras, which are the principl featoes in the 
quadrangular enclosures which always surround the Yimanas. 

4. Pillared halls or Choultries, used for various purposes, and which 
are the invariable accompaniments of these temples. 

Besides these, a temple always contains tanks or wells for water — 
to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience of the priests, 
—dwellings for all the various ^ades of the priesthood attached to it, 
and niunerous other buildings designed for state or convenience. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DEAVIDIAV EOCK-OUT TEMPLES. 

CONTENTS. 

Mahavellipore — Kylas, Ellora. 


Although it may not be possible to point out the origin of the 
Dravidian style, and trace its early history with the same precision as 
we can that of Buddliist architecture, there is nothing so mysterious 
about it, as there is regarding the styles of northern India, nor does 
it' burst on us full blown at once as is the case with the architecture 
of the Chalukyas. Hitherto, the gi’eat difficulty in the case has been, 
that all the temples of southern India have been found to be of so 
modern a date. The great building age there was the 16th and 17th 
centuries of our era. Some structural buildings, it is true, could be 
traced back to the ,12th. or 13th with certainty, but beyond that all 
was to a great extent conjecture ; and if it were not for rock- cut 
examples, we could hardly go back much further with anything like 
certainty. Recent investigations, however, combined with improved 
knowledge and greater familiarity with the subject, have now altered 
this state of affairs to a great extent. It seems hardly doubtful now that 
the Kylas at Ellora, and the great temples at Purudkul (Pattadkul), 
are anterior to the 10th century.^ It may, in fact, be that they date 
from the 8th or 9th, and if I am not very much mistaken the “ raths,” 
as they are called, at Mahavellipore are as early, if not indeed earlier, 
than the 5th or 6th, and are in reality the oldest examples of their 
class known, and the prototypes of the style. 

One circumstance which has prevented the age of the Mahavelli- 
pore raths being before detected is, that being all cut in gTanite and 
in single blocks, they show no sign of wearing or decay, which is so 
frequently a test of age in structural buildings, and being all in the 
same material produces a family likeness among them, which makes 
it at first sight difficult to discriminate between what is old and 
what new. More than this, they all possess the curious peculiarity of 
being un finish ed, whether standing free, as the raths, or cut in the rock, 
as caves, or on its face, as the great bas-relief j they are all left with 
one-third or one-fourth merely blocked out, and in some instances with 

^ Burgess, ‘ Report on and Kaladgi,’ 1875^ 40. 
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the intention merely indicated. It looks as if the workmen had been 
suddenly called off while the whole was in progress, and native 
traditions, which always are framed to account for what is otherwise 
most unintelligible, have seized on this peculiarity, and make it the 
prominent feature in their myths. Add to tliis that it is only now 
we are acquuing that knowledge of the subject and familiarity 
with its details, which will enable us to check the vagaries of Indian 
speculation. From all these causes it is not dilOScult to understand 
how easily mistakes might be made in treating of such mysterious 
objects. 

If we do not know all we would wish about the antiquities of 
Mahavellipore, it is not because attempts have not been made to 
sup]3]y the information. Situated on an oj)en sea-beach, within one 
night’s easy dak from Madras, it has been more visited and oftener 
described than any other place in India. The first volume of the 
‘ Asiatic Eesearches ’ (1788) contained an exhaustive paper on them 
by Chambers. This was followed in the fifth (1798) by another 
by Mr. Goldingham. In the second volume of the ^Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ there appeared what was then considered 
a most successful attempt to decipher the inscriptions there, by Dr, 
Guy Babmgton, accompanied by vieAVS of most of the sculptures. 
The ‘Madras Journal,’ in 1844, contained a guide to the place by 
Lieutenant Braddock, with notes by the Rev. TY. Taylor and Sh Walter 
Elliot ; and almost every journal of every traveller in these parts 
contains some hint regarding them, or some attempt to describe and 
explain their peculiarities or beauties. Most of these were collected 
ill a volume in 1869 by a Lieutenant Carr, and xmblished at the expense 
of the Madras -Government, but unfortunately the editor selected had 
no general knowledge of the subject, nor had he apparently any local 
familiarity with the place. His work in consequence adds little to our 
previous stores. 

In addition to all this, Colonel Mackenzie undertook to illustrate 
the place, and employed his staff to make detailed drawings of all the 
sculptures and architectural details, and a volume containing thirty- 
seven drawings of the place is in his collection in the India Office, and 
Daniell has also published some faithful representations of the place. 
Quite recently it has been sun^eyed by the revenue surveyors, and 
photographed by Dr. Hunter, Captain Lyon, and others, so that the 
materials seem ample ; but the fact is, they have been collected at such 
distant times, and by individuals differing so essentially in capability 
or instruction, that it is almost impossible, except on the spot, to 
co-ordinate the whole. Any accomplished architect or archmologist 
could do it easily in a month, and tell us the whole story. Meanwhile, 
however, the main features seem tolerably distinct, and ascertained 
within limits sufficient for our present purposes. 
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The oldest and most interesting gi’oup of monuments at Maha- 
Tellipore, are the so-called five raths or monolithic temples standing 
on the sea-shore — one of these, that with the apsidal termination in 
the centre of the annexed woodcut (No, 181), stands a little detached 
from the rest. The other form stand in a line north and south, and 
look as if they had been carved out of a single stone or rock, which 
originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 ft. and 40 ft. 
high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at its northern 
extremity, and its width diminishing in a like proportion. 

The first on the north is a mere Pansala or cell 11 ft. square 
externally, and 16 ft. high. It is the only one too that seems finished 



Raths, Mabavellipore. (From a Sketch by the Author.) 


or nearly so, but it has no throne or image internally from which we 
might guess its destination. 

The next is a small copy of the last to the southward, and measures 
II ft. by 16 ft. in plan, and 20 ft. in height. The third, seen partially in 
the a^ve woodcut, is very remarkable ; it is an oblong building with a 
cumhneM shaped roof with a straight ridge. Its dimensions ai-e 42 ft. 
long, 10 ft. wide, and 25 ft. high. Externally, it seems to have been 
completely carved, but internally only partially excavated, the works 
stopped by an accident. It is cracked completely 
though, so that daylight can be seen through it, and several masses 
0 the r^k have fallen to the ground— this has been ascribed to an 
ear hqnake and other causes. My impression is, the explanation is 
not far to seek, but arose from nnskilfulness on the f«rt of workmen 
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employed in a first attempt. Having completed the exterior, they set 
to work to -excavate the interior so as to make it resemble a structural 
building of the same class, leaving only such pillars and supports 
as were sufficient to support a wooden roof of the ordinary con- 
struction. ^ In this instance it was a mass of solid granite which, 
had the excavation been completed, would certainly have crushed 
the lower storey to powder. As it was, the builders seem to have 
taken the hint of the crack and stopped the fm’ther progress of the 
works. 

The last, however, is the most interesting of the series. A view of 
it has already been given (Woodcut Ho. 6G), and it is shown on the 
right hand of the last woodcut. Its dimensions are 27 ft. by 28 ft. in 
plan, 34 ft. in height. Its upper part is entirely finished with its 
sculptures, the lower merely blocked out. It may be, that frightened 
by the crack in the last-named rath, or from some other cause, they 
desisted, and it still remains in an unfinished state. 

The materials for .fixing the age of this rath are, first, the palaeo- 
graphical form of the characters used in the numerous inscriptions 
with which it is covered.^ Comparing these with Prinsep’s alphabets, 
allowing for difference of locality, they seem certainly to be anterior 
to the 7th century.^ The language, too, is Sanscrit, while all the 
Chola inscriptions of the 10th and subsequent centuries are in Tamil, 
and in very much more modern characters.^ Another proof of 
antiquity is the character of the sculpture. We have on this rath 
most of the Hindu Pantheon, such as Brahma and Vishnu ; Siva too 
appears in most of his characters, but all in forms more subdued than 
are to be found elsewhere. The one extravagance is that the gods 
generally have four arms — never more — to distinguish them from 
mortals ; but none of these combinations or extravagances we find 
in the caves here, or at Ellora or Elephanta. It is the soberest and 
most reasonable version of the Hindu Pantheon yet discovered, and 
consequently one of the most interesting, as well, probably, as the 
earliest. 

None of the inscriptions on the raths have dates, but from the 
mention of the Pallavas in connexion with this place, I see no reason 
for doubting the inference drawn by Sir Walter Elliot from their 
inscriptions — “that the excavations could not vrell have been made 
later than the 6th century.” ^ Add to all this, that these raths are 
certainly very hke Buddhist buildings, as we learn to know them 
from the early caves, and it seems hardly to admit of doubt that we 

^ Most of tliese were copied by Dr. ® ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Babingtoii, and published with the *pa- BengaV vol. vii. plate 13. 
pers above referred to, but others are ® Sir Walter Elliot in Lieut. Carr’s 
given in the volume on the Mackenzie compilation, p. 127. 
oolleotion in the India Office. * Ibid. 
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liave here petrifactions of the last forms of Buddhist architecture,^ 
and of the first forms of that of the Dravidians. 

The want of. interiors in these raths makes it sometimes difficult 
to make this so clear as it might be. We cannot, for instance, tell 
whether the apsidal rath in the centre of woodcut No. 181 was meant 
to reproduce a chaitya hall, or a vihara like that of woodcut No. 48 . 
From its being in several storeys I would infer the latter, but the 
'whole is so conventionalised by transplantation to the south, and by 
the different uses to which they are applied for the purposes of a 
different religion, that we must not stretch analogies too far.^ 



There is one other rath, at some distance from the others, called 
Arjuna’s rath, represented in the above woodcut (No. 182 ), which, 
strange to say, is finished, or nearly so, and gives a fair idea of the 
form these oblong temples took before we have any structural build- 


* Among the recently discovered ruins 
at Bharhut is a bas-relief representing a 
building so exactly like the long rath 
here, that there can be no doubt that 
such buildings ^vere used in the north 
of India two centuries at least before 
Christ, but to what purpose they were 
applied is not so clear. Tlie cme at 
Biiarhut ^ems to have contained the 
thrones or altars of the four last Buddhaa 
® Among the sculptures of the Q-and- 


hai-a monasteries are several represent- 
ing fa9ades of buildings. They may be 
cells or chaitya halls, but, at all events, 
they are almost exact reproductions of 
the facade of this rath. Being used 
as frameworks for sculpture, the northern 
examples are, of course, conventionalised ; 
but it is impossible to mistake the id^- 
tity of intention., They may probably be 
aboui4he age. 
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ings of the class. This temple, though entering in the side, Tvas 
never intended to be pierced through, but always to contain a cell. 
The large oblong rath, on the contrary, was intended to be open 
all round, and whether, consequently, we should consider it as a 
choultrie or a gopura is not quite clear. One thing, at all events, 
seems certain — ^and it is what interests us most here — that the 
square raths are copies of Buddhist viliaras, and are the originals 
from which all the vimanas in southern India were copied, and 


183 . 



Perumal Pagoda, M«[dura. (Prom a MS. Drawing in the possession ol 
the late General Monteith, Madras Engineers.) No scale. 


continued to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period. 
Woodcut No. 18 B, for instance, represents one from M^idura, 
erected in the 18 th century. It is changed, it is true, and the cells 
and some of . the earlier feature are hardly recognisable ; hnt the 
wonder rather is that twelve centuries should not have more com- 
pletely obliterated all traces of the original. There is nothing, 
however, in it which cannot be easily recognised in intermediate 
examples, and their gradual transformation detected by any one 
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familiar with the subject. On the other hand, the oblong raths were 
haUs or porticoes with the Buddhists, and became the gopuras or gate- 
wars which are fret^uently — ^iudeed generally ^moie important paits 
of bravidian temples than the vimanas themselves. They, too, like the 
vimanas, retain their original features very little changed to the 
present day, as may be seen from the annexed example from a modern 
Tamil temple on the opposite shore of the Gulf of Manaar (Woodcut 
Xo. 184). To all this, however, we shall have frequent opportuni- 
ties of referring in the sequel, and it will become much plamer as we 
procee;!. 



144. Entrance to a Hindu Temple, Colomlx). (From Sir J. B. Tennent’e * Ceylon.*) 


The other antiquities at Mahavellipore, though very interesting in 
themselves, are not nearly so important for our history as the raths 
just described. The caves are generally small, and fail architecturally, 
from the feebleness and tenuity of their supports. The southern 
cave diggers had evidently not been grounded in the art, like their 
northern compeers, by the Buddhists. The long experience of the 
latter in the art taught them that ponderous masses were not only 
necessary to support their roofs, but for architectural effect; and 
neither they nor the Hindus who succeeded them in the north ever 
h^itated to use pillars of two or three diameters in height, or to crowd 
them together to any required extent. In the south, on the contrary, 
the cave diggers tried to copy literally the structural pillars used to 
support wooden roofs. Hence, I believe, the accident to the long rath, 
and hence certainly the poor and modem look of all the southern 
caves, which has hitherto proved such a stumbUng-block to all who 
have tried to guess their age. Their sculpture b bditer, and some Of 
their best designs rank with those of Hlpra and 
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^"liich they were, in all probability, contemporary. Xow, however, 
that we know that the sculptures in cave Xo. 3 at Badami were 
executed in the 6th century^ (a.d. 579), we are enabled to approxunate 
the date of those in the Mahavellipore caves with very tolerable 
certainty. The Badami sculptures are so similar in style with the 
best examples there that they cannot be far distant in date, and if 
placed in the follov:ing century it will not probably be far from the 
truth. 

The great bas-relief on the rock, 90 ft. by 40 ft., is perhaps the 
most remarkable tiling of its class in India. Now that it is known to 
be wholly devoted to Serpent worsliip,^ it acquires an interest it had 
not before, and opens a new chapter in Indian mythology.^ There 
seems notliing to enable us to fix its age with absolute certainty ; it 
can hardly, however, be doubted that it is anterior to the 10th 
century, and may be a couple of centuiies earher. 

There is one other antiquity in a place called Saluvan Kuppan, 
two miles north of Mahavellipore, which has not yet been drawn or 



185. Tiger Cave at Saluvan Kuppan. (From a Photograpb.) 


described, but deserves notice as a lineal descendant of the tiger cave 
at Cuttack (Woodcut No. 73). Here not one but a dozen of tiger 
heads welcome the anchorite to his abode. Here, too, they are conven- 
tionalised as we always find them in Chalukyan art ; and this example 
serves, like every other, to show how the Hindu imagination in art 


^ Burgess, ‘Beport on Belgam,’ &o., matters, it might be hoped they would 
p. 24. replace the head of the great Kaga ou 

2 < Tree and Serpent Worship/ p. 73. his body before it is destroyed by being 
® If it were possible to rouse the Madras made a cockshy for idle Britishers. 
Government to take any interest in such 
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runs Tvild when once freed from the trammels of sober imitation of 
natiu’al things, wMch we find to be its characteristic in the early 
sta2:es of Buddhist art. 


Kylas, Ellora. 

From the raths at Mahavellipore to the Kylas at Ellora the transi- 
tion is easy, but the step considerable. At the first-named place we 
have manifest copies of structimes intended originally for other pur- 
poses, and used at Mahavellipore in a fragmentary and disjointed 
manner. At Ellora, on the contrary, the whole is welded together, 
and we have a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in all its parts 
as at any future period, and so far advanced that we might have 

some difficulty in tracing 
the parts back to their 
originals without the for- 
tunate possession of the 
examples on the Madras 
shore. 

Independently, how- 
ever, of its historical or 
ethnographical value, the 
Kylas is in itself one of 
the most singular and 
interesting monuments of 
architectural art in India. 
Its beauty and singularity 
always excited the aston- 
ishment of travellers, and 
in consequence it is better 
known than almost any 
other structure in that 
country, from the nume- 
rous views and sketches 
of it that have been pub- 
lished. Unlike the Budd- 
hist excavations we have 

186. Kylas at Elloriu (Cori«c^ from a Plan iri Daaieirs ^i^bertO been describing, 
’ Views in Hm<icstaa.O Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. jj} jg not a mere interior 

chamber cut in the rock, 
but is a model of a complete temple, such as might have been erected 
on the plain. In ot^er wcffds, the rock been cut away, externally 
as well as mteomrfly. The older cav^ ^ of a much 
and rational des^ tlian this tempJa, fe«sc»w, 
rock around it to provide sm. 






between 80 ft, and 90 ft. in height, preceded by a large square porch, 
supported by sixteen columns (owing probably to the immense weight 
to be borne) ; before this stands a detached porch, reached by a bridge ; 
and in front of all stands the gateway, which is in like manner con- 
nected with the last porch by a bridge, the whole being cut out of 
the native rock. Besides these there are two pillars or deepdans 
(literally lamp-posts) left standing on each side of the detached 
^rch, and two elephants about the size of life. All round the court 
% peristylar cloister with cells, and some halls not shown in 
which give to the whole a complexity, and at the same time 
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a completeness, wliicli never fail to strike the beholder with astonish- 
ment and awe. 

As will be seen from the view (Woodcut No. 187) the outline 
of the vimana is at first sight very similar to that of the raths at 
Mahavellipore, but on closer inspection we find everything so modi- 
fied at Ellora as to make up a perfect and well understood design. 
The vimana with its cells, and the porch in front of it with its side 
cells, make a complete Hindu temple such as are found in hundreds 
in southern India, and instead of the simulated ceUs that surround 
the hall in the Madras example, they again become realities, but used 
for widely different purposes. Instead of being the simulated resi- 
dences of priests, the five or rather seven cells that surround the 
central object here are each devoted to a separate divinity of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and group most pleasingly with the central vimana. 
It is, however, so far as is now known, the last reminiscence of this 
Buddhist arrangement in Hindu architectoe ; after the year 1000 
even these cells disappear or become independent erections, wholly 
separated from the temple itseK. 

Though considerably damaged by Moslem violence, the lower 
part of the gopura shows a considerable advance on anything found 
at Mahavellipore, and a close approach to what these objects after- 
wards became, in so far, at least, as the perpendicular parts are 
concerned; instead, however, of the tall pyramids which were so 
universal afterwards, the gopura in the Kylas exhibits only what may 
be called the germ of such an arrangement. It is only the upper 
member of a gopura placed in the fiat roof of the gateway, and so 
small as not to be visible except from above. In more modern times 
from five to ten storeys would have been interposed to connect these 
two parts. Nothing of the kiad however exists here.^ 

On either side of the porch are the two square pillars called 
deepdans, or lamp-posts, before alluded to, the ornament at the top of 
which possibly represents a flame, though it is difdcult to ascertain 
what it really is, while the temptation to consider them as represen- 
tatives of the lion pillars of the Buddhists (Woodcut No. 6) is very 
great (Woodcut No. 188). 

In the south of India, however, among the Jains, as mentioned 
above (p. 276), such pillars are very common, standing either singly 
or in pairs in front of the gopuras, and always apparently intended to 
carry lamps for festivals. They generally consist of a single block of 
granite, square at l^e, changing to an octagon, and again to a figure 
of sixteen sides, with a capital of very elegant shape. Some, however, 
are circular, and, indeed, their variety is infinite. They range from 


In Darnell’s plat^ No. 16, the upper rock, no addition ox alteratian oouM after- 
p^ of tto is shown. Being out in the wards have heeniutejrded. 
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188 Deepdan in Hharwar. (From a Photograph.) 

30 ft. to 40 ft. and even 50 ft. in height, and, whatever their dimen- 
sions, are among the most elegant specimens of art in southern 
India. 

Unfortunately, there is no inscription or other date from which 
the age of the Kylas can be ascertained with precision. It is safe, 
however, to assert that it was erected by the southern Dravidians, 
either the Cheras or the Oholas who held sway here during the eclipse of 
the Ohalukyas, or between a.d. 750 and 950 ; and Mr. Burgess’s recent 
researches in Dharwar enable us to assert with tolerable confidence 
that its age must be nearer the first than the second of these dates. 
The great temple at Purudkul— his Pattadkal— is covered with inscrip- 
tions, none of which unfortunately are dated, but from their import 
and the form of their characters, both Bhau Daji ^ and himself ascribe 
to the 8th or 9th century ,2 and I see no reason for doubting the 


^ * Journal Bombay Branoli of the ^ * Report on Belgam and Kaladji,* 
Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. ix. p. 814, 1874, p. 31, et seqq. 
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correctness of the date assigned by Mr. Biii’gess to this temple, which, 
according to hirn was erected during* the 8th centimy. In plan it is 
almost exactly a duplicate of the Kjdas, as 
may be gathered from the annexed woodcut 
(No. 189), but there is some little difficulty 
in instituting such a comparison of their archi- 
tectime as would enable us to feel sine of their 
relative dates ^ — in the first place, because the 
one is structural the other rock-cut, but also 
because we hardly know what allowance to 
make for distance of locality. On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe the southern 
temple is the elder of the two, but certainly 
not distant in date. If, consequently, it were 
necessary to fix on a date wliich should cor- 
rectly represent our present knowledge of the 
age of the Kylas, I would put down a.d. 800, 
with considerable confidence that it was not 
many years from the truth either way, 
1S9. rian^oforeat Temple at couTse, some thirty' to fifty 

execution of so important a 

monument. 

Considerable misconception exists on the subject of cutting temples 
in the rock. Almost every one who sees these temples is struck with 
the apparently prodigious amount of labour bestowed on their exca- 
vation, and tlxere is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
principal source of the awe and wonder with which they have been 
r^rded, and that, had the Kylas been an edifice of masonry situated 
on the plain, it would scarcely have attracted the attention of European 
travellers. In reality, however, it is considerably easier and less 
expensive to excavate a temple than to build one. Take, for instance, 
the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class. To excavate the area 
on which it stands would require the removal of about 100,000 cubic 
yards of rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the super- 
structure massive, it occupies in round numbers about one-half of the 
excavated area, so that the question is simply this — whether it is 
easier to chip away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil -(to 
borrow a railway term) down a hillside, or to quarry 50,000 cubic 
yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at least to the place where 
the temple is to he built, and then to raise and set it. The excavating 
process would probably cost about one-tenth of the other. The 



One of these is repeated in Mr, Burgess's 
book, plate 38. 


* There are four photographs of this 
temple in the * Architectural Antiquities 
of Bharwar and Mysore,* plates 54-57, 
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sculpture and ornament would be the same in both instances, more 
especially in India, where buildings are always set up in* block, and 
the carving executed in situ, Nevertheless the impression produced 
on all spectators by these monolithic masses, their unalterable 
character, and appearance of eternal durability, point to the process 
as one meriting more attention than it has hitherto received in 
modern times ; and if any rock were found as uniform and as easily 
worked as the Indian amygdaloidal traps, we might hand down to 
posterity some more durable monument than many we are now 
erecting at far greater cost. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject there is one other rock- 
cut example wliich deserves to be quoted, not either for its size or 
antiquity, but from the elegance of its details. It is situated at a 
place called Kiimululu,^ thirty-five miles south-west from Shivelli- 
puttun, and consequently twice that distance north from Cape 
Comorin. Like the examples at Mahavellipore, this one never was 
finished, probably because the person who commenced it did not live 
to complete it, and it was nobody’s business to finish what was of no 
use, and intended only to glorify him who made it. It is not cut out 
of a separate boulder, but out of a ridge, as I fancy those at Maha- 
vellipore to have been, and if successful, any number of others of any 
dimensions might have followed. The other side of the hill had been 
occupied by the Jains, and numerous images of their Tirthankars are 
carved upon it, with inscriptions that could easily be read if any one 
cared to do so. It was evidently to mark the triumph of Siva over 
Mahavira that this little shrine was undertaken, probably in the 
10th or 11th century, and if it had been completed it would have 
been one of the most perfect gems of the style. For some reason 
unexplained it was only blocked out, and the upper part only 
carved, when it was abandoned, and is now entirely forsaken. From 
its details, it certainly is more modern than the Kylas — ^how much 
we cannot yet say with certainty. 


Several photographs of it will be found in Capt. Lyon’s collection. 
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When we turn from these few scattered rock-cut examples to the gi’eat. 
structural temples of the style, we find their number is so great, their 
extent so vast, and their variety so perplexing, that it is extremely 
difficult to formulate any distinct ideas regarding them, and still 
more so, as a matter of course, to convey to others any clear idea on 
the subject. To any one at all familiar with the present status of the 
population of the province, the greatest wonder is how such a people 
could ever have conceived, much less carried out, such vast under- 
takings as these, and that so recently that some of the greatest and 
boldest were only interrupted by our wars with the French little 
more than a century ago. The cause of this, however, is not far to 
seek. Ever since we took possession of the country, our countrymen 
have been actuated by the most beneficent intentions of protecting the 
poor against the oppression of the rich. By every means we have 
sought to secure the ryot in his holding, and that he should not be 
called on to pay more than his fair share of the produce of his land ; 
while to the landowner we have offered a secure title to what 
belonged to him, and a fixed income in money in lieu of his portion 
of the produce. To a people, however, in the state of civilization 
to which India has reached, a secure title and a fixed income only 
means the power of borrowing on the occasion of a marriage, a funeral, 
or some great family festival, ten times more than the borrower can 
ever pay, and our courts as inevitably give the lender the power of 
foreclosing his mortgage and selling the property. During the cen- 
tury in .which this communistic process has been going on the 
landed aristocracy have gradually disappeared. All the wealth of 
the country has passed into the hands of the money-lenders of the 
cities, and by them dissipated in frivolities. If the aim of the govern- 
ment is to reduce the whole population to the condition of peasant 
proprietors, occupying the land without capital, and consequ^tly on 
the verge of starvation, they have oerteily su^^ed. It he 
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beneficent, and may produce the greatest ha]3piness to the greatest 
nnmber ; but in such a community neither science, nor literature, nor 
art have any place, and religion itself becomes degraded by the status 
of its votaries. 

Before we interfered, the condition of things was totally different. 
The practical proprietorship of the land was then in the hands of a 
few princes or feudal lords, who derived from it immense revenues 
they had no means of spending, except in works of ostentation, 
which in certain stages of civilization are as necessary for the em- 
ployment of the masses as for their own glorification. In such a 
country as India the employment of one-half of the population in 
agriculture is sufficient to produce food for the whole, while the other 
half are free for any employment that may be available. We in this 
country employ our non-agricultimal half in manufactmes and com- 
merce. The southern Indians had neither, and found no better 
occupation for the siuplus population than in temple-building. 
Whether this was more profitable or beneficial than hammering iron 
or spinning cotton is not a question it is necessary to enter on here. 
It is enough to know the fact, and to mark its consequences. The 
poj)ulation of southern India in the 17th and 18th century was pro- 
bably hardly less than it is now — ^some thirty millions — and if one- 
third or one-fourth of such a population were to seek employment in 
building, the results, if persevered in through centuries, would be 
something astonishing. A similar state of affairs prevailed appa- 
rently in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, but with very different 
results. The Egyptians had great and lofty ideas, and a hankering 
after immortality, that impressed itself on all their works. The 
southern Indians had no such aspirations. Their intellectual status 
is, and always was, mediocre ; they had no literature of their own — no 
history to which they could look back with pride, and their religion 
was, and is, an impure and degrading fetishism. It is impossible that 
anything very grand or imposing should come out of such a state of 
things. What they had to offer to their gods was a tribute of labour, 
and that was bestowed without stint. To cut a chain of fifty links 
out of a block of granite and suspend it between two pillars, was with 
them a triumph of art. To hollow deep cornices out of the hardest 
basalt, and to leave all the framings, as if of the most delicate wood- 
work, standing free, was with them a worthy object of ambition, and 
their sculptures are stiU inexplicable mysteries, from our ignorance of 
how it was possible to execute them. All that millions of hands work-, 
ing through centuries could do, has been done, but with hardly any 
higher motive than to employ labour and to conquer difficulties, so as 
to astonish by the amount of the first and the cleverness with which 
the second was overcome — and astonished we are ; but without some 
higher motive true architecture cannot exist. The Dravidians had 
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not even the constructive difficulties to overcome which enabled the 
media3val architects to produce such noble fabrics as our cathedrals. 
The aim of architects in the Middle Ages was to design halls which 
should at the same time be vast, but stable, and suited for the accom- 
modation of great multitudes to witness a lofty ritual. In their 
struggle to accomplish this they developed intellectual powers wliich 
impress us still through their works. No such lofty aims exercised 
the intellectual faculties of the Hindu. His altar and the statue of his 
god were placed in a dark cubical cell wholly without ornament, and the 
porch that preceded that was not necessarily either lofty or spacious. 
What the Hindu architect craved for, was a place to display his 
powers of ornamentation, and he thought he had accomplished all his 
art demanded when he covered every part of his building with the 
most elaborate and most difficult designs he could invent. Much of 
this ornamentation, it is true, is very elegant, and evidences of power 
and laboin* do impress the human imagination, often even in defiance 
of our better judgment, and nowhere is this more apparent than in 
these Dravidian temples. It is in vain, however, we look among them 
for any manifestation of those lofty aims and noble results which con- 
stitute the merit and the greatness of true arcMtectural art, and 
which generally characterise the best works in the true styles of the 
western world. 

Turning, from, these generalities-to-the 'temples themselves, the 
first great difficulty experienced in attempting either to classify or 
describe them is that no plans of them exist. I know myself upwards 
of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups of temples, any one of 
which must have cost as much to build as an English cathedral, some 
a great deal more ; but of all these there are only three, or it may be 
four, of which even a moderately trustworthy plan is available. 
Two-thirds of these have 'been sufficiently photographed by Dr. 
Hunter, Oapt. Lyon,^ and others ; the remaining third I know either 
from personal inspection or from drawings and descriptions. This is, 
of course, irrespective of village temples, and, it may be, of some 
extensive group which have been overlooked. If these temples had 
been built like thc^ of the G-reeks, or even as the Christian churches 
in the Middle Ages, on one uniform plan, changing only. with the 
progress of time, one or two plans might have sufficed ; but the fact 
is that, in nine cases out of ten, Dravidian temples are a fortuitous 
aggregation of parts, arranged without plan, as accident dictated at 


^ Capt. Lyon was ei^ployetl by Govern- owing to difficulties wMch occurred in 
ment for this purpose, and made 276 bringing ffiem out, they can hardly be 
photographs of these ;temples. I’ourte^ said to be ptrbli^^ — fh this country at 
eels were furnished lb' Goyoinment, bufej lea^ * ^ 
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the time of their erection ; and, Tvithout ] 3 lans, no adequate idea can 
be conveyed to those who have not seen them. The one great excep- 
tion to this rule is to he found at Tan j ore. The great Pagoda there was 
oommenced on a well-defined and stately plan, which was persevered 
in till its completion. As will be seen from 
the annexed diagram (Woodcut jSTo. 190) it 
consists of two coimts,^ one a square of 
about 250 ft., originally devoted to minor 
shrines and residences ; but when the temple 
was fortified by the French in 1777 ^ it 
was converted into an arsenal, and has not 
been re-appropriated to sacred puiposes. The 
temple itself stands in a courtyard extremely 
well proportioned to receive it, being about 
500 ft. long by half that in width, the 
distance between the gateway and the temple 
being broken by the shrine of the Bull 
i7uiidi,^ which is sufficiently important for 
its purpose, but not so much so as to 
interfere with the effect of the great vimana, 
which stands near the inner end of the 
court. The perpendicular part of its base 
measures 82 ft. square, and is two storeys 
ill height, of simple outline, but sufficiently 
relieved by niches and pilasters. Above 
this the pyramid rises in thirteen storeys 
to the summit, which is crowned by a 
dome- said to consist of a single stone, 
and reaching a height of 190 ft. The 
porch in front is kept low, and as will 
be seen from the woodcut (No. 191) the 
tower dominates over the gopuras and 

surrounding objects in a manner that imparts great dignity to the 
whole composition. 

Besides the great temple and the Nundi porch there are several 


Diagram Plan of Tanjore Pagoda. 
(From a Sketch by the Author.) 
Scale 200 ft. to 1 in. 


^ As the plan is only an eye-sketeli, 
and the dimensions obtained by pacing, 
it must not be too muob relied on. It 
is sufficient to explain the text, and that 
is all that is at present required. 

® Inscription on gateway. 

® The dimensions of this image are 
16 ft, from muzzle to rump, by above 
7 ft. across, 12 ft. 2 in. to top of head, 
10 ft 4 in. to top of hump, and 7 ft. 5 in. 


to top of back. It is composed of a single 
block of stone, I believe granite, but it 
has been so frequently and so thoroughly 
coated with oil, which is daily applied 
to it, that it looks like bronze. I tried 
to remove a portion of this epidermis in 
order to ascertain what was beneath, but 
was liot successful. No other kind of stone, 
however, is used in any other part of the 
temple. 
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191. View of the Great Pagoda at Tanjure. CFrom a Photograph by.Mddleton Bayne. Esq., G.E,^ 


other smaller shrines in the enclosure, one of which, dedicated to 
Sonbramanya, a son of Siva’s, is as exquisite a piece of decorative 
architecture as is to be found in the south of India, and though small, 
almost divides our admiration with the temple itself (Woodcut No. 
192). It is built behind an older shrine, which may be coeval with 
the great temple as originally designed. 

One of the pecnliaritite of the Tanjore temple is that all the sculp- 
tures on the gopuras belong to the religion of Vishnu, while everything 
in the courtyard is dedicated to the worship of Siva. At first I felt in- 
clined to believe it had been erected wholly in honour of the first- 
named divinity, but am now more inclined to the belief that it is 
only an instance of the extreme tqlerance that prevailed d* the age 
at which it was erected, before these religions became aapcfcagciji^ie. 
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192. Temple of Souliramanya, Tanjore. (Prom a Photograph.) 

What, then, was that age ? Strange to say, though so complete 
and uniform, and standing, as it does, almost alone, its date is not 
known. Mr. Norman, a competent authority, in the text that accom- 
panied Tripe’s photographs, says it was erected by Kadu Yettiya 
Soran, or Oholan,^ a king reigning at Conjeveram in the beginning of 
the 14th century. At one time I hoped it was earlier, but on the 
whole I am now convinced that this must be very nearly the truth. 

The Soubramanya is certainly one century, probably two centuries, 
more modern. The Bull itself is also inferior in design, and therefore 
more modern than those at Hullabid, which belong probably to the 
13th century, and the architecture of his shrine cannot be carried 
back beyond the 15th century. It may even be considerably more 
modern. It is disappointing to find the whole so recent in date, but 
there seems no excuse for ascribing to this temple a greater antiquity 
than that just mentioned. 


^ Though so veiy important in Dra- before he yr^LS forty years of age, and be- 
vidian history, we have not even now a fore that time he swallowed a bottleful 
correct list of the Ohola kings from the of laudanum by mistake, and was found 
year 1000 downwards. There certainly is dead in his bed one morning. His papers, 
not one among the Mackenzie MSS. The served his successor’s cook to light fires 
late Mr. Ellis, it is said, had one, but j for some years afterwards, 
he determined not to publish anything 
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The temple at Tiruvaliir, about thirty miles west of Madras, 
contrasts curiously with that at Tan j ore in the principles on which it 
was designed, and serves to exemplify the mode in which, unfortu- 
nately, most Dravidian temples were aggregated, 
rn nucleus here was a small village temple 

' "" In (Woodcut No. 193), drawn to the same scale as the 

i ^ i plan of Tanjore in Woodcut No. 190. It is a double 
\ ; shrine, dedicated to Siva and his consort, standing 

; L; in a cloistered court which measures 192 ft. by 

156 ft. over all, and has one goiDura in front. So 
193. imS^mpie at nothing to distinguish it from the ordi- 

scaie^oTfttoiin. temples found in every village. It, however, 

at some subsequent period became sacred or rich, 
and a second or outer court was added, measuring 470 ft. each way, 
with two gopuras, higher than the original one, and containing 
within its walls numberless little shrines and porches. Additions 
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194 Temple at Tiruvalur. (From a Drawing in Earn Raz’s ‘ Hindu Architecture.') 

^\eie again made at some subsequent date, the whole being enclosed 
in a court 940 ft. by 701 ft. — ^this time with five gopuras, and 
^veral important shrines. When the last addition was made, it was 
intended to endow the temple with one of thc^ gre^t , Wte, winch 
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were considered indispensable in temples of the first class. Generallv 
they had — or were intended to have — 1000 columns ; this one has 
only 688, and only about one-half of these carry beams or a roof of 
any sort. There can, however, be very little doubt that, had time 
and money been available, it would have been completed to the 
typical extent. As it is, it is probably owing to our management 
of the revenues of the country that the requisite funds were not 
forthcoining, and the buildings stopped probably within the limits of 
the present century. 

The general effect of such a design as this may be gathered from 
the bird’s-eye view (Woodcut 'No. 194). As an artistic design, no- 
thing can be worse. The gateways, irregularly spaced in a great 
blank wall, lose half their dignity from their positions ; and the 
bathos of their decreasing in size and elaboration, as they ax)proach 
the sanctuary, is a mistake wliich nothing can redeem. We may 
admire beauty of detail, and be astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found in such a temple as this, but as 
an architectimal design it is altogether detestable. 


Seringhaw. 

The temple which has been most completely marred by this false 
system of design is that at Seringham, which is certainly the largest, 
and, if its principle of design could be reversed, would be one of the 
finest temples in the south of India (Woodcut No. 195, p. 349). Here 
the central enclosure is quite as small and as insignificant as that at 
Tiruvalur, and except that its dome is gilt has nothing to distinguish 
it from an ordinary village temple. The next enclosure, however, is 
more magnificent. It encloses the hall of 1000 columns, which mea- 
sures some 450 ft. by 130 ft. The number of columns is, I believe, 
sixteen in front by sixty in depth, or 960 altogether ; but I do not 
feel sure there is not some mistake in my observations, and that the 
odd forty are to be found somewhere. They consequently are not 
spaced more than 10 ft. apart from centre to centre ; and as at one 
end the hall is hardly over 10 ft. high, and in the loftiest place only 
15 ft. or 16 ft., and the pillars spaced nearly evenly over the floor, 
it will be easily understood how little effect such a building really 
produces. They are, however, each of a single block of granite, and 
all carved more or less elaborately. A much finer portico stretches 
across this court from gopura to gopura ; the pillars in it are 
much more widely spaced, and the central aisle is double that of 
those on the sides, and crosses the portico in the centre, making 
a transept; its height, too, is double that of the side aisles. It 
is a pleasing and graceful architectural design ; the other is only an 
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evidence of misapplied labour. The next four enclosures have nothing 
very remarkable in them, being generally occupied by the Brahmans 
and persons connected with the temple. Each, however, has, or was 
intended to have, four gopuras, one on each face, and some of these 
are of very considerable, magnificence. The outer enclosure is, prac- 
tically, a bazaar, filled with shops, where pilgrims are lodged, and 
fed, and fleeced. The wall that encloses it measures 2475 ft. by 
2880 ft.,^ and, had its gopuras been finished, they would have sur- 
passed all others in the south to the same extent as these dimensions 
exceed those of any other known temple. The northern gopura, 
leading to the river and Trichinopoly, measures IBO ft. in width by 
100 ft. in depth ; the opening through it measures 21 ft. 6 in., and 
twice that in height. The four jambs or gateposts are each of a 

single slab of granite, more than 40 ft. in height, and the roofing- 

slabs throughout measure from 23 ft. to 24 ft. Had the ordinary 
brick pyramid of the usual proportion been added to this, the whole 
would have risen to a height of nearly 300 ft. Even as it is, it is 
one of the most imposing masses in southern India, and probably — 
perhaps because it never was quite finished — ^it is in severe and good 
taste throughout.^ Its date, fortunately, is perfectly well known, as 
its progress was stopped by its being occupied and fortified by the 
French during our ten years’ struggle with them for the possession of 
Trichinopoly ; . and if we allow fifty years for its progress, even this 
would briug the whole within the limits of the 18th century. The 

other three gopuras of this enclosure are in the same style, and were 

commenced on the same scale, but not being so far advanced when 
we stopped the work, their gateposts project above their walls in a 
manner that gives them a very singular appearance, and has led to 
some strange theories as to their design. 

Looked at from a distance, or in any direction where the whole 
can be grasped at once, these fourteen or fifteen great gate towers 
cannot fail to produce a certain effect, as may be gathered from 
the view in Woodcut No. 195 ; but even then it can only be by 
considering them as separate buildings. As parts of one whole, 
their arrangement is exactly that which enables them to produce the 
least possible effect that can be obtained either from their mass or 
ornament. Had the four great outer gopuras formed the four sides of 
a central hall, and the others gone on diminishing, in three or four 
directions, to the exterior, the effect of the whole would have been 
increased in a surprising degree. . To accomplish this, however, one 


1 Except this dimension, which is from * A drawing of it was published in 
a survey, and those of the gopuras, the my ‘Picturesque Illustrations of Indian 
dimensions above quoted must be taken Architecture.' It has since been fre- 
cum^grano. They were obtained only by quently photographed. ' 
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View of the eastern half of the Great Temple at Seringham« (From a I’hotograi>h. ’.i 
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other defect must have been remedied : a gateway even 150 ft. Avide 
ill a wall nearly 2000 ft. in extent is a solecism nothing can redeem ; 
l)ut had the Avails been broken in plan or star-shaped, like the plans of 
Chalukyan temples, light and shade would have been obtained, and due 
proportions of parts, Avithout any inconvenience. But if the Di^avidinns 
eA’er had it in them to think of such things, it was not during the 
17th and 18th centuries, to which everything in this temple seems to 
belong. 


ChILLAjMBAEAM. 

The temple at Chillambaram is one of the most venerated, and 
has also the reputation of being one of the most ancient, temples in 
southern India. It was there, therefore, if anywhere, that I at one 
time hoped to find some remains that would help to elucidate the 
history of the style. It was, besides, so far removed from any capital 
city or frequented haunt of man that one might hope to find its 
original form unaltered. 

It is old, but I .am afraid the traditions that connect its founda- 
tion Avith Hiranya Yerma of Kashmir, in the beginning of the Gth 
century, on which I was at one time inclined to rely,^ are of too 
impalpable a nature to be depended upon. I see no great reason for 
doubting that there may have been a poiinexion between the kings of 
Chola and those of Kashmir at the period ; but I cannot see anything 
in this temple either of so early an age, or any feature in the style of 
Kashmiri architecture. On the other hand, the foundation of the 
temple appears to be clearly described in the following passage of the 
Kongadesa Raja Kal : — “ Yii’a Chola Raya (a.I). 927 to 977) one day 
saw on the sea-shore the Sabh^pati of Chillambara (Siva), attended 
by Parvati, dancing and beating the damaraka (a kind of drum) ; he 
therefore expended great sums of money in building the Kanaka, or 
Golden Sabha.”^ A little further on, it is said, ‘‘Ari Yari Deva 
(a,I). 1004), observing that his grandfather had built only a Kanaka 
Sabh^i to the Chillambara deity, he built gopuras, maddals (enclosures), 
madapanas (image-houses), sabhds (holy places or apartments), and 
granted many jewels to the deity.” If this last could be applied to the 
great enclosure, it would be a most important date ; but on a careful 
examination of the whole circumstances of the case I feel convinced 
that these passages refer only to the two inner enclosures, B B, at the 
west end of the tank (TiVoodcut Ko. 196). They, indeed, measuring 
about 320 ft. square, appear to have been the whole of the original 
temple, at least in the 10th and 11th centuries, always supposing 


* * Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient * ‘Journal* of the Royal Asiatic So- 

Architecture in Hindustan/ p. 60. clety/ vob viii. p. 7. 
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Scale y* 

196. Plan of XemplB of Chillambaram. 

' (From a Plan by Admiral Paris, in * Tour du Monde,’ vol. xvi. p. 35.) 


that any part of the building is really as old as this. On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to believe that tliis inner temple is really the 
one referred to in the above extract. The temple of Parvati, 0, on 
the north of the tank, was added afterwards, most probably in the 
14th or 15th century, and to that age the great gopuras and the 
second enclosure also belong. The hall of 1000 columns, E, was 
almost certainly erected between 1595 and 1685, at which time, we 
learn from the Mackenzie MSS., the kings of the locality made 
many donations to the fane.^ It was then, also, in all probability, 


^ ‘ Madras Journal/ No. 20, p. 16. 
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th 3 outer enclosure was commenced ; but it never was carried out, 
being in most peaces only a few feet above the foundation. 

The oldest thing now existing here is a little shrine in the inmost 
enclosiue (opposite A in the plan), with a little porch of two pillars, 
about 6 ft. high, but resting on a stylobate, ornamented with 
dancing figures, more graceful and more elegantly executed than any 
other of their class, so far as I know, in southern India. At the sides 
are wheels and horses, the whole being intended to represent a car, 
as is frequently the case in these temples. Whitewash and modern 
alterations have sadly disfigured this gem, but enough remains, to 
show how exquisite, and consequently how ancient, it was. It was 
dedicated to Verma, the god of dancing, in allusion, j)i'obably, to 
the circumstance above mentioned as leading to the foundation of the 
temple. 

In front of it is a shrine of very unusual architecture, with a tall 
copper roof, which, I have no doubt, represents or is the golden sabha 
above referred to, and in front of this is a gopura and pillared porch, 
making up what seems to have been the temple of Vira Deva. The 
outer enclosure, with the buildings it contains, are, it appears, those 
of Ari Vari. 

The temple of Parvati, 0, is principally remarkable for its porch, 
which is of singular elegance. The following woodcut (No. 197) 
gives some idea of its present appearance, and the section (Woodcut 
No. 198) explains its construction. The outer aisles are G ft. in 
width, the next 8 ft., but the architect reserved all his power for the 
central aisle, which measures 21 ft. 6 in. in width, making the whole 
50 ft. or thereabouts. In order to roof this without employing stones 
of such dimensions as would crush the supports, recourse was had to 
vaulting, or rather bracketing,^shafts, and these brackets w^ere again 
tied together by transverse purlins, all in stone, and the system was 
continued tiU the width was reduced to a dimension that could easily 
be spanned. As the whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by 
galleries two storeys in height, the effect of the whole is singularly 
pleasing. 

.Opposite to this, across the tank, is the hall of 1000' columns, 
similar in many respects to that at Seringham, above described, but 
probably slightly more modern. Here the pillars are arranged twenty- 
four in front by forty-one in depth, making 984 ; but in order to get 
a central space, four in the porch, then twenty-eight, then two, and 
again twenty-four, have been omitted, altogether fifty-eight ; but, on 
the other hand, those of the external portico must be added, w’^hich 
nearly balances the loss, and makes up the 1000.^ It must be con- 


^ Its dimensions, as nearly as can be ascertained from my paces, and Adiniral 
Paris’ plan% are 340 ft. by 180 ft. 
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fessed this forest of granite pillars, each of a single stone, and all 
more or less- carved and ornamented, does produce a certain grandeur 
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Ruined Temple or Pagoda at Chillambaram. (From a Photograph.) 
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prodiioed. Leaving out the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming 
feature, and that could easily have been effected without the brick 
vaults, formed of radiating arches, which are employed here — another 
certain proof of the modern ago of the building. These vaults are 
certainly integral, and as certainly could not have been employed 
till after the Maliomedans had settled in the south, and taught the 
Hindus how to use them. 

Although £his temple has been aggregated at different ages, and 
grown by accident rather than design like those at Tiruvalur and 
Seringham just described, it avoids the great defect of these temples, 
for though like them it has no tall central object to give dignity to 
the whole from the outside, internally the centre cf its great court is 
occupied by. a tank, round which the various objects are grouped 
without at all interfering with one another. -The temple itself is one 
important object, to the eastward of it ; the Parvati temple another, on 
the north, and forms a pleasing pendant to the 1000-columned choultrie 
on the south. Alongside the Parvati another temple was commenced 
(Woodcut Ho. 199), with a portico of square pillars, four in front, 
and all most elaborately ornamented, but in such a manner as not to 
interfere with their outline or solidity. 

From its unfinished and now ruined state, it is not easy to say to 
whom this temple was dedicated — ^most probably Soubramanya — ^nor to 
feel sure of its age. From its position, however, and the character of 
its ornamentation, there seems little doubt that it belongs to the end 
of the 17th and first half of the 18th century. From its style, I 
would be inclined to ascribe it to the earlier date, but in that case 
it is difficult to understand its not being finished. When they had 
money to erect the great hall, and to commence a new enclosure, 
they might certainly have spared enough to complete tins solitary 
shrine. 


Eamissekam. 

If it were proposed to select one temple which should exhibit all 
the beauties of the Dravidian style in their greatest perfection, and at 
the same time exemplify all its characteristic defects of design, the 
choice would ahnost inevitably faU on that at Eamisseram, in the 
island of Paumben (Woodcut No. 200). In no other temple has the 
same amount of patient industry been exhibited as here, and in none, 
unfortunately, has that labour been so thrown away for want of a 
design appropriate for its display. It is not that this temple has 
grown by successive increments like those last descHbed; it was 
begun and finished on a previously settled plan, as regularly and as 
undeviatingly carried out as that at Tan j ore, but on a principle so 
diametrically opposed to it, that while the temple at Tanjore produces 

2 A 2 
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an effect greater than is cine to its mass or detail, tliis one, with 
double its dimensions and ten times its elaboration, produces no effect 
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The only part of the temple which is of a different age from the 
rest is a small vimana, of very elegant proportions, that stands in the 
garden, on the right hand of the visitor as he enters from the west^ (D). 
It has, however, been so long exposed — ^like the temple on the shore 
at Mahavellipore — to the action of the sea-air, that its details are so 
corroded they cannot now be made out, and its age cannot conse- 
quently be ascertained from them. It is safe, however, to assert that 
it is more modern than any of the rock-cut examples above quoted ; 
possibly it may be of the 11th or 12th century. Its dimensions may 
be guessed as 50 ft. in height, by 30 ft. or 40 ft. in plan, so that it hardly 
forms a featime in so large a temple. From the four bulls that 
occiq^y the platform under the dome, it is evident it Avas originally 
dedicated to Siva, as the whole temple now apparently is, though the 
scene of Hama’s most celebrated exploit, and bearing his name. 

Externally the temple is enclosed by a wall 20 ft. in height, and 
possessing four gopuras, one on each face, which have this peculiarity, 
that they alone, of all those I know in India, are built wholly of stone 
from the base to the summit. The western one (D) alone, however, is 
finished, and owing apparently to the accident of its being in stone, 
it is devoid of figure-sculpture — some half-dozen plaster casts that now 
adorn it having been added quite recently. Those on the north and 
south (A and 0) are hardly higher than the wall in which they stand, 
and are consequently called the rained gateways. Such a thing is, 
however, so far as I know, unknown in southern India. Partly from 
them form, and more from the solidity of their construction, nothing 
but an earthquake could well damage them, and their age is not such 
as would superinduce ruin from decay of material. These, in fact, have 
never been raised higher, and their progress was probably stopped in 
the beginning of the last century, when Mahomedan, Mahratta, and 
other foreign invaders checked the prosperity of the laud, and destroyed 
the wealth of the priesthood. The eastern facade has two entrances 
and two gopuras. The smaller, not shown in the plan, is finished. The 
larger one (B in the plan) never was carried higher than we now see 
it. Had it been finished,^ it would have been one of the largest of its 
class, and being wholly in stone, and consequently without its outline 
being broken by sculpture, it would have reproduced more nearly the 
effect of an Egyptian propylon than any other example of its class 
in India. 

^ The plan of this temple (Woodcut : photographs since made reveal certain 
No. 2(10) is taken from one in the discrepancies of detail which prove it 
' Journal of the Geographical Society to require revision by some one on the 
of Bombay,’ vol. vii., and may be de- spot, 

pended upon in so far as dimensions ^ There is a view of it in the Atlas of 
and general arrangements are concerned, j plates that accompanies Lord Yalentia’s 
The officers who made it were surveyors, i travels; not very correct, but conveying 
but, unfortunately, not architects, and * a fair idea of its proportions. 
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The glory, lto-?rerer, of this temple resides in its corridors. These, 
as will be seen by the plan, extend to nearly 4000 feet in length. The 
breadth varies from 20 ft. to 30 ft. of free floor space, and their height 
is apparently about 30 ft. from the floor to the centre of the roof. 
Each pillar or pier is compound, and richer and more elaborate in 
design tha-n those of the Parvati porch at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
No. 197), and are certainly more modern in date. 

The general appearance of these corridors may be gathered from 
the annexed woodcut (No. 201), but no engraving, even on a much 
more extended scale, can convey the impression produced by such a 
display of labour when extended to an uninteiTupted length of 700 ft. 



201. Central Corridor, Ramisseram. (From a Photograph.) 


None of our cathedrals are more than 500 ft., and even the nave 
of St. Peter’s is only 600 ft. from the door to the apse. • Here the side 
corridors are 700 ft. long, and open into transverse galleries as rich in 
detail as themselv^. These, with the varied devices and modes of 
lighting, produce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhei’e in 
India. The side corridors are generally free from figure-sculpture, and 
consequently, from much of the vulgarity of the age to which they 
belong, and, though narrower, produce a more pleasing effect. The 
central corridor leading from the sanctuary is horned on one side 
by portraits of the rajas of Eamnad in the 17th century, and 
opposite them, of their secretaries. Even they, however, would be 
tolerable, were it not that within the 1^ few yes^ h^ve be® 
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painted with a vulgarity that is inconceivable on the part of the 
descendants of those who built this fane. Kot only they, however, 
but the whole of the architecture has first been dosed with repeated 
coats of whitewash, so as to take off all the sharpness of detail, and 
then painted with blue, green, red, and yellow washes, so as to dis- 
figure and destroy its effect to an extent that must be seen to be 
believed. Nothing can more painfully prove the degradation to which 
our system has reduced the population than this profanity. No upper 
class, and consequently no refinement, now remains, and the priest- 
hood, instead of being high bred and intellectual Brahmans, must be 
sunk into a state of debasement from which nothing can now probably 
redeem them. 

Assuming, however, for the nonce, that this painting never had 
been perpetrated, still the art displayed here would be very inferior 
to that of such a temple as, for instance, Hullabid, in the Mysore, 
to be described further on. The perimeter, however, of that temple 
is only 700 ft. ; here we have corridors extending to 4000 ft., carved 
on both sides, and in the hardest granite. It is the immensity of the 
labour here displayed that impresses us, much more than its quality, 
and that, combined with a certain pictui'esqueness and mystery, does 
produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other temple in 
India, and by very few elsewhere. 

The age of this temple is hardly doubtful. From first to last its 
style — excepting the old vimana— is so uniform and unaltered that its 
erection could hardly have lasted during a hundred years, and if tliis 
is so, it must have been during the 17th century, when the Eamnad 
rajas were at the height of their independence and prosperity, and 
when their ally or master, Tirumulla Nayak, was erecting buildings in 
the same identical style at M4dura. It may have been commenced fifty 
years earlier (1550), and the erection of its gopuras may have ex- 
tended into the 18th centuiy, but these seem the possible limits of 
deviation. Being so recent, any one on the spot could easily ascer- 
tain the facts. They could indeed be determined very nearly from 
the photographs, were it not for the whitewash and paint, which so 
disfigure the details as to make them almost unrecognisable, 

MIdtjea. 

If the native authorities consulted by the late Professor Wilson in 
compiling his Historical sketch of the Kingdom of P4ndya could be 
relied upon, it would seem that the foundation of the dynasty ought 
to be placed some five or six centuries before the Christian Em.^ 
Even, however, if this is disputed, the fact of the southern part of 


‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society/ vol. iii. p, 202. 
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the Peninsula being described as the “ Eegio Pandionis ” by classical 
authorities is' sufficient to prove that a Idngdom bearing that name 
did exist there in the early centuries of the Christian Era. Their 
first capitals, hov^ever, seem to have been Kurkhi, possibly the Kolkhi 
of the Periplus, near Ramnad, and Kalyana, near Cape Comorin. The 
story of Kula Sekhara founding Madura, and the fabulous incidents 
with which the tale is adorned, is one of the favourite legends of 
the south, and is abundantly illustrated in sculptures of Tirumnlla 
Nayak’s choultrie and in other buildings of the capital. 

For our present piu-poses it is hardly worth while to attempt to 
investigate the succession of the dates of the seventy- three kings who 
are said to have succeeded one another before the accession of the 
Nayak or Naik dynasty, in 1532, inasmuch as no building is now 
known to exist in the kingdom that can claim, even on the most 
shadowy grounds, to have been erected by any of these kings. It 
may have been that, anterior to the rise of the great Chola dynasty, 
in the 10th and 11th century, that of Madura may have had a long 
23 eriod of prosperity and power ; but certain it is, that if they did 
build anything of iniportance, its existence cannot now be identified. 
After that, for a while they seem to have been subjected to the Bellala 
dynasty of the Mysore, and the same Mahomedan invasion that 
destroyed that power in 1310 spread its baneful influence as far as 
Ramnad, and for two nturies their raids and of)pressions kept 
the whole of southern India in a state of anarchy and confusion. 
Their power for evil was first checked by the rise of the great Hindu 
state of Vijayanagar, in the Tong^hadra, in the 14th century, and 
by the establishment, under its protection, of the Nayak dynasty 
by Viswanath Nayak, in the beginning of the 16th. After lasting 
210 years, the last sovereign of the race — a queen — was first aided, 
and then betrayed, by Chanda Sahib the Nawaub of the Carnatic, 
who plays so important a part in our wars with the French in these 
parts. 

It may be — ^indeed, probably is the case— that there are temples in 
the provinces that were erected before the rise of the Nayak dynasty, 
but certain it is that all those in the capital, with the great tem 2 )le at 
Seringham, described above, were erected during the two centuries of 
their supremacy, and of those in the capital nine-tenths at least were 
erected during the long and prosperous reign of the tenth king of 
this dynasty, Tirumulla Nayak, or as he is more popularly known, 
Trimul Naik, who reigned from 1621 to 1657.^. 

Of his buildings, the most important, for our purposes^ at least, is 


^ ‘ Journal of th© Royal Asiatic So- | of the host known of Indian buildings, 
cietyj Yol. iii. p. 230, et seqq. It was-drawn by Daniell in the end of 

^ Fortunately this choultrie is also one the last century, and Ms drawings , have 
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the celebrated clioultrie which he built for the reception of the pre- 
siding* deity of the place, who consented to leave his dark cell in the 
temple and pay the king an annual visit of ten days’ duration, on 
condition of his building a haU worthy of his dignity, and where he 
could receive in a suitable manner the homage of the king and his 
subjects. As will be seen from the plan (Woodcut Xo. 202) the hall 
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202. Plan of Tinimulla Nayak's 
Choultrie. (From a Drawing 
in thA pnssession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.) Scale 100 ft. 
1 in. 



203. Pillar in Tirumnlla Nayak^s Chonltrie. 

. (Prom a Drawing in the Twssession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.) 


is 338 ft., long by 105 ft. in width, measured on the stylobate, and 
consists of fonr ranges of columns, all of which are dilBEerent, and all 
most elaborately sculptured. An elevation of one is given (Woodcut 
No. 203), but is not so rich as those of the centre, which have life- 


been repeated by Langles and others, native drawings exist in some collections 
It was described by Mr. Blackadder in containing representations of every pillar, 
the ‘Archaeologia/ vol. x. p. 457; and A model in bronze of a porch exists at 
by Wilson, ‘ Jonmal of the Royal Asiatic Sonth Kensington Mnseum, and it has 
Society,' vol. iii. p. 232. Yolnmes of been abundantly photographed. 
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sized figui’es attached to them, and are even more elaborate in their 
details. In this instance it will be observed that the detached 
bracketing shaft at Chillambaram has become attached to the square 
central pier, and instead of the light elegance that characterised that 
example, has become a solid pier, five or six feet in depth — richer cer- 
tainly, but far from being either so elegant or approindate as the 
earlier example. 

The view of the interior (TVoodcut No. 204) gives some, but only 
a faint, idea of the effect. The sides are now closed with screens, and 
it is difficult to procure good photographs ; but in effect, as in detail, 
it is identical with the corridors at Eamisssram, where the light is 
abundant. 

As the date of this hall is perfectly well known — it took twenty- 
two years to erect it, 1623 to 1645 — ^it becomes a fixed point in our 
cb'onology of the style. We can, for instance, assert wdth perfect 
certainty that the porch to ParvatVs shrine at Chillambaram (Woodcut 
No. 197) is certaiilly anterior to this, probably by a couple of cen- 
turies, and, with equal certainty that the corridors at Eamisseram are 
contemporary. From the history of the period we learn that the 
rajas of Eamnad were at times independent, at others at war with 
the Nayaks ; but i i Tirumulla Nayak’s time either his allies or depen- 
dants ; and the style and design of the two buildings are so absolutely 
identical that they must belong to the same age. It is, indeed, most 
probable that the king of Madura may have assisted in the erection of 
the temple. If he had indeed been allowed any share in making the 
original design, the temple would probably have been a nobler build- 
ing than it is ; for, though the details are the same, his three-aisled 
hall leading to the sanctuary would have been a far grander feature 
architecturally than the singled-aisled corridors that lead nowhere. 
The expense of one of the single-aisled corridors at Eamisseram, 700 
ft. long, would have been about the same as the triple-aisled choultrie 
at Madura, which is half their length. If, consequently, the choultrie 
cost a million sterling — ^as is confidently asserted — ^the temple must 
have cost between three and four millions ; and such an estimate 
hardly seems excessive when we consider the amount of labour ex- 
pended on it, and that the material in both is the hardest granite. 

The fagade of this hall, like that of almost all the great halls in the 
south of India, is adorned either with Yalis — ^monsters of the lion type 
trampling on an elephant — or, even more generally, by a group consist- 
ing of a warrior sitting on a rearing horse, whose feet are supported 
on the shields of foot soldiers, sometimes slaying men, sometimes 
tigers. These groups are found literally in hundreds in southern India, 
and, as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by patient labour, they 
are unrivalled, so far as I know, by anything found ^bewhere. As 
works of art, they are the most barbarous, it nc^ b^ most 
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vulgar, to be found in India, and do more to shake one’s faith in 
the civilization of the people v’ho produced them than anything they 


did in any other department of art. Where th^e monstrosities are 
not introduced, the pillars of entrances axe only enriched a little more 


View in TirumuUa Nayak's Choultrie, .VTadura. (From a Pholograph.) 
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than those of the interior, when the ornamentation is in better taste, 
and generally quite sufficiently rich for its purpose. 

Immediately in front of his choultrie, Tirumulla Nayak commenced 
a gopura, which, had he lived to comj)lete it, would probably have 
been the finest edifice of its class in southern India. It measures 
174 ft. from north to south, and 107 ^ ft. in depth. The entrance 
through it is 21 ft. 9 in. wide ; and if it be true that its gateposts are 
GO ft. (Tripe says 57 ft.) in height, that would have been the height 
of the opening.^ It will thus be seen that it was designed on even a 
larger scale than that at Seringham, described above, and it certainly 
far surpasses that celebrated edifice in the beauty of its details. Its 
doorposts alone, whether 57 ft. or 60 ft. in height, are single blocks 
of granite, carved with the most exquisite scroll patterns of elaborate 
foliage, and all the other carvings are equally beautiful Being un- 
finished, and consequently never consecrated, it has escaped whitewash, 
and alone, of all the buildings of Madura, its beauties can still be 
admired in their original perfection. 

The great temple at Madura is a larger and far more important 
building than the choultrie ; but, somehow or other, it has not attracted 
the attention of travellers to the same extent that the latter has. 
No one has ever attempted to make a plan of it, or to describe it in 
such detail as would enable others to understand its peculiaritieSo It 
possesses,, however, all the characteristics of a first-class Dravidian 
temple, and, as its date is perfectly well known, it forms a landmark 
of the utmost value in enabling us to fix the relative date of other 
temples. 

The sanctuary is said to have been built by Viswanath. the first 
king of the Nayak dynasty, A.n. 1520, which may possibly be the case ; 
but the temple itself certainly owes all its magnificence to Tirumulla 
Nayak, a.d. 1622-1657, or to his elder brother, Muttu Virappa, who 
preceded him, and who built a mantapa, said to be the oldest thing 
now existing here. The Kalyana mantapa is said to have been built 
A.I). 1707, and the Tatta Suddhi in 1770. These, however, are insig- 
nificant parts compared with those which certainly owe their origin 
to Tirumulla Nayak. 

The temple itself is a nearly regular rectangle, two of its sides 
measuring 720 ft. and *729 ft., the other two 834 ft. and 852 ft. It 
possessed four gopuras of the first class, and five smaller ones ; a very 
beautiful tank, smTOunded by arcades ; and a hall of 1000 columns, 
whose sculptm’es surpass those of any other hall of its class I am 
acquainted with. There is a small shrine, dedicated to the goddess 

' In the desenption of Tripe’s photo- taken from Oapt. Lyon's description of 
graph this dimension is given as 117 ft. his photographs of the places. He de- 

2 Most of these particulars, with those votes twenty-six photos, to this temple 
that follow regarding the temples, are 1 alone. 
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Minakshi, the tutelaiy deity of the place, which occupies the space 
of fifteen columns, so the real number is only 985 ; but it is not their 
number but them marvellous elaboration that makes it the wonder of 
the place, and renders it, in some respects, more remarkable than the 
choultrie about which so much has been said and ^viitten. I do not 
feel sure that this hall alone is not a gTeater work than the choultrie : 
taken in conjunction with the other buildings of the temple, it certainly 
forms a far more imposing group. 

As mentioneu above, the great Yaishnava temple at Seringham 
owes all its magnificence to buildings erected during the reign of the 
Nayak dynasty, whose second capntal was Trichinopoly, and where 
they often resided. Within a mile, however, of that much-lauded 
temple is another, dedicated to Siva, under the title of Jumbiikeswara, 
which, though not so large as that dedicated to Sri Rangam, far sur- 
passes it in beauty as an architectural object. The fii^t gateway of 
the outer enclosure is not large, but it leads direct to the centre of a 
hall containing some 400 pillars. On the right these oj^en on a tank 
fed by a perpetual spring, which is one of the wonders of the place.^ 
The corresponding space on the left was intended to be occupied by 
the 000 columns requisite to make up the 1000, but this never was 
completed. Between the two gopuras of the second enclosure is a very 
beautiful portico of cruciform shape, leading to the door of the sanc- 
tuary, which, however, makes no show externally, and access to its 
interior is not vouchsafed to the profane.^ The age of this temple is 
the same as that of its great rival, except that, being all of one design, 
it probably was begun and completed at once, and from the simjDlicity 
of its parts and details may be earher than the great buildings of 
Tirumulla Nayak. If we assume A.n. IGOO, with a margin of ten or 
fifteen years either way, we shall probably not err much in its date. 

One of the great charms of this temple, when I visited it, was 
its purity. I^either whitewash nor red nor yellow paint had then 
sullied it, and the time-stain on the warm-coloured granite was all 
that relieved its monotony ; but it sufficed, and it was a relief to 
contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities I had seen. Now 
all this is altered. Like the pagodas at Ramisseram, and more so 
those at M4dura, barbarous vulgarity has done its worst, and the 
traveller is only too fully justified in the contempt with which he 
speaks of these works of a great people which have fallen into the 
hands of such unworthy successors. 


^ The view in this temple in my ‘ Pic- very mnoh more extensive than my in- 
turesque Illustrations of Indian Archi- spection of the part I was allowed accesu 
teoture,* No. 21, is taken from the corner to would have led me to suppose. 1 do 
of this tank. not know, however, how far the plan can 

^ There is a native plan of this temple he depended upon, 
in the India Museum, which makes it ' 
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idea of the arrangement of these edifices, and has the advantage of 
having been built on one plan, and at one time, T\ithout subsequent 
alteration or change. Like the little cell in the Tiruvalur temple 
(Woodcut No. 193), it has the singularity of being a double temple, 
the great square being divided into equal portions, of which one is 
dedicated to the god Siva, the other ibo his consort Parvati. The 
preceding plan (Woodcut No. 205) represents one of the halves, which, 
though differing in arrangement from the other, is still so like it as to 
make the representation and description of one sufficient for both. 

The general dimensions of the whole enclosure are 508 ft. by 
75G ft., the larger dimension being divided into two equal i)ortions of 
378 ft. each. There are three gateways to each half, and one in the 
wall dividing the two ; the principal gateway faces the entrance to 
the temple, and the lateral ones are opposite- each other. An outer 
IDortico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid porch, which, before reaching the gateway of the inner 
enclosure, branches off on the right to the intermediate gateway, and 
on the left to the great hall of 1000 columns — 10 pillars in width by 
100 in depth. 

The inner enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, as 
usual, has only one gateway. The temple itself consists of a cubical 
cell, surmounted by a vimana or spire, preceded by two porches, and 
surrounded by triple colonnades. In other parts of the enclosure are 
smaller temples, tanks of water, gardens, colonnades, &c., but neither 
so numerous nor so various as are generally found in Indian temples 
of this class. 

The great 1000-pilhred portico in the temple is one of the least 
poetic of its class in India. It consists of a regiment of pillars 10 
deep and extending to 100 in length, without any break or any open 
space or arrangement. Such a forest of pillars does, no doubt, produce 
a certain effect ; but half that number, if arranged as in some of the 
Chalukyan or Jaina temples, would produce a far nobler impression. 
The aim of the Dravidians seems to have been to force admiration by 
the mere exhibition of inordinate patient toil. 

COMBACONUM. 

If the traditions of the natives could be trusted, Combaconum — 
one of the old capitals of the Ohola dynasty — ^is one of the places 
where we might hope to find something very ancient. There are 
fragments of older temples,- indeed, to be found everywhere, bufc none 
in situ. All the older buildings seem to have been at some time ruined 
and rebuilt, probably on the same site, but with that total disregard 
to antiquity which is characteristic of the Hindus in all ages. One 
portico, in a temple dedi<^ted to Sri Rama, is very like that leading 
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from the second to the third gopura in the temple of Jiimbukeswara, 
described above, bnt, if anything, it is slightly more modern. There 
is also one fine gopnra in the town, represented in the last wood- 
cut (No. 206). It is small, however, in comparison with those we 
have just been describing, being only 84 ft. across and about 130 ft. 
in height. Those of Seringham and Madura have, or were intended 
to have, at least double these dimensions. 

It is, however, a richly-ornamented example of its class, and the 
preceding woodcut conveys a fair impression of the effect of these build- 
ings generally. It is not old enough to be quite of the best age, but* it 
is still not so modern as to have lost all the character and expression 
of the earlier examples. 

ColfJEVERAM. 

Conjeveram is another city where tradition would lead us to 
expect more of antiquity than in almost any city of the south. It is 
said to have been founded by Adondai, the illegitimate son of Kolo- 
tunga Ohola, in the 11th or 12th century, and to have succeeded 
Combaconum as the capital of the Ohola Mandalam. Even before 
this, however, it is supposed to have been inhabited by Buddhists,^ 
and that they were succeeded by Jains. If this is so, aU that can be 
said is, that neither of these religions have left any traces of their 
existence on the spot, and many passages in the Mackenzie MSS. 
■would lead us to suppose that it was a jungle inhabited by savage 
Kurumbars when the Cholas took possession of it. 

Be this as it may, the two towns, Great and Little Conjeveram, 
possess groups of temples as picturesque and nearly as vast as any 
to be found elsewhere. The great temple at the first-named place 
possesses some first-class gopuras, though no commanding vimana. 
It has, too, a hall of 1000 columns, several large and fine mantapas, 
large tanks with flights of stone steps, and all the requisites of a first- 
class Dravidian temple, but aH thrown together as if by accident. No 
two gopuras are opposite one another, no two walls parallel, and there 
is hardly a right angle about the place. All this creates a picturesque- 
ness of effect seldom surpassed in these temples, but deprives it of that 
dignity we might expect from such parts if properly arranged. 

There may be some part I did not see^ which may be older, but 
certainly none of the principal buildings are so old as Parvati’s shrine 
at Ohillambaram, but all seem equally to be anterior to the great 
building epoch of the Nayak dynasty. They probably are the last 


^ It is supposed, erroneously, I believe be indicated. 

(‘ Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,' ® I was too unwell when I visited 
(H.S.) vol. vi. p. 265), to be the Elauobi- Cbnjeveram to make so careful a survey 
puram visited by Hioueu Tbsang in 640. of its temples as I would have wished 
Nagapatam was more probably five place to have dona 
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efforts of the Cholas ; hut here, again, white^vash and red paint have 
done so much to obliterate the record, that it is not safe to dogmatise 
regarding the age of any buildings in either of the two Oonjeverams. 

Yelloue and Peeooe. 

Although the temples at Vellore and at Peroor, near Coimbatore, 
can only rank among the second class as regards size, they possess 
porticos of extreme interest to architectural history, and are coii'- 
sequently worthy of more attention than has been bestowed uj^on them. 
That at Vellore, however, is unfortunately situated in the forjt occupied 
by the British, and has consequently been utilised as a store. Walls 
have been builb between its piers, and whitewash and fittings have 
reduced it to that condition which we think appropriate for the 
noblest works of art in India. Enough, however, still remains to 
enable us to see that it is one of the most elegant as well as one of 
the oldest porches or mantapas in the south. As will be seen from 
the woodcut (No. 207), the Yalis and rearing horsemen are clearly 
and sharply cut, and far from being so extravagant as they sometimes 
are. The great cornice too, with its double flexures and its little 
trellice-work of supports, is not only very elegant in form, but one of 
those marvels of patient industry, such as are to be found hardly 
anywhere else. There are many such cornices, however, in the south : 
one at Avadea Covill is deeper and more elaborate than even this one. 
The outer facing there is said to be only about an inch in thickness, 
and its network of supports is more elaborate and more delicate 
than those at Vellore, though it is difficult to understand how either 
was ever executed in so hard a material. The traditions of the place 
assign the erection of the Vellore porch to the year 1350, and though 
this is perhaps being too precise, it is not far from the truth. 
The bracket shafts (Woodcut No. 208) are similar but even more 
elegant than those in Parvati’s porch at Chillambaram ; but they 
are — some of them at least — ^attached to the pier by very elegant 
open-work, such as is found in Pratapa Eudra’s temple at Worangul 
(Woodcut No. 217) or in the windows at Hullabid. As both these 
examples are earlier than 1300, it might seem that this one was 
so also, but it is difficult to feel certain when comparing buildings so 
distant in locality, and belonging to different styles of art. On the 
whole, howwer, I am inclined to believe that between 1800 and 1400 
will be found the true date of this porch. 

The date of the porch at Peroor is ascertained within narrow 
limits by the figure of a Sepoy loading a musket being carved on the 
base of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars of 
Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas^ in the beginning of the XStia 
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century. As shown in Woodcut No. 209, the bracket shafts are there 
attached to the piers as in Tirumulla Nayak’s buildings, and though 
the general character of the architecture is the same, there is a coarse- 



207. Portico of Temple at Vellore. 


ness in the details, and a marked inferiority in the figure-sculpture, 
that betrays the distance* of date between these two examples. 

Slight as the difference may appear to the unpractised eye, it is 
within the four centuries that include the dates of these two buildings 
(1850 to 1750) that practically the whole history of the Dravidian 

, 2 B 2 


308. Compound Pillar at Vellore. (From 
a Photograph.) 


209, Compound Pillar at Perour* (Fr m 
a Photograph.) 
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temple architecture is included. There are rock-cut examples before 
the first date, and some structural buildings in Dharwar on a smaller 
scale, which are older, but it is safe to assert that nine-tenths, at least, or 
more, of those which are found south of the Tongabhadra, were erected 
between these dates. 

Of course it is not meant to assert that, before the first of these 
dates, there were not structural temples in the south of India. So 
far from this being the case, it seems nearly certain that during the 
six or seven centuries that elasped between the carving of the rocks 
at Mahavellipore and the erection of the Vellore j)agoda, ninnerous 
buildings must have been erected in order that a style should be 
elaborated and so fixed- that it should endure for five centuries after- 
wards, with so little change, and with only that degindation in detail, 
which is the fatal characteristic of art in India. 

It seems impossible that the horsemen, the Yalis, and above all, 
the great cornice of double curvature, shown in the woodcut (Xo. 207), 
could have been brought to these fixed forms without long experience, 
and the difficulty is to understand how they could ever have been 
elaborated in stone at all, as they are so unlike lithic forms found 
anywhere else ; yet they are not wooden, nor is there any trace in 
them of any of their details being derived from wooden architecture, 
as is so evidently the case with the Buddhist architectoe of the 
north. The one suggestion that occm*s to me is that they are derived 
from terra-cotta forms. Frequently, at the present day, figures of 
men on horseback larger than life, or of giants on foot, are seen near 
the village temples made of pottery, their hollow forms of burnt clay, 
and so burnt as to form a perfect terra-cotta substance. Most of the 
figures also on the gopuras are not in plaster as is generally said, 
but are also formed of clay burnt. The art has certainly been long 
practised in the south, and if we adopt the theory that it was used 
for many ornamental purposes before wood or stone, it will account 
for much that is otherwise unintelligible in the arts of the south. 

VlJAYAN-AGAR. 

The dates just quoted will no doubt sound strange and prosaic to 
those who are accustomed to listen to the childish exaggerations of the 
Brahmans in speaking of the age of their temples. There is, however, 
luckily a test besides the evidence above quoted, which, if it could 
be perfectly applied, would settle the question at once. 

When in the beginning of the llth century the Mahomedans from 
Delhi first made their power seriously felt in the south, they struck 
down the kingdom of the Hoisala Bellalas in 1310, and destroyed 
their capital of Hullabid ; and in 1822 Worangul, which had been 
previously attacked, was finally destroyed, and it is said they then 
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carried their victorious arms as far as Bamuad. The Mahomedans 
did not, however, at that time make any permanent settlement in the 
south, and the consequence Avas, that as soon as the Hindus Avere able 
to recover from the panic, Bukka and Harihara, princes it is said of 
the deposed house of Worangul, gathered around them the remnants 
of the destroyed states, and founded a ncAV state in the toAvn of 
Vijayanagar on the Tongabhadra. An earlier city it is said had been 
founded there in 1118, by a Vijaya Eayal, but only as a dependency of 
the Mysore Baj, and there is consequently no reason for supposing that 
any of the buildings in the city belong to that period, nor indeed till 
the neAv dynasty founded by Bukka had consolidated its poAA^'er, AAdiich 
was certainly not before the beginning of the 15th century. 

The city Avas’ finally destroyed by the Mahomedans in 15C5, but 
during the two previous centuries it maintained a gallant struggle 
against the Bahmuny and Adil Shahi dynasties of Kalburgah and 
Bijapur, and Avas in fact the barrier that prevented the Moslems from 
taking possession of the whole country as far as Cape Comorin. 

Its time of greatest prosperity was between the accession of 
Krishna Deva, 1508, and the death of Achutya Bayal, 1542, and it is 
to their reigns that the finest monuments in the city must be ascribed. 
There is, perhaps, no other city in all India in which ruins exist, in 
such profusion or in such variety as in Vijayanagar, and as they 
to all certainly comprised Avithin the century and a half, or at the 
utmost the two centuries, that preceded the destruction of the city, 
their analogies afford us dates that hardly admit of dispute. 

Among those in the city the most remarkable is that dedicated 
to Yitoba, a local manifestation of Vishnu. It was erected by Achutya 
Bayal, a.d. 1529-1542, and neA^er was finished ; and if it were not that 
no successor eA^er cares in India to complete the works begun by his 
predecessor, Ave might fancy the Avorks Avere interrupted by the siege. 
The principal part of the temple consists of a porch, represented in 
the annexed Avoodcut (No. 210). It is Avholly in granite, and caiwed 
with a boldness and expression of power nowhere surpassed in the 
buildings of its class.^ As will be obserA’ed, it has all the characteristic 
peculiarities of the DraAudian style : the bold cornice of double flexure, 
the detached shafts, the Yalis, the richly-carved stylobate, &c. But 
what interests us most here is that it forms an exact half-way house in 
style between such porches as those at Vellore and Chillambaram, and 
that of Tirumulla Nayak at Madura. The bracket shafts are detached 
here, it is true, but they are mere ornaments, and haA’e lost their 
meaning. The cornice is as bold as any, but has lost its characteristic 

^ I have never been able to ascertain : dimensions and make even a sketch plan 
even approximately its dimensions. Hun- | seems beyond the educational capacity 
dreds vitit it, many have phot 'graphed, j of our countrymen, 
some written descrijDtions, but to measure I 
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210. View of Porch of Temple of Vitoba at Vijayanagar. (From a Photograph by Mr. Keill.) 


supports, and other changes hare been made, which would inevitably 
have led in a short time to the new style of the Nayak dynasty. 

. The little building on the right is the car of the god, formed of a 
single block of granite, with movable wheels, but they are the only 
parts that move. There are, besides, either one or two pavilions, 
smaller, but similar in design to that represented in the woodcut, a 
gopura, and other adjuncts, wMch would be interesting, if we had 
the means of comparing and describing them. 

Although the temple of Yitoba is certainly one of the most remark- 
able ruins in India, and there are other temples of great beauty and 
extent in the capital, it is not quite clear that it is there the cliffs- 
cVmfvre of this dynasty are to be found, but rather at a place called 
Tarputry, about one hundred miles a little east of south from the 
capital. There are two temples there : the one now in use, dedicated 
to Vishnu, is the elder, and in so far as whitewash and paint will 
allow one to judge, ranges with the works of the earliest kings of the 
Yijayanagar dynasty ; but the wonders of the place are two gopuras 
])elonging to a now deserted temple on the banks of the river, about a 
quarter of a mile from the others. One of these was apparently quite 
finished, the other never carried higher than the perpendicular part. 
In almost all the gopuras of India, this part is comparatively plain, 
all the figure-sculpture and ornament being reserved for the upper 
or pyramidal part. In this instance, however, the whole of the per- 
pendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, cut with 
exquisite sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained hornblende 
(?) stone, and produces an effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in 
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better taste, than anything else in this style (TYoodcuts Nos. 211, 212). 
It is difficult of course to institute a comparison between these 
gopuras and such works as Tiruniulla Nayak’s choultrie, or the corridors 
at Ramisseram ; they are so different that there is no common basis 
of comparison but the vulgar one of cost ; but if compared with 
Hullabid or Baillur, these Tarputry gopuras stand that test better 
than any other works of the Yijayanagar Rajas. They are inferior, but 
not so much so as one would expect from the two centuries of decadence 
that elapsed between them, and they certainly show a marked supe- 
riority over the gTeat unfinished gopura of Tirumulla Nayak, which was 
commenced, as nearly as may be, one century afterwards. 

About fifty miles still further east, at a place called Diggu Hublum, 
there is a large unfinished mantapa, in plan and design very like that 
of the temple of Vitoba at Yijayanagar, but its style and details are so 
much more like those of the Nayaks, that it must be at least a century 
more modern, and could not therefore haVe been erected before the de- 
struction of that capital in A.B. 1565. The dynasty, however, continued 
to exist for one or two centuries after that time, till the country was 
finally conquered by Tipu Sultan. It must have been by one of the 
expatriated rajas that this tenaple was erected, but by whom even 
tradition is silent. Whoever may have built it, it is a fine bold speci- 
men of architecture, and if the history of the art in the south of India 
is ever seriously taken up, it will worthily take a place in the series as 
one of the best specimens of its age, wanting the delicacy and elegance 
of the earlier examples, but full of character and merit.’- 

Conclusion. 

The buildings mentioned, and more or less perfectly described, in 
the preceding pages are in number rather more than one-third of 
the great Dravidian temples known to exist in the province. In im- 
portance and extent they certainly are, however, more than one- 
half. Of the remainder, none have vimanas, like that of Tan j ore, 


* When I was in Madras, and indeed 

up to the present year, the temple on the 
hill of Tripctty or Tirupetty was reputed 
to be the richest, the most magnificent, 
as it was certainly the most sacred of 
all those in the Presidency. So sacred, 
indeetl, was it, that no unbelieving 
foreigner had ever been allowed to climb 
the holy hill (2500 ft. liigh) or profane 
iU sacred precincts. In 1870, a party of 
police forced their way in, in pursuit of a 
murderer who had taken refuge there, 
and a Mr. Gribble, who accompanied 


them, published this year (1875) an ac- 
count of what they saw in the ‘ Calcutta 
Review.* As he exclaims, “Another 
of the illusions of my youth destroyed.** 
The temple is neither remarkable for its 
size nor its magnificence. In these re- 
spects it is inferior to Conjcverani, 
Seiingham, and many others; and what- 
ever may be done with its immense re- 
venues, they certainly are not applied to 
its adornment. It is a fair specimen of a 
Dravidian temple of the second class, but 
in a sad state of dilapidation and disrepair. 
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nor corridors, like those of Eamisseram ; but several have gopuras 
quite equal to or exceeding those mentioned above, and many have 
mantapas of great beauty and extent. Several — such as Avadea 
Covill, Veeringepuram, Taramungulam, and others — possess features 
unsurpassed by any in the south, especially the first-named, which 
may, perhaps, be considered as one of the most elegant of its class, 
as well as one of the oldest. It would, however, be only tedious to 
attempt to describe them without plans to refer to, or more extensive 
illustrations than are compatible with a work of this class. They 
are, however, worthy of more attention than has been paid to them, 
and of more complete illustration than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon them. Taken altogether, they certainly do form as extensive, 
and in some respects as remarkable, a group of building's as are 
to be found in provinces of similar extent in any part of the 
world — Egypt, perhaps, alone excepted ; but they equal even the 
Egyptian in extent, and though at first sight so different, in some 
respects present similarities which are startling. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate the whole, it may be mentioned that the gopuras, 
both in form and purpose, resemble the pylons of the Egyptian 
temples. The courts with pillars and cloisters are common to both, 
and very similar in arrangement and extent. The great mantapas 
and halls of 1000 columns reproduce the hypostyle halls, both in 
purpose and effect, with almost minute accuracy. The absence of any 
central tower or vimana over the sanctuary is universal in Egypt, 
and only conspicuously violated in one instance in India. Their mode 
of aggregation, and the amount of labour bestowed upon them for 
labour’s sake, is only too characteri&ic of both styles. There are, 
besides, many similarities that will occur to any one familiar \vith- 
both styles. 

"Is all this accidental ? It seems strange that so many coincidences 
should be fortuitous, but, so far as history affords us any information, 
or as any direct communication can be traced, we must for the present 
answer that it is so. The interval of time is so great, and the .mode in 
which we fancy we can trace the native growth of most of the featimes 
in India seem to negative the idea of an importation ; but there cer- 
tainly was intercourse between Egypt and India in remote ages, and 
seed may then have been sown which fructified long afterwards. 

If we were to trust, however, to either tradition or to mytho- 
logical or ethnological coincidences, it is rather to Babylonia than 
to Egypt that we should look for the incunabula of what are found 
in southern India. But here the architectural argument is far from 
having the same distinctness ; and, in fact, whichever way we turn, we 
are forced to confess that these problems are not yet ripe for solution, 
though enough is known to encourage the hope that the time is not 
distant when materials will be gathered that will make all clear. 
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Palaces at Madura and Tanjore— Garden Pavilion at Vijayanagar. 


ALTHOuaB:, like all nations of Turanian race, the Dravidians were 
extensive and enthusiastic builders, it is somewhat singular that till 
they came in contact with the Mahomedans all their efforts in this 
direction should have been devoted to the service of religion. No 
trace of any civil or municipal building is to be found anywhere, 
though from the stage of civilization that they had attained it might 
be expected that such must, have existed. What is, however, even 
more remarkable is, that kingdoms always at war with one another, 
and contending for supremacy within a limited area, might have been 
expected to develop some sort of military architecture. So far, how- 
ever, as is now known, no castle or fortification of any sort dates 
from the Pandya, Ohera, or Chola days. What is still more singular 
in a people of Turanian blood^is, that they have no tombs. They 
seem always to have burnt their dead, and never to have collected 
their ashes or raised any mounds or memorials to their departed 
friends or great men. There are, it is true, numberless ‘‘ Rude stone 
monuments” all over the south of India, but, till they are more 
thoroughly investigated, it is impossible to say whether they belong 
to the Dravidians when in a lower stage of civilization than when 
they became temple builders, or whether they belong to other under- 
lying races who still exist, in scattered fragments, all over the south 
of India, in a state bordering on that of savages.^ Whoever these 
Dolmens or stone circles may have belonged to, we know, at least, 
that they never were developed into architectural objects, such, as would 
bring them within the scope of this work. No Dravidian tomb or 
cenotaph is known to exist anywhere. 

When, however, the Dravidians came in contact with the Mussul- 
mans this state of affairs was entirely altered, in so far, at least, as 
civil buildings were concerned. The palaces, the kutcherries, the 


* What I know on this subject I have already said in my work on * Rude Stone 
Monuments,’ p. 455, et 
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elephant-stables, and the dependencies of the abodes of the rajas at 
Vijayanagar and Madura, rival in extent and in splendour the temj}les 
themselves, and are not surpassed in magnificence by the Mahomedan 
palaces of Bijapur or Bidar. 

One of the most interesting peculiarities of these civil buildings 
IS, that they are all in a new and different style of architectm^e from 
that employed in the temples, and the distinction between the civil 
and religious art is kept up to the present day. The civil buildings 
are all in what we would call a pointed-arched Moorish style — pic- 
turesque in effect, if not always in the best taste, and using the arch 
everywhere and for every purpose. In the temples the arch is never 
used as an architectural feature. In some places, in modern times, 
when they wanted a larger internal space than could be obtained 
by bracketing without great expense^ a brick vault was introduced, 
— it may be said surreptitiously — ^for it is always concealed.' Even 
now, in budding gopuras, they employ wooden beams, supported by 
pillars, as lintelsj to cover the central openings in the upper pyra- 
midal i)art, and this having decayed, many of the most modern 
exhibit symptoms of decay which are not observable in the older 
examples, where a stone lintel always was employed. But it is not 
only in construction that the Dravidians adhere to their old forms 
in temples. There are, especially, some gopuras erected ^vithin the 
limits of this century, and erecting even now, which it requires a 
practised eye to distinguish from older examples ; but with the civil 
buildings the case is quite different. It is not, indeed, clear how 
a convenient palace could be erected in the trabeate style of the 
temples, unless, indeed, wood was very extensively employed, both in 
the supports and the roofs. My conviction is, that this really was 
the case, and its being so, to a great extent, at least, accounts for 
their disappearance. 

The principal apartments in the palace at Mddura are situated 
round a courtj'ard which measures 244 ft. east and west by 142 ft. 
north and south, surrounded on all sides by arcades of veiy great 
beauty. The pillars which support the arches are of stone, 40 ft. 
in height, and are joined by foliated brick arcades of great elegance 
of design. The whole of the ornamentation is worked out in the 
exquisitely fine stucco called “chunan,” or shell lime, which is 
a characteristic of the Madras Presidency:^ On one side of the 
court stands the Swerga Vilasam, or Celestial Pavilion, formerly 
the throne-room of the palace, now used by the High Court of 


^ Some money was, I believe, expended purview of an Anglo-Saxon to make a 
during Lord Napier^s administration on plan of the place. It is, consequently, 
the repairs of this court and its appur- very difScult to describe it 
tenanoes, but it was quite beyond the 
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Justice. It is an arcaded octagon, covered by a dome GO ft. in 
diameter and 60 ft. in height. On another side of this court 
is placed the splendid hall shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 
213), the two corresponding with the Dewanni Khas and Dewamii 
Alim of Mahomedan palaces. This one, in its glory, must have 
been as fine as any, barring the material. The hall itself is said 
to be 120 ft. long by 67 ft. wide,^ and its height to the centre 
of the roof is 70 ft. ; but, what is more important than its dimen- 
sions, it possesses all the structural propriety and character of a 



213. Hall in Palace, Mildura. (Frum DanieU's * Views in Hindostan.') 


Gothic building. It is evident that if the Hindus had persevered 
a little longer in this direction they might have accomplished some- 
thing that would have surpassed the works of their masters in this 
form of art. In the meanwhile it is curious to observe that the 
same king who built the choultries (Woodcuts Nos. 202, 203 and 204) 
bunt also this hall. The style of the one is as different from that of 
the other as Classic Italian from Mediaeval Gothic : the one as much 
over ornamented as the other is too plain for the purposes of a palace, 


^ Description attached to Tripe’s Photographs. 
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blit both among the best things of their class wMch have been built 
ill the country where they are found. 



The modem dynasty of Tanjore was founded by Eccoji, a brofcha 
nf Swam. t.ViP oTfiftt, Miihratta chief, during the dedineof the 


Clourt in Palace, Tanjore. (From a Photograph.) 
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djnasfcj in 1675. The palace was’' probably commenced shortly after- 
Avards, but the greater part of its buildings belong to the 18th century, 
and some extend even into the 19th. 

It is not unlike the Miidura palace in arrangement— is, indeed, 
evidently copied from it — ^nor very different in style; but the orna- 
mentation is coarser and in more vulgar taste, as might be expected 
from our knowledge of the people who erected it (Woodcut No. 214). 
In some of the apartments this is carried so far as to become almost 
offensive. One of the most striking peculiarities of the palace is the 
roof of the great hall externally. As you approach Taiijore, you see 



2.5. O >!ue*i i avilioU ac Vijayanagar. (Kiom a Photograph.) 


two great vimanas, not unlike each other in dimensions or outline, 
and at a distance can hardly distinguish which belongs to the great 
temple. On closer inspection, however, that of the palace turns out 
to be made up of dumpy pilasters and fat balusters, and ill-designed 
mouldings of. Italian .architecture, mixed up with a few details of 
Indian art ! A more curious and tasteless jumble can hardly be 
found in Calcutta or Lucknow. 

The palace buildings at Vijayanagar are much more detached and 
scattered than those either at Tan j ore or Mjidura, but they are older, 
and probably reproduce more nearly the arrangements of a Hindu 
prince’s r^idence, before they fell completely under the swav of 
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Moslem influence. Practically the palace consists of a number of 
detached pavilions, baths, hareems, and other buildings, that may 
have been joined by wooden arcade. They certainly were situated 
in gardens, md may consequently have had a unity we miss in their 
present state 'of desolation. One of these pavilions is represented in 
the preceding woodcut (No. 215). It is a fair specimen of that pic- 
turesque mixed style which arose from the mixture of the Saracenic 
and Hindu styles. 

Even this mixed style, however, died out wherever the Europeans 
settled, or their influence extended. The modern palaces of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, of the Rajas of Eamnad or Travancore, are 
all in the bastard Italian style, adopted by the Nawabs of Lucknow 
and the Babus of Calcutta. Sometimes, it must be confessed, the 
buildings are imposing from their mass, and picturesque from their 
variety of outline, but the details are always detestable,- first from 
being bad copies of a style that was not understood or appreciated, 
but also generally from their being unsuited for the use to which 
they were applied. To -these defects it must be- added, that the whole 
style is generally characterised by a vulgarity it is difficult to under- 
stand in a people who have generally shown themselves capable of so 
much refinement in former times. 

In some parts of 'the north of India matters have not sunk so low 
as in the Madras Presidency, but in the south civil architecture as a 
fine art is quite extinct, and though sacred architecture still survives 
in a certain queer, quaint form of temple-building, it is of so low a 
type that it would hardly be a matter of regret if it, too, ceased to 
exist, and the curtain dropped over the grav^ of both, as they are 
arts that practically have become extinct. 







